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VING'S COLLEGE, , LONDON 
PROFESSOR O'BRIEN will commence on Tuesday, No- 
vember 1851, and continns - Tt succeeding Tuesday, the fol- 
urse of Six EXPERIMENTAL LECTURES illustia- 

eine Fportant | ) an Be ciples | in Mechanics. 


Nor. atid Composition of Forces explained and illustrated 


lov. 1 a. Centre of Gravity—The Principle of Work— 
ie ioe Motion —Combuued motion.—The First Law of Mo- 
Be Ti The Second Law of Motion—Motive effect of Force— 
Grong. 2—The Third Law of Motion— Action and Re-action — 


Dee. 9. —Rotation—Centrifagal Force. 
Hour of Lecture, fren 


a 





‘Any wens a me 1 to the Course, by previous pay- 
= t thi ege 0 
a R.W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


TTNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE., 
A COURSE of LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
SUPERNAT RALISM im its RELATION to CHRISTI- 
AniTYy. will be delivered im the Hall, by the Rev. JOHN GOR- 
poy, SUmSDAT VENINGS, at7 o'clock ; commencing on 
wy, Nov. 4 , 1851. eDhe Lectures are free. 
Application for Cards of Admission may be made to the Prin- 
oral, or to the Hon. Secretary, at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, Lo 





ndon. 
By order of the Coaneil, 
University Hall, Oct. 31,1851. D. DAVIDSON, Hon. Sec. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCLENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The INAUGURAL ane ei voy + hg LECTURES are 
as 
Thursday, 6th Nov. at MB orclock, GENERAL INAUGURAL, by 
Sir Henry de la Beche, F.R.S. 


Priday, pple, 7 at 11 o’clock, CHEMISTRY, by Dr. Lyon 








— loth Nov. at 1 o'clock, NATURAL HISTORY, by Ed- 
vard Forbes, F.R.S. 


Tuesday, 11th Nov. at 11 o'clock, MECHANICAL SCIENCE, by 
Robert Hont, Keeper of Mining Records. 
The Lectures upon GEOLOGY by Andrew C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
MINING and MINERALOGY by Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
And METALLURGY, by Dr. Percy, F.R.S., will commence on 
the 6th of January, 1852. 
HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


A RCHITECTU RAL PUBLICATION 


SO 

PART IL, for the Year ese =f . now ready for delivery. 
ine Committee being prepared to commence t the p peace, of 
foe Cyclopedia of Architecture, invite the attention of em- 
We and the Profession to the LIST OF TERMS alread issued, 
request their co-operation by the contribution of Drawings 

witout for subjects contained in that list under the letter A. 
Communications as to terms, &c. to be addressed to the Honorary 


r. Wyatt F aEWORER, lia, Great Marlborough-street. 
Landon, 24th October, 18 : ansaid 





ICKINSON’S COMPREHENSIVE PIC- 
TURES of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by JOSEPH 

NASH, LOUIS HAGHE, and DAVID ROBERTs, 
‘or particulars, see Last Page. 


A. 








GENTLEMAN of Education and Acquire- 

ments, ooqnennane with the French, Italian, and German 
SECRET A is desirous of obtaining an APPOINTMENT as 
SECKETARY to a Nobleman, Gentleman. or Public Company. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with Mercantile routine, is an expe- 
ditious Penman, and possesses references of the hizhest respecta- 
bility. No objection to travel. Security given if required.— 
Address, . ¥. Z., Mr. Highley’s, 32, Fleet. “street, London. 








ESSRS. NETHERCLIFT & SON, Litho- 


groph ic Artists and Printers, beg to announce their 
REMOV from No. 23, King William-street, West Strand, to 


more Fuenelve Premises, o 100, ST. M ARTLN’ 'S- -LANE, 
i yr CROSS. 
Mr.N mt returns thanks for the kind patronage he has re- 


ceived during the last thirty years, and respectfully solicits its 
continuance on the behalf of himself and Son. 


HE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, formed for 


the Performance of Works in the highest class of Orchestral 
Music, with special reference to New, Untried, or comparatively 








Unknown Compositions. Season 1851—1852 ‘Council :— Messrs 

Henry Blagrove, James Howell, John lah, Charles Jenene, nate 
Alfred Nicholson. The FIRST SERU of yt yy ill be 
given at St. Martin's Hall, on eight te MONDAY EVEN. 


INGS, commencing November 17. scription for the Series 
is 2. 28, Stalls, 30. 33, Satecriptions received at Messrs. Appison 
& Hoxien’s, 210, Regent-street. All the seats will be numbered 
and reserved throughout the evening. 





IANO FORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street.—A large Stock of New 

and Second hand PLANOS, by Erard, ood, Collard, &c., for 
sale or hire. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest prices. 
Auy one hiring a piano for not less than one year, can, if desirous, 
choose a perfectly pew instrument from the factories of any of the 
best makers. Old Pianofortes taken in exchange. A large stock of 


the best HARMONICONS, 4 Alexandre, of Paris, trom 15to 
45 guineas.—5), New Bond-stree 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTION 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, can te 
the last five volumes, in twelve parts, being v olumes 3, 4,5, 6 and 
7, for 51., published at 171. They contain numerous Plates of Fos- 
stis, Sections, aud Maps to illustrate the original memoirs by the 
following distinguished Geologists, — Buckland, Buddle, Clarke, 
Clift, Darwin, De la Beche, Egerton, Fitton, Hamilton, Lonsdale, 
Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Owen, Sedgwick, Strickland, Taylor, 
Weaver and others—Mr. T. has a few copies of Mr. Hawkins’s 
* Book of gh Great Sea Dragons, with thirty ee eal plates, 21 
inches long by 14 wide, of the remains of the Ichthyosauri and 
Plesiosauri from the Lias, price 218., published at 5vs. 


TEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTY PE POR- 
TRAITS, and other PICTURES.—Mr. CLAUDET begs to 
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Rees 10N DES intact Directors beg 
to inform the Patrons and Members of this Society, that the 
WINTER SEASON will COMMENCE, and the First Soirée take 
place, on WEDNESDAY, Novy. 12, at Half-past Z o'clock, and 
every following W ednesday. at ee Private Rooms, 27, Queen *Ann- 
Cavendish square. The P. ‘ogramme will be varied as usual, 
— Quartetts, Trios, and Solo pieces of the highest Class of 


aed Gentlemen wishing to become Members are requested 
eg Aig r Prospectuses t» Directors. A. Gollmick, Esq.; C. Goffrie, 
aS r.E, Detkens, Hon. Sec. ; and Messrs. Boosey & Co. Holles- 
wi The Holders of the single Soirée Tickets will only be ad- 


nitted to the first Soirce on the 12th November; and after thi 
such Tickets are no es a — 


ETKENS, Hon. Sec. 
Ha, Davies- street, Grosvenor- “square, 


[PALTAN, LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
ei ROPESOOR GALLENGA, nat Cetventiy Coens, London, 
ve Private Instruction in the GUAGE and 
lirexaroies of ITALY, + both at his own and the Pupil's 
‘erms. 
Lessons of an ¥ 's. per Lesson. 


Two Lessons a W reek for Twelve Weeks, without 
interruptio: 


n - 
1, 1, Thurloe-square, I Brompton. 


(\ouRs DE M. A. ROCHE—16¢ Année. 
Soni rameter eMart Par 
Wnie, destinés aux Demoiselles de 6418 ang ee’ “to A8tre 
A. ROCHE—Les Poites Frat rangais depuis le 
fn Age jusqu’d nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 6% 
A. ROCHE—Les Prosateurs Francais depuis le 
oe Age jusqu’d nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
m ROCHE—Histoire d’An 


MWhiversité de France. 2 vols. 8vo, 128. 


HISTOIRE de FRANCE. Par A. Rocun 
} itt), ¢ PHILARETE CHASLES (Temps Modernes). 


NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 
spudteaer Pour le Prospectus, 1 & ; ' 


{GT LEMAN of general Mechanical Know- 

reat Experience in all the Departments of Prac- 
recombined with the latest Improvements,— 
ie or Pe a limited income either byan ASSISTANT in 
Vhere io Private Geutleman’s Observatory, or Institution, 
: d €s in the use of Astronomical Instruments would 


ct, rise Aad by pater, toDivettante, care of Mr. Street, 











gleterre adoptée par 


, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 





@ that’ he is enabled to produce in the greatest perfection 
these new and extraordinary Pictures, which, when seen Se 
the binocular instrument invented by Prof. Wheatstone, modified 
by Sir David Brewster, and constructed by M. Soleil, of Paris, 
ney the aspect of objects standing out in their natoral relief. 

wo Portraits simultaneously taken at different angles, by means 
of a double camera obscura, exhibit in the Stereoscope a Single 
Picture, producing by this coincidence the most wonderful effect, 
and having the exact appearance of a real statue ; the illusion is so 
complete, that no words can convey an idea of the splendid result 
of this —- of Photography to the brilliant discovery of 
Prof. W heatston 

The e Sterevscupe illustrates in a uae practical manner the 
h of b vision, one of the most sublime previ- 





sions of Nature, 

Portraits are taken daily at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic 
107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 
for the inspection of specimens. 


| IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE.— LOCATION 

DE LIVRES ETRANGERS.— Plus de 35,000 Volumes de 
Littérature Ancienne at Moderne—Frangaise, Allemande, Ita- 
lienne et it, par an. l. lis. 
16s. 6d.; trois mois, = un mvis, 38. 6d.; séparément, 3d. par 
volume. ~ Catalogues complets jusqu "aujourd’ hui—Frangais, 2s. ; 
Allemand, 1s.; Italien et Espagnol, 1s.—Rolandi, Libraire et Bibli- 
ot. éca ire e Etranger, Berners-street, Oxford- -street. 


R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 
(late of St. Martin’s-lane,) begs particularly to direct atten: 
tion to his present Address, 37, GREAT EEN-STREET, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. As Agent for ube Hakluyt and 
Percy Societies, he begs to request that all communications in- 
tended for him may be sent to Great Queen-street. 


O ARTISTS AND AMATEURS.—DICKIN- 
SON’S CIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS by the first Masters. —Messrs. DICKINSON beg to 
pron that they have added to their extensive Collection of 
Water-Colour Drawings some choice Specimens by Harding, Cat- 
termole, Hynt, Fripp, Dewent, David Cox, Richardson, ~ 
Fielding, Absolon, &c.—Galleries of Art, 114, New Bond-street 


jallery, 
Admission free 




















BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, , &e. 


Stig ad & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS 

38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
= literary productions, that they possess aoe Founts of ' type, 

enlated for 9 ly and expeditiously PRINTING Books, 
PAMPI ILETs, &.  B. . can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s Magazine, 

&c., on good paper, well pressed ‘}as 17 6 
1,000 Ditto. 5 10 0 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of om. Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUT HORS ‘for caleu! 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &c., transmitted 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 















*x* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M CRACKEN, Foreicn 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya, Acapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that "they 
— to receive Consiguments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
.from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
= &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris. of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix ‘des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Noyal. 








mo AS TRONOM ERS.—To be | SOLD, a 

SECON D-HAND TELESCOPE, 3 feet focal length, 24 inches 

apegtere, with Brass Table and Equatorial Stands. —Apply to 
A. Ross, 0 Optician, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


O PHOTOGRAPHISTS.—To be SOLD, two 
SECOND-HAND CAMERAS, with Portrait Lenses 


and 
other Apparatus.—Apply to A. Ross, Optician, 2, Featherstone- 
buildings, High Holborn. 








HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE § SHOW will 

be held in the BINGLEY EXHIBITION HALL, i. rad- 
street, on TURSDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRI- 
DAY, the 9th, 10th, Lith. and 12th of December next. The Private 
View on Tuesday, Dec. 9 


om ESTIC POULTR Y. —The THIRD 
GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the various kinds 
of DOMESTIC POULTRY | be TH at BIRMINGHAM, on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of Stenshar next. The Private View on 
Tuesday, December 9. 











THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF 
CONCERTS, 
M. JUL LIEN has the honour to announce that his Annual 
Series of Concerts will commence on Monday, November 10t):, 1851. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 





G ARDENER’S MAGAZINE of BOTAN Y.— 
‘The Publishers respectfully intimate that the PUBLICA- 
TION of Part 22 is ee POSTPONED till Noy. 20ch. 
2, Amen corner, October 


RATIS.—T. MILL ARD, 70, , Newgate- street, 

has just published a CATALOGUE of *"MISCELLAN Et us 

BUOKS, which may be had on application; also, a Catalogue 

# U aierien and Metaphysical, &c.— Libraries purchased or ex- 
change 


INNISH DIALECTS. — Renvalli Lexicon 
Finnirum, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. Abo, 1826, 700 pp. sewed, 22s.— 
Euren, Finsk Spraklara, 8vo. Abo, 1549, 48. 6d.—Castren, Gramma- 
tica Tscheremissa, Svo. Kuopio, 1845, 38.—Castren, Grammatica 
Syrjaena, 8vo. Heisingfors, 1844, 3a. - — Swedish-Finnish-German 
Vocabulary and Dialogues, Svo, H fors, 1847, 48. 6d.—Castren 
de Affixis Loeneiieas Linguarum Altaicarum, dto. Hels. 185 0, 4a, 
—Castren, vom Finflusse des Accents in der Lapplandischen 
Sprache, 4to. St. Petersburg 1545, 28. 
Catalogues of Cheap and Rare Works in all the Languages of 
Europe and Asia, published Monthly and sent out gratis. 
Bernarp Quaritcu, Second hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square. 


MONTGOMERY'S POEM ON THE REFORMATION. 
Just published, in  Soney, cloth, price 5s. nen i 8vo. 6th edition, 
ised and greatly enlarg 

UTHER; "or, ROME and the REFOR MA- 
TION. By the Rev. RK. MONTGOMERY 
“ The solitary Monk that shook the Woria® 
“I think it a very seasonable and valuable work, much Christian 
truth, and many very striking and original tho oughts are brousht 
before us. 1 trust that it will be extensively re: 
vw. E. Bickersteth 
James Brack woop, Paternoster- 2083 and all Book- 














London: 
sellers. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 

Consignments of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, Engrav- 
ings, Fancy Goods, and other artic. es, respectfully alicited for 
Sales by Auction. 

The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, — take place in the first week, in June and Novem- 
ber of each yea) JOSEPH LEONARD. 
‘CHARLES H. PEIKCE. 


IURNAL REFLECTORS.—M. Trovpeav, 
tician, from Paris, begs to intredeos to the menibers of 
the PR Profession, and the Public in general, his 
-ATENT DIURNAL REFLECTORS, admitted at the Great 
Exhibition. By means of the Diurnal Reflectors, Lamp or Gas 
light may be dispensed with Guries the day, in such Apartments, 
Warehouses, Offices, Staircases, Wharfs, &c., where, from bad con- 
struction or otherwise, natural light is imperfectly diffused or 
impeded. The prices of Keflectors vary from Jl to 51, according 
to size: an expense comparatively trifling, inasmuch as they are 
silver- plate: od. and so constructed that they will give perfect satis- 
faction for a period of at least Ten or Twelve years. They have 
been successfully adapted in Paris in the Government Offices, 
Warehouses, Offices, Churches, &c. In London—The merits of the 
invention may be appreciated by apply ing at the following places, 
The Civil Engineers’ Institution, C. Manby, Secretary. 
The Athenzum. 
The Illustrated London News. 
The Establishment of Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, Soho-:quare. 
Spiclmann’s Money Exchange Office, Lombard-street. 
t's Manufactory of Knife-cleaning Machines, Strand. 
—An accurate description of the apartments intended to 
be li ated. should accompany all demands from the country to 
which immediate attention will be given, and the necessary expla- 
nations forwarded to enable parties to adapt the Keflectors with 
both facility and success. 
ll orders received and any information supplied by the Paten- 
tee’s sole Representative in London—M. Cuaruis Fics, Foreiga 




















Manufacturers’ Agent, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-arden, 
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TJ. HEOLOGICAL L PREMIUMS.- A Gent TLEMAN 


deceased left by his Deed of Settlement a considerable oom 
to be applied by his Trustees, at intervals of forty years, from 177. 
in the payment of TWO PREMIUMS, for the best TREATISES 
on the. fo og in Geman Soy 
lence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Gook by whom ores exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties rere he wisdom ‘an d goodness of the Deity; 
and == int first on, from considerations — EF 
of Wri Revelation ; and, in the second place, from the 
p de of the Lord’ Jesus; and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 
The .—% of the ah to be so — a less, at oy, 
period, t nearly rtained, it wil 
on occasion n of the next qeuapetiions Bs oat 24002, iThree-fourths 
of the fund divisible at each are appointed, by the terme < 
be paid to the Author of the Treatise | Thich shall 
, to be nam: d, top 


N WILKINSON 

beg to announce to Executors and others that they have com- 
menced their Season for_ the pispernl of Libraries, Manuscripts, 
Engravings, Coins, and Medals, Pictures, Drawings, Antiquities, 
and all other Branches of Literature and Art, and that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, seen, 
on MONDAY, November 3, and Three following Days, at 1 
cisely,a PORTION of the VALU ABLE LIBRARY of a G BN. 
TLEMAN, deceased ; comprising Voyages Pittoresques et Roman- 
tiques de V’Ancienne France, par Nodier, Taylor, &c.—Daniell and 
Ayton’s Picturesque Voyage round Great Britain, 8 vols. in 4, 
with the 300 Plates beautifully coloured— Kip, Nouveau Théatre 
de la p ae og Brétagne, lamer paper—Daniell (Tf. and W.) Oriental 
Scenery and Antiquities of the East, an original copy—Critici 
Sacri, in by & ah Novum Testamentum, a fine set, in 13 vols.— 





as after 
fourth tothe Author of the Trontios 
mH Judges, shall be next in merit to 
ucting therefrom the expense of printing and 
binding three hundred — es of — of the said Treatises, or of 
hree rinted copies thereof, as the said Trus- 
fees shall direct, to be distributed by them among such persons to 
whom they shall think the same will prove most useful, or in any 
other manner mt = shall get e Ta 

The Ministers o he Establis urch of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Selene of King’s = Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are hy ecide upon the compara- 
tive noe of Feo ation iit — be laid before them ; = = 

may proper mention that, to Hlecourage Ty n perform: 
the Judges nly) to find none ‘of the 
Treatises Produced of of sufficient merit to entitle the writers to the 
owever, believe that in the present 
he literary world, ‘this is a contingency which can scarcely 


The Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance ofthe Founder's 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing the 
Judges, at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that 
eminence of character and qualification which shall secure a 
satisfactory decision. 

The time tem by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition, extends to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now in 
with his appointment. that those who shall become competitors 
for the said prizes must transmit their Treatises to Avex. and 
Joun Wesster, Advocates in Aberdeen, ogee of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said Ist day of January 
1854, as none can be received after that date; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the Trustees. 

The Judges will then, without delay, proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall be 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the ng a of Whit- 
guaday after the determination of the Judges pay the Premiums 
to the ly to the will 3 the Testator. 

As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the 
Authors should be concealed from the Judges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may not be in the meant bn of their respec- 
tive Authors, nor have their names annexed to them, Each Trea- 
tise must be distinguished by a peculiar eaiees this motto must 
be written onthe outside of a sealed letter, containing the Author's 
name and his address, and sent along with his performance. The 
names of the successful candidates only shall be known by open- 
ing their letters. The other letters shall be destroyed 














(Sir W.) Edipus Judaicus, very scarce—Dodsley’s 
Annual ee onl —the Pamphleteer, by Valpy—Edinburgh Review 
—a set of the Quarterly Review— the Philosophical Transactions at 
Large—Transactions of the Geological Society and of the Royal 
Asiatic Society—Bentley’s Standard Novels—Curtis (J.), British 
Entomology, 16 vols., with the Plates beautifully coloured—Com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, by Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, 
6 vols.—Behmen (J.), Mystical Works, by Law, 4vols.—the Portion 
of De Bry, in French. with all the curious Plates, very rare— 
Dryden (J:), whole Works, by Scott, 18 vols.—Hale (Dr.), Analysis 
of Chronology, 4 vols. —Publications of the Oriental Society, on 
large paper—Universal History, and other useful Books in the 
different Departments of Literature. 


To be vie ewed t two > days prior, and i Catalogues had. 


APo Portion of the valuable Library of the late DR. HENRY 
FORD. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Jateresy Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b x UCTION, at their House, 3,Wellington- 
street, Strand, on MON DAY. November 10, 1851, and following 
Da, or at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the DE. “HENRY FORD, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hal), and Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; 
comprising some rare Books and Manuscripts in Oriental Litera- 
ture, embracing the Works of Abulfeda, Golius, Giggeius, Menin- 
ski, and other eminent Scholars. Among the Miscellaneons Books 
will be found, The Bible, in Englishe, with the Prologues of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, 1562, a rare e ition—Bocace, Le Cameron, mises 
en ogee Laurens, in Gothic Letter, 1537, an edition un- 
known to Brunet—Novum Testamentum Grecum, Wetstenii 
—Dugdale (Sir W.) Barona e of England, 2 vols.— Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum, edidit Kennicott, 2 vols., and other Versions 
f the Scriptures—the Bampton Lecture Sermons—an extensive 
Collection of Tracts on the Bangorian Controversy, in 10 vols.— 
Fleury (Abbé), Ecclesiastical History, 5 vols —Lewis (8.), Topo- 
pe Dictionary of England, W ales, Scotland, and Treland, 
10 vols. on large paper—Ciceronis Opera Omnia Studio Oliveti, 9 
vols., 1740-42—and other Miscellaneous and Classical Books, in 
the various Branches of Literature. 

May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous, and 


Catalogues had; if in the country, on receipt of six postage 
stamps. 








he writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may rwards have 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. Weaster, or the Trustees, 
and by mentioning only the motto which they may have assumed. 

Letters addressed as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
tion; and it will save much trouble in answering inquiries, to 
announce tha that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 

e 

Aberdeen, 1 ist Sept. 1851. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR 
28, Upper King-street, 
ctober 3lst, 1851. 


E. MUDIE has the pleasure to inform the 
Subscribers to his Library that many Works of interest 
have been published and added during the present Month, among 
which are the following :— 
The LIFE of JOHN ee. by THOMAS CARLYLE.— 
*y* One Hundred C¢ 
A NATURALISTS SOJOURN in JAMAICA, by P. Il. GOSSE. 
KOSSUTH ; or, MAGYAR LAND, by PRIDHAM. 
WALPOLE’S TRAVELS in the EAST. 
SPENCER'S TRAVELS in EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. (New Edition.) 
KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN. 
MEMOIRS of SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, by HOLLAND. 
A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
THOMPSON’S PASSIONS of ANIMALS, 
SPAIN AS IT IS, by G. A, HOSKINS. 
LAYARD’S RESEARCHES in NINEVEH. 
ADVENTURES of SIK JOHN HEPBURN. 
MANILLA and the PHILIPPINES, by MAC MICKING. 
BURTON'S SCENES in SCINDE. 
MAYO’S POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. (New Edition.) 
MAN and HIS MIGRATIONS, by LATHAM, 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAILWAY, by JOHN FRANCIS. 
MELLY’S KHARTOUM and the NILES, 
RAVENSCLIFFE, by Mrs. MARSH. 
JASPAR LYLE, by Mrs. WARD. 
THE LIVINGSTONES; a STORY of REAL LIFE. 
THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER, 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

The best Works will continue to be added, as soon as published, 
in sufficient numbers to compensate for any disappointment 
which the absence of others of inferior character may occasion. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per mene oy First-class 
Country Subscription, Two Guineas and up ding to 





(New Edition.) 





Zaluable Collection of Theological and Miscellaneous Books 
and Manuscripts. 

ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by CTLON, at their pre 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on THUR DAY, November 13, 1851, and Two fol- 
lowing Days, at 1 o'clock mt at y a VALUABL E COLL ECTION 
of THEOLUOGIC AL and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS ; com- 
prising Early Printed Books—the Best Editions of the Works of 
the Fathers of the Church—-Versions of the Scriptures—Eccle- 
siastical History and Antiquities—Scarce Controversial and De- 
votional Works—Chronicles of c maeeee and France—Architec- 
tural and Antiquarian Works — Books of Prints, and other 
Branches of Literature and Art— Curious Printed Books and 
Manuscripts relating to the Jesuits—and a fine Missal of the 
Fifteenth Century. 


To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage ee 


Valuable Effects of the late ST. {NESB Y ALCHORNE, Esq., 
of the Tower, including a well-known and important 
Picture by Murillo. 


7 ra + : : 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
a rary Property. will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Picca th on WEDNESDAY, November 12, the 
NUMISMATIC ¥ IBRARY of the late STANESBY AL- 
CHORNE, E ae Dorma: including numerous Manuscripts 
on Mint Affairs o oyal and other Autographs—Croker’'s Register 
Book of Designs for Medals—forty-seven Autographs of Sir Isaac 
Newton—Numismatical Works by the most approved Authors— 
Coins and Medals, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, in the finest con- 
dition, many beirg patterns and proofs—Hydrostatic Balance, by 
Bird, made expresaly _ the adjustment of the Standard in 1758, 
under the orders of the Committee of the House of Commons— 
Weights of various Nations, including the unique Standard Troy 
Pound irom which the late Parliamentary Pound Gestrayed 3 in 
the Fire at the House of Commons), was made, with its Mu ee 
to 201b.,and Subdivisions to the 1-1000th of a Grain—a splendid 
Painting by Murillo — Miniatures — Busts — Apparatus for the 
Humid Method of Assay—a costly Cabinet or Bookcase —and 
other Effects, the Property of the Queen’s late Assay Master. 

Catalogues will be sent on application (if in the Country on re- 
ceipt of four stamps). 








e number of Volumes required. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mupie, 28, Upper King street, B!ooms- 
bury-square. 





Sales ‘bp » Auction, 
Law Libraries. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at_ his Great Room, a. Fleet-street, on ey RSDAY 
EXT, Movember 6, and FR IDAY, November 7, a half-past 12, 

VALUABLE LAW BOOKS including the LIBRARY of JEF: 

FRIES SPRAN CER Esq. Barrister-at-Law, deceased, and the 

LIBRARIES of TWO RESPECTABLE SOLICITORS; among 

which are Ruffhead’s Statutes at Large, from Magna ‘Charta to 

13 & 14 Li nl i oe s ditto to 13 & 14 Victoria— Rapin and 

Tindai’s England— ournal Reports to 1851—Hatsell’s Pre- 

cedents— Hansard’s 6. History, 36 vols —the Modern 

_— in Law and Equity—the Old Reporters, Treatises, and 

Books of Practice. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 





Ancient and Modern Engravings, in the choicest states. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
W Av OTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, 
November 14, welve, by order of the Excoutors of the late 
THOMAS PLE TC HER ROBINSON, Esq., of Ensley-street, 
New-rvad, and Tokenhouse-yard, THE ? vekty SELECT COL- 
LECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including, amongst other fine 
Proofs by Woollett, Niobe, first state—-Roman Edifices in Ruins, 
first state— Spanish’ Pointer, brilliant proof— Macbeth, early proof 
before letters—toget her with Charles the First, with the Horse, by 
Sir Robert Strange, beautiful proof before the letters, with large 
margin—Old Man and Woman Drinking, by Visscher, in first 
state, very rare—Strolling Musicians, after Ostade, by Visscher— 
Keading “Magdalen, by Lonchi, proof before letters—The Cruci- 
fixion, after Rubens, by Bolswert—V illage Politicians, by Wilkie, 
rare proof—The Kake’s and Harlot’s Progress, Marriage a la 
Mode, Election Pieces, Four Times of the Day, Enraged Musician, 
Distressed Poet, by Hogarth, in the earliest states—with many 
other magnificent Proofs, including some elegantly framed, com- 
prising The Highland Drovers, third impression of the plate— 
Stag at Bay— Napoleon, by Delaroche, &eo. &. &c. 





-ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN | 
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The late Mr COTTINGHAM’S Museum ¢ 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON 
the Executors of the late L. N. Co 
to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 43, 
road, on MONDAY, November 3, and abor 
(Saturdays and Sundays excepted.) the © 
; comprising a most ample and 
of Mediwval Architecture, of the iia ote ¢ 
decorated, perpendicular, and Elizabethan periods; “also 
of some of the finest Monuments of the 13th, 14th. 
turies. In Furniture, Metal Work, Stained Gi and y 
other departments of decorative art, this Collection is i Fch 
jects remarkable for their beauty, rarity, and histo: ore in ob. 
Be ier a ey 1s. cack, may be had of —e rs. Poster, 
a a ays before the Sale. Th: 
after the 27th of October, evew wil be on and 
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of Medieval Art 
are directed by 
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For fall iculars of the booki or, 
England al ledeote see Bradshaw's tory wee At 
Irish Guide, page 20; Fisher's Irish Guide, y by 
ed 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 

SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF ILL 
ADAM HOLDEN, = 

BooKsELLER, 60, HiGH-sTREET, EXeTER, Devos, 
For Sale at the affixed prices, STO 
NCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, Last Rij = 

tion. 


21 vols. (with the plates in 3 
very neat, bound in 24 vols. publi shed at 37 erparat rls) halt 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MaAQGa. 
ZINE complete, from the commencement t 
67 vols. uniform | in half-calf, very neat sii es ry 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the com: 
mencement to the end of 1850, with all ‘the Indexes, quite com- 
plete, 87 vols., a remarkably fine set, newly and u: uniformly bale 
pound in calf, very neat Ml las, 
Another set complete, in Parts 
RYALL’S 
CONSERVATIVES. 
morocco, gilt leaves 
FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ART. 15 Parts, atlas folio, each contair th be: 
gravings in portfolios as published, ‘cost At ise ae ase 
STATUTES AT LARGE, from Magna Charta 
to 8 & 9 Victoria, 1845 inclusive, by Tomline, Ruithly & Simons, 
27 vols. 4to. (21 bound in calf, neat, the rest in boards) 16L li, 
SHAW'’S POOLoey, several hundred ron 


28 vols, 8vo. russia, very neat 


NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, with Lives of the 
Authors by § "i Scott. 10 vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt, vera 


published at 
BIBLIOTHECA BRITANN CL. 


71. 73, 
PORTRAITS of EMINENT 


2 vols. folio, handsomely ‘bound in ot 


TI 


Vo 


WATTS 
4 vols. 4to., a very fine copy, calf gilt, very neat 


MEYRICK’S ANCIENT ARMOUR, clued 


plates. 3 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut 


TRANSACTIONS. of the EXETER Dio. mm... 
CESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, numerous plates, masy on 
coloured, 3 vols. 4to. half-morocco, tops gilt, cost the subscribers Marria, 


9l. 93. in parts 4k Me, 
OLIVER’S MONASTICON DIOCESIS 
EXONIENSIS. Fac-similes. Folio, cloth, (published at < 48.) 


A New Catalogue, gratis and post free, just published, 
containing 2,300 artic’ les, 





This day, foolscap 8vo. 38. 6d. 
N the STUDY of WORDS. Five Lectures, 
addressed to ir rome at the Diocesan Se School, 
Winchester. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and P: rofessor of Divinity 
King’s College, London 


London: J ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


GERMAN WORKS FOR LEARNERS, 
By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 
{ERMAN GRAMMAR. 5s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES. 3s. 
GERMAN READER ; with Translations ani 


Notes. 58. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 5s 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. *. 





THI 


GERMAN CLASSICS, “ 
With English Notes, by PROFESSOR BERNAYS. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 2. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, , West Strand. 





LMANACH Ps “GOTHA, for 1852, 32mo. 
cloth, with Portraits of peat, Prince - BS ag 
Prince Royal de Suéde et Norvége — Léon, Co' 
Viscount Palmerston—Prince W Sikonski—F rédéric, Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 4 7, Soho-square,_ 


NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 38. KEY TO EXERCISES, * 


N 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ITAL 
NGUAGE, for the Use of the Students of ™ 
versity College. By L. “MA RIOTTI, Author of ‘Italy, Past aol 
Present,’ * Italy in 1848,’ &e. 
P. Rolandi, Berners-street. 
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~ NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG 


NEARLY 


READY. 





MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the | 


INDIAN OCEAN. By the Author of ‘ Peter the Whaler.’ 
With Illustrations by JoHN ABsOLoN. Feap. 8vo. 6s. | 
cloth. | 
ry } 
gooD IN EVERYTHING; or, the 
EARLY HISTORY of GILBERT HARLAND. By) 
MRS. BARWELL. With Illustrations by Jouy Gi.bEat. | 
Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


| 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS;| 
or, MEMOIRS of the LADY SERAPHINA. By the| 
‘Author of ‘Letters from Madras.’ With Illustrations 
by Pai. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FIVE) 
SENSES. By HABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz). Royal 
4to. price 5s. | 
STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS. 
PLAYFELLOWS. With Illustrations by J. ABSOLON. | 
Small 4to. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. | 


ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND 
INSTINCT of ANIMALS. By MRS. R. LEE, Author 
of ‘The African Wanderers,’ ‘ Adventures in Australia,’ 


&c. With Ilustrations by Hargison Were. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. cloth, 


In royal 16mo, with superior Illustrations, 6:2. plain ; 


1s. coloured, 
1. BRITISH ANIMALS; with Seven 
Pictures, 
2. BRITISIT BIRDS; with Seven Pic- 
tures. 


3. THE FARM and ITS SCENES; 


with Six Pictures. 
*,* The Descriptions by Mrs. Lez, and the Drawings by 
IL. Werk. 


4. THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN. With Six new Illustrations. 


Grant & GrirritnH (successors to J. Harris), Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Miss Strickland’s Life of Queen Elizabeth. 


Nata ata *a"atatatay 


NOW READY, with Two Portraits and a Vignette, 12s. bound, 


VOL. IV. OF 


THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
New, Revisep, and Cuzargr Epition, embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 


Vol. IV. comprises THE LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH complete, 


Occupying nearly 800 pages. 





ALSO NOW READY, 


VOL. XI. 


OF THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE 


CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 


Colburn’s English Translation. 


The leading subjects of interest comprised in the present Volume, are the Campaign in Spain in 1809—The Battle of 
Talavera—The Expedition to Rochefort—The Disastrous Walcheren Expedition—Napoleon’s Divorce from Josephine and 


Marriage with Marie Louise, &c. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW NOVELS. 


I 


JUST PUBLISHED, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE ; 


Or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


In 3 


By MRS. BURBURY. 


vols. 


THE FAIR CAREW; OR, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Ill. 
ACATHA BEAUFORT ; 
Or, FAMILY PRIDE. By the Author of ‘ Pique.’ 
In 3 vols. [ Shortly. 


London: Smita, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





LATEST NEW WORK 


ON BRITISH INDIA. 





Dedicated by permission to S 


ir James Weir Hogg, Bart. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 650 pages, 


A HISTORY OF 


BRITISH INDIA. 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 


Cloth extra. 


Notes, &c. 


7s. 


London. Geo. RoutiEpce & Co. 2 and 3, Farringdon-street. 





{ROOMBRIDGE’S SHILLING DIARY, 
1852, is now ready, Svo. size, ruled, three days on a n 

the best writing paper.—As many parties were dis ppoiuted: last 
year in obtaining copies, the having exhausted a 
edition, it is requested that early application be made for the 
Diary for 1852, of any Bookseller in Town or Country.—GROOM- 
BRIDGE’s SHILLING DIARY is the best and ¢ pest ever 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


published 
ULCH ERS LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
an OETICAL MISCELLAN 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price on a veniageeed 
London : Suttaby & Co. Sudbury: G. W. Fuleher. 


ADDRESSED TO THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
Just published, price 2d., to be completed in Twelve Monthly 


iu a Numbers, 

M Y MISSION - By 8. H., Author of ‘ Thoughts 
on_ Religious Education.’ No. II. 

“WHO ARE THE PEOPLE OF GOD?” 2 

London: Published by J. H. Wordley, 30, Fore-street, City. 

Just published, svo. price 6d. 

A SERMON, Preached in the Church of 
ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER-SQUARE, on Sunday, Octo- 

ber 19, being the SUNDAY AFTER THE CLOSING of the 

GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 


NATIONS. By HENRY HAWARTH, B.D., Rector. 
London : John Radwell, 46, New Bond-street. 


“ This issue is a miracle of cheapness.”— Bath Gazette. 
“ Mr. Collins's series is above all praise.”—Christian Witness. 
NEW VOLUME—COLLINS'S SERIES. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 28. cloth, or 6s. 6d. moroceo 


elegant, each, 
ELIGION and GEOLOGY, By Pror. 
HITCHCOCK, 


2. The ISLAND WORLD of the PACIFIC; 


being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel. By Rev. 
H. J. CHEEVER. 


3. The PROVINCIAL LETTERS of BLAISE 
PASCAL; a new Translation, with Life. 

Clergymen, Sabbath-School Teachers, and all who desire the 
wide circulation of Sound Religious and popular Literature are 
invited to examine this Series, Other valuable Works are in 
preparation. 

William Collins, London and Glasgow ; and all Booksellers and 
at all Railway Stations. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the CORIN- 
THIANS, on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Ver- 
sion of the same. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
*Rales for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 











THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 








Manuscripts, &c. &c. 
__Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
\ . With Plates, price 2s. 
HE LIVER; its Importance to Health, and the 
extreme Frequency of its Disorder, With the Derange- 
ments (both Nervous and Dyspeptic) its Disorder occasions fully 
explained, and their Treatment. 
y CHARLES SEARLE, M.D, M.R.C.S.E., 
Author of * The Philosophy of Life, ‘ Health and Disease,’ &c. 
Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


THE NEW WORKS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


—.@——— 





Just ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE DEATH-FLAG. 
By the Author of * Geraldine of Desmond.” 
*y* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 

2. LIFE AND ITS LESSONS; or, the 
PERILS of WEDLOCK. 

3. LORD W. LENNOX’S ‘PERCY 
HAMILTON.’ 3 yols. : 





THE NEW VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 


4, HENDERSON’S ‘NEW SOUTH 
WALES.” 2 vols. Plates, 21s. 


5. Dr. BERNCASTLE’S ‘VOYAGE to 
CHINA.’ 2 vols. Plates, 2ls. 

6. RYAN’S ‘ADVENTURES in CALIFOR- 
NIA.” 2 vols. 28 plates, 18s. 


7. Capt. REID'S ‘RIFLE RANGERS.’ 2 
vols. Plates, 158, 
HERVEY'’S ‘TEN YEARS 


8. Capt. 
INDIA,’ Tem. small svo. 

9. SIRR'S ‘CEYLON and the CINGALESE.’ 
2 vols. Plates. 


10. NAPIER’S ‘SOUTHERN AFRICA.’ 
vols. plates. 
*ARCTIC DISCO- 


1l. SHILLINGLAW’S 
VERY.’ 2nd edit. Plates, le. 6d. 

12. REVELATIONS of HUNGARY. Por- 
trait, 103, 6d. 


13. THE EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL. 
Plates, 78. 6d. 


14. SCENES of the CIVIL WAR in HUN- 
GARY. 4th edit, 7s. 6d. bound. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street, 


in 


2 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


——— 


AIZXYAOY IKETIAE> 
JESCHYLI SUPPLICES. Recensuit F. A. 
PALEY. Editio Emendatior. 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 


Cambridge: John Deighton. London: Whittaker et Soc. ; 
Simpkin et Soc. 


A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of 
RELIGION. Including, among other Documents, the X Articles 
(1536), the XIII Articles (1533), the XLIL Articles (1552), the XI 
Articles (1559), the XX XIX Articles (1562 and 1571), the Lambeth 
Articles (1595), the Irish Articles (1615); with Illustrations from 
the Sy ymbolical Books of the Roman and Reformed Comm vunions, 
and from other contemporary sources. By C. HARDWICK, M.A., 
Fellow and Chaplain of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, and 
Whitehall Preacher, 8yo. 108, 


A TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME. FOLtcane, and IGNATIUS; and of | 
the APOLOGIES of JUST ARTYR and TERTU 
with an Introduction oy Lriet Notes illustrative of the Eccle- 

i First Two Ceuturies. By the Rev. T. 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine's 
Hall. New Edition. 8vo. 128, 

The Introduction containsan account of the present state of the 
question respecting the integrity of the Greek Text of the Epistles 
of I natius, with reference to the Syriac Version of some of them 
lately edited by Mr. Cureton. 


Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: Rivingtons. 


LITURGLZH BRITANNIC~; or, the several 
Elion ot BOOK of COMMON PRAY ER of the CHURCH 

ENGLAND, from its Compilation to the last Revision ; 
Me . with the Litur 'y set forth for the use of the Church of 
Scotland, grranged to show their respective variations. By W. 
KE ELING B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Byo. 16s, 

Cambridge: J. Deighton. 1 London: W. Pickering. 


THE HISTORY of the JE We in SPAIN, 
from the time of their SETTLEMEN that COUNTRY till 
the COMMENCEMENT of the PRES SEN" T CENTURY. Written 
and Illustrated with divers extremely scarce Documents, by DUN 
ADOLPHO DE CASTRO. Cadiz, 1847. 

“At the beats ining of the reign of the right Catholic Spouses, so 
high a tone did the heresy assume, that the learned were on the 
point of preaching the law of Moses, and the unlearned could not 
disguise their Judaism,.”— Andres Bernaldes, 

Translated by the Rev. EDWARD D. G. M. KIRWAN, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 63, 


A SERIES of FIGURES illustrative of GEO- 
gig AL OPTICS, reduced from Steel Engravings executed 

y F. ENGEL, under the direction of Professor K. SCILELL- 
ty ACH, of Berlin ; together with an Explanation, + ai a a 
‘Treatise, translate proms, the German of Professor Schellbach. 
The By Edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. LLOP- 
KINS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine's Hall, and for- 
merly Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Demy fulio, 10s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS and 
AMPL re ae to the “ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
MA A TE MATICS.” With an APPENDIX, containing the 
Questions recta curing | — First Days of the Senate- House 
Examinations in the Yea 848 49, 1850, and 1851. By the 
Kev. HAKVEY GOODWIN, . late Fellow and _ Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Gonville and us College. Second Edition. 
Svo. Us. 








Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: G, Bell. 


ARUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum Canta- 
brigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit H. DRURY, 
A.J} Editio Quarto, §vo, Nearly ready. 


BISHOP PEARSON'S FIVE LECTU RES 
on the ACTS of the APOSTLES and .e of ST. PAUL. 
Edited in English, with a few Notes, by J. R. CROW FOOT, 
B.D., Divinity Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, late Fellow 
and Divinity ‘Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College, &c. (ie a 
ead, 


Cambridge : J. Deighton. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 


IN THE PRESS. 


AN EXPOSITION of the XXXIX 
ARTICLES, derived from the WRITINGS of the OLDER 
DIVINES. the Rev. W. HOPKINS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Catherine’s Hall, me formerly Fellow of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


PARISH SERMONS. (Second Series.) By 
the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville 
aud Caius College, Cambridge. 

HULSEAN LECTURES, 1851. The PRE- 
PARATION for the GOSPEL, as exhibited in the HISTORY of 
the ISRAELITES. By the Rev. G. CURREY, B.D., Preacher at 
the Charterhouse, an oyle’s Lecturer, formerly’ Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Shortly. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, chiefly for 
the Use of Schools. By the Kev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Caius 
College, Author of ‘ An Elementary Course of Mathematics,’ &c. 

A SHORT TREATISE on the CONIC 


SEC errors. for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. HARVEY 
GooDW! 


This nel will be printed uniformly with and may be con- 
sidered as a companion to the ‘ Elementary Mechanics.’ 


i 


Cambridge: Joun Deicurton, 
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Enlargement 


OF 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE Proprietors of ‘THe LITERARY GAZETTE,’ im- 
pressed with a conviction that it was not possible 
to treat efficiently of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama, within the limits of 
a paper of sixteen pages, resolved, at the com- 
|mencement of their undertaking in January last, 
to devote the Journal exclusively to the interests 
As the season arrived for the 
Exhibitions of Pictures, it was found necessary, in 
compliance with the wishes of many Subscribers, 
to give critical notices of them; but these were 
insufficient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Arts, while they intrenched upon the space in- 
tended for Literature. The insertion of Reviews 
of Scientific Works elicited also complaints that 
the Reports of the Learned Societies should have 
been relinquished, and it has been felt that a 
weekly record of the progress of Science is still 
a desideratum. 


Encouraged by the success that has attended 
their efforts in the department of Literature, (the 
circulation of ‘THe Literary Gazetre,’ notwith- 
standing these deficiencies, having been more than 
doubled,) the Proprietors have determined to 
enlarge their Journal to twenty-four pages, and to 
devote the additional space to special departments 
of Science, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


The contents of ‘THe Literary GAzerre’ will 
then be arranged as follows :— 


Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts, of all im- 
portant new English Works, and occasionally of Foreign 
Works. 


Notices. —Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
New Books, not suitable for review. 

Summary.—Announcements of Forthcoming Works, 
with Notices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, 
Periodicals, Pamphlets, &c. 

List of New Books,.—The usual List, with par. 
ticulars of size, and price of all books published during the 
week, 

Communications.—Original Memoirs, Biographies, 
Accounts of Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters from 
Correspondents, &c. 

Topics of the Week.—An editorial record of 
literary, scientific, and social intelligence. 

Proceedings of Societies.— Abstracts of original 
Lectures and of Papers read at the Learned Societies, with 
occasional illustrative Woodcuts of Diagrams, Sections, &c. 

Fine Arts.—Reviews and Notices of Art Publications, 
Prints, Exhibitions, Sales of Pictures, &c., and general art 
intelligence. 

Poreign Correspondence. —TJeticrs from Cor- 
respondents resident in Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, and other 
continental cities. 

Music.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, New 
Publications, and general musical intelligence. 


The Drama.—Reports of the Theatres, with Criti- 
cisms of new Plays, and general dramatic intelligence. 


Varieties .—Fragments of general interest. 
It is proposed to commence this enlargement of 
‘Tue LITERARY GAZETTE’ with the commencement 


of the season, on the 15th November, and, with it, 
to return to the price of Fourpence. 


Office, —5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





HOPE & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS for NOVEMBER. 


1. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT REY 
THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY. ; 


A CONCORDANCE to the 


LITURGY 10r BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the R 
GREEN, B.D , Viear of St. Neots, Hunts. E cr. J. 
title, gilt leaves, price 68. xtra cloth, coloured 


2. 

INQUIRY into the THEOLOGY 
of the ANGLICAN REFORMERS: with Extracts from theiy 
Writings on the Apostolical Succession, Baptism, the Holy Buch 
rist, Predestination, Faith, and W orks. With a concluding Dis- 
sertation on their value and ee in illustrating the teachi 
of the Church of England. By a PRIEST of the DIOCESE 4 
EXETER. 1 vol. post 8vo. price $8, 


3. 
PRAYERS for NATIONAL and 
PAROCHIAY, SUNDAY and DAILY SCHOOLS. By the on 
JAMES MICKLEBUKGH, Vicar of Ashill, Taunton. Price 22, 


The HARMONY’ of the GOSPELS 


DISPLAYED, in a series of Questions and Answers select 

bene Works of the best Authors, for the Use of cad of Fane 
of Schools. Edited by aCLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 

ENG LAND. In 2 vols. post Svo. price 16s, 


5. 

The PRESENT CRISIS in EGYPT 
in relation to our OV ERLAN DCOMMUNICATION with INDIA, 
Nos. and II. Price 1a eac 

This Pamphlet was highly spoken of at the great meeting on the 
affairs of Egypt at the London Tavern on the lth of October, 


6. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By 
the Rev. EDWAKD MANGIN, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7a 6d. 
* This accomplished scholar and critic. .... We cordially recom- 
mend this attractive volume.”—Luth Herald. 


7- 
SCEPTICISM and ROMANISM; 
their Claims and Conflicts as Conflicting yet Cognate Systems et 
Superstition and Unbelief. Price 1a, 


MELBURN: A Veen. 
Contents of the Vision. 


Tntroduction—The Vision—Criminality of Woman—Her state 
of Horror and Despair in the Relation of her own past Life—The 
Man she Seduced—His Feelings—Punishment for Evil Deeds— 
Hell, its Torments and Occupants—The Monster Fiend—Final 
Day—Resurrection of the ,Dead— The Savic nur—Heaven—Day of 
Judgment—Trial and C tion—C 


Price 5s. 





9. 

The BATTLES of the FROGS and 
MICE. After Homer. Py the SINGING MOUSE. With 
Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by the same, 

rice ls. 6d. 2 
* The woodcuts are really good—funny and spirited.”—Guardian: 


10, 

LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRA- 
VELLER'’S PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON, Author of 
* Affinities of Foreigners.” Price 12s. 6d. 

* Since the days of Mrs. Jameson's * Diary of an Ennuyée, we 
we. not read a more genuine piece of feminine criticism. 

Morning Advertiz:r. 

“ Written in a lively and agreeable style.”— Britannia, 

“A more delightful collection of anecdote, criticism, and com- 
mentary, replete with taste, we have not perused ; and for the 
appreachi = oy nights, when the winds moan, the fire blazes 
merrily,and the curtains are drawn, we could not recommend 3 
more suitable book.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


RAMBLES ; THROU GII ROME. By 
the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Price 12s. 6d. 

“We never perused a work which makes us so familiar be 
Rome and the Romans as the present. It embraces every taee 
interest within and without—internal and external. It isa F 
book of the Eternal City, in fact. And besides the numerous 
anecdotes — historical, individual, traditional, and local—with 
which it abounds, it describes the every-day life of the people with 
a vivacity and a truthfulness that one cannot for a moment ques- 
tion.” — Weekly Dispatch. t 

“A more earnest and painful history of the spiritual bondage o! 
the Roman people has scarcely ever been written.” 

Bell's Messenger. 

“ These ‘ Rambles’ are very intesesting—a truly delightful col 
lection, which reflect great credit on their author, We trust their 
cireul: ation may be equal to their merits.”"— Morning Herald. 

“The history of the banker Torlonia is almost without & 
parallel, and will be read with marvellous avidity. The account 
of the Roman maids and matrons, their morals and their manners, 
is peculiarly attractive. This i = the best Hand-book for pilgrims 
to the Eternal City.”—Britann 

“A valuable addition to historic literature.” 

Reynolds's Newspaper. 


12, 
The BRITISH SHEPHERD; and 


Other Poems. By R. J. TEMPLE, Assistant Minister of St. Bar 
nabas, King-square, London. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

HOPE & CO. undertake the Printing and Publishing of Dosla, 
Pampblets, Sermons, &c. The Works are printed in the Me vlighing 
style, greatly under the usual charges; while in the Pu —" 

epartment every endeavour is made to promote ane J ~. 
Authors will save considerably by employing HOPE & CO. 


London: Hors & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


——@—— 


Preparing for Publication. 


1 


ELEMENTARY PILYSICS. By 


hor of the ‘ Poetry of Science.” Coloured 
ROBERT HUNT. Aut hs ce.’ | Colour: 
Frontispiece—217 Wood Engravings. Foolscap Svo. ns » oe i 


POPULAR WISTORY OF MOL- 


‘is and their Animal Inhabitants) By MARY 
Le eRTS. yee Re aad Eighteen Coloured Plates. Royal i6mo. 
pony 10s. 6d, [In November, 
3. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Comprising all the Spe- 
TERN ping Twenty Coloured Plates. Koyal itmo. cloth, 
tte 6d. {dn Novender. 


4. 
RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. By Dr, JOSEPH D. HOOKER, FP.R.S. Part 3, 
concluding the work, Ten Coloured Plates. F | 
5. 
INSECTA BRITANNICA, 
—Dirtens.—By FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS. 
Plates. 25s. cloth. 


Vol. 


Demy 8vo. Ten 


6. 
Under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


FLOREZ NOV ZELANDIA, being 
the rtion si Nes Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. By 
Dr. WookER. In Monthly Parts. Eight Plates. &s. 
coloured, 58. ~_ 


Recently published. 


7. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, a 
History of the British Sea-weeds. Every species bon illustrated by 
acoloured Plate. Three vols. containing 260 Plat 128, 
arranged systematically in 4 vols. 7l. 178. 6d. eat 7] vets ‘lebed. 


8. 


THE BRITISH PALAOZOIC 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardian 
— By Professor M’°COY. In royal 4to. With numerous 


Parr I. containing the RADIATA and ARTICULATA, is now 
ready. 16s, 

Part Il. anne the LOWER PAL-EOZOIC MOLLUSCA, 
is in the press. 


9. 
y al 1s 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 
W. J, HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 21s. 6d. Illustrated 
vith four coloured plates by Fitch, showing— 
1 ye entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the surface of 
e water. 
2 A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, together 
with as much of the enormous foliage as the broad dimen- 
sions of the paper will admit. 
3 A fully expanded flower of the “natural size, with foliage, &c. 
iA vertical section of the fully developed flower, with various 
issections and analyses, 


10. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS, Gardener to 
T, Assheton Smith, Esq. Svo.° Ulustrated with Plates. 


lL. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. By 


wo AM THOMPSON, Esq., President of the Natural History 
aud Philosophical Society of Belfast. Three vols. Svo. 42s, 
[Recently completed. 


12, 


DROPS OF WATER;; their marvel- 


lousand beautiful Inhabitants displayed. by the Microscope. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Square 12mo. with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


13, 
INSTINCT AND REASON. By 


—~~4 SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and Wood- 


cute, 


EPISODES oF INSECT LIFE. 


. In three Series, each being complete in itself. Beau- 
tly illustrated. Price of each “ia 2!8. coloured ; 16s, plain. 


,_HOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE;; or, a 


Lesson in Geology. B 
y Dr. MANTELL, F.R.S. Vice-Presi- 
cat ine Geological Society. Eighth Edition. Conside srably en- 


ith four col d Pl . 
Nous, and a 7 +t {the pr ong and numerous Wood Illustra- 


Reeve & Benya, 
5, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden. 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_—>——_ 


Now ready. 


1 
The Traveller’s Library, IX. and X. 


A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. From _the German of IDA PFEIFFER, by Mrs. 
PERCY SINNETT. 2 Parts, 1Cmo. price Two Shillings, 


1”. 

Mr. P. Hf. GOSSE'S NEW WORK 
—A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With coloured 
Plates, Post 8vo. lis. 


The main source of the freshness of the book is the cirewmstance 
that everything is drawn from Nature.” LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Bishop THIRL WALL'S IISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition. Vol. VI. with 
Map of the Marches of Alexander. vo. 2s, 


Iv. 

HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES; 
or, mi LS of the OP FICIAL, PERSONAGES of the B RITISH 
EMPIRE. Being a New Edition, ee ae continued, of 
BEATSON’S PULITICAL INDEX. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISII RAILL- 


WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELATIONS. By 
JOHN FRANCIS, 2 vols. 8vo, 2i8. 


vi 

The CABINET LAWYER, or 
POPULAR DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND, Fifteenth 
Edition, corrected; with the Statutes of the last Session, and 
Legal Decisions to Mich, Term, 14415 Victoria. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


VIL. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS 
and SIMILES. Illuminated by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
In carved covers, with medallion Mead. Square post 8vo, 21s. 


Vill, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. With 


13 Plates from Designs by CornouLp, MEapows, and Str PRANOFF. 
New Edition (1851), Square crown 8vo. 158.; morocco, 28s, 


In November. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES 


STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of vm ANCE, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 24 
[On Friday next. 


x. 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PITY- 
SIOL OGIC AL RESEARC HES, collected and republished from 
the Ph al Tra ; with Notes. sve 

fOn the 14th inst. 


Sir J. RICHARDS ON’S BOAT- 
VOYAGE through RUPERT'S LAND and along the CEN- 
TRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the DISCOVE RY 

SHIPS under Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, Coloured Map and 
Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s, 6d. Lin a few days. 





Xu. 

Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW 
COMPLETE GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL 
TIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and NARRK 
2 vols. 8vo. 24 16s, 


and 


DICc- 
OW SEAS. 
{In afew days, 


x1. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on 
the CIRCUMSTANCES which determine the RATE of WAGES 
and the CON DITION of the LABOU RING CLASSES. Feap. svo. 


XIV. 
WESLEY and METHODISM. 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of Loyola and oo 
Ist SVO. 


By 


Portrait. 


BLAIR’S CHRON YOLOGICAL and 


HISTORICAL TABLES, extended under the revision of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H. New Edition (1551), with Corrections. 
Imperial 8yo. 31s, 6d. 


xvi 
The CHURCH of CHRIST in its 
IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY. By the Rev. EDWARD 
ARTHUR LITTON, M.A. 8vo. 


XVII. “ 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 
VERED, translated in the Metre of the Oxtatert, By the Rey. 
CHARLES LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A. 2 vols. fear. =. ise 
ert week, 


xvult. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. With 161 Designs and the 
Letter- press, engraved on Steel by F. P. Becker. New Edition 
(1851). Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. ; morocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d. 

(In a few days, 





London: LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZIN 


Price 2s, 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains : 


E for NovEMBER, 


Autobiography of Captain Digby The Revelations of a Common- 
Grand; or, ‘The Dangerous’ Place Man—.coneluded) 
Classes.’ Part Our Wars in Central As 

History of the Hungarian War. Flax and Flax-Cotton. 
Chapter IL. Edmund Burke. 

The French Critic in London. Ministerial Crisis in France— 

The Search for Sir John Frank-| Chronique de Paris. 


lin. What has the British Tax-Payer 
Venus Akestria. By W. Alling- to do with Colonial Wars or 
ham. ; © 
Poets and Players. 


oustitutions ? 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Five Lectures, 
addressed to the s sy ils a e Diocesan Training School, Win- 
hester, By K. CHE NE \ 1x TRE NCH, B.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Kilog's Colles ze, Js. Gd, 


ARUNDINES CAMI, SIVE MUSARUM 


CANTABRIGIENSIUM L ‘e SUS CANORI, collegit atque edicit 
IENRICUS DRURY, M.: Fourth Edition, 12s. [Next week, 





The OLD TESTAMENT.—Nineteen Sermens 
on the First Lessons for the Sundays y 34 Se 1G tt 
Sunday and the First Sunday after Trinity. MAURICE, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College. 4 


YEAST: A PROBLEM, reprinted from 
FRASER’'S MAGAZINE, with Additions and Alterations. 
Chaper Edition. (Nearly ready. 


The KINGDOM of CIIRIST: delineated in 
two Essays, on our Lord’s Account of Ilimself, and on the Cha- 
racter of a Christian Church. By R. WHATELY, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 88. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a 
NATURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, F.RS., Author of 
“Zoological Recreations. ” Post Sve. (Jn the press, 


HISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By W. 
FORSYTH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘Hortensius.’ svo. [Jn the press. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY 
ENGLAND. Bf Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.I1, 
Volume, 8vo. 2 


BABYLON and JERUSALEM: 
addressed to Ida, Countess of Mahn-Hahn. 
with a Preface by the Translator. 


GUYOT’S EARTH and MAN;; or, Physical 
Geography in its relation to the History of Ms unkind Slightly 
abridged, with Corrections and Notes. 


The SIX COLONIES of NEW ZEALAND. 
By W. FOX. 33; or, witha Map, by Arrowsmith, embodying all 
the latest information, 48. 6d. 


EDUCATION NECESSITY 
KIND: a Sermon preached at Hurstpierpoint, 
the Foundation: stone of the School 
J.C. HARE, M.A., 


and of 
The First 


a Letter 
From the German, 


the of MAN- 


at the Laying of 
or the Middle Classes. 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 8vo. 18, 6d. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD COPLESTONE, 
D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, with Selections from his Diary and 
Correspondence. Edited by W. J. COPLESTONE, M.A., Rector 
of Cromhall. &vo. 10s. 6d. 


GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, and their 
Rational Employment for the Cure of Certain Chronic Diseases 
By 8. SUTRO, M.D., Physician of the German Hospital. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC, 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 5a. 


LIGHT in DARKNESS ; 


Village Rectory. 




















or, Records of a 
Fifth and cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR POEMS. Selected by E. 


Third and cheaper Edition, 2e, 6. 


EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. Third 


and cheaper Edition, 1s. 


CHANCE and CHOICE ; 
of Circumstances. Two Tales: - 
Claudine de Soligny. 78. 6d. 


PARKER. 


or, the Education 
I. The Young Governess, — I}. 


ANSCHAR: a 
RICHARD JOHN KING. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY ; 
Life. Second Edition, 8. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE: 


the Lesson of Life. 


Story of the North. By 
78 


or, the Lesson of 


Another Leaf from 
By the Author of ‘ Brampton Rectory.’ &¢. 6d. 


LONDON: 
Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY. 


—_—~» — 


The HISTORY of the WAR in 
AFPGHANISTAN. By JOHN WM. KAYE. 
Written from the UNPUBLISHED LETTERS and 
JOURNALS of the MOST DISTINGUISHED MILI- 
TARY and POLITICAL OFFICERS employed in Aff- 
ghanistan throughout the momentous years of British 
Connexion with that country. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The ANSAYRII; or, ASSAS- 
SINS. With Travels in the Further East, including 
a Visit to Nineveh. By LIEUTENANT THE HON. 
FRED. WALPOLE, R.N. 3 vols. 8vo. with Llustra- 
tions, 27. 2s. 


The WHALE. By HERMAN 
MELVILLE, Author of ‘Typee,’ and ‘Omoo. 
3 vols. 


MIGNET’s HISTORY of MARY, 
QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
288. 


Rev. R. W. BROWNE’S HIS- 
TORY of GREEK CLASSICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Dr. CHEEVER’S LIFE in the 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 10s. 61. 


The PAPPENHEIMERS. A Nove. 


Edited by CAPTAIN ASHTON. 3 vols. 


PARKMAN’S HISTORY of the|: 
CONSPIRACY of PONTIAC. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 


CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 
RACE WALPOLE with the Rev. W. 
MASON. Edited by the Rey. J. MITFORD. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES in 
SCINDE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


—_— 


JOHN DRAYTON. 


2 vols. 


PROF. CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

LADY AVICE. 


A NovEn. 2 vols, 


MAC MICKING’S MANILLA 
and the PHILIPPINES in 1848-50. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SINCLAIR’S KALEIDOSCOPE 
of APHORISMS and ANECDOTES. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington-street, 


FOREICN WORKS. 
0. C. MARCUS, 


8, OXFORD-STREET, NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON, 


HAS JUST IMPORTED 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 
SCHEDA (J.), GENERAL KARTE von 


EUROPA, in Twenty-five Sheets, Solin, printed in colours, 41. 108. 
Gratis with the above, ‘ Geognostische Karte des Oesterreichischen 
Kaiserstaates, mit einem grossen Theile Deutschlands und Ita- 
liens,’ a Plan of London and Paris. 

*x* The above Map is the same as exhibited in the Great 
Exhibition, Vide Austrian Section, page 73, LI. As only a few 
copies of the raed Map have 2 ’ printed, immediate 
orders should be s 


SCHEDA'S. GEOGNOSTISCHE KARTE, 


&c. &c., separately, 2s. 6d. 
BERGHAUS (H.), PHYSIKALISCHER 
ATLAS, Second Edition, omapletely re-modelled and very much 
augmented. Parts 1. to 1V., folio, coloured, bound in cloth, 4/. 11s, 
The Parts separately, viz.— 
I. METEOROLOGISCH-KLIMATOGRAPHISCHER ATLAS, 
Fifteen Maps, folio, coloured, cloth, 178. éd. 
II. HYDROGRAPHISCHER ATLAS, Sixteen Maps, folio, 
coloured, cloth, 17s. 6d, 
IIL. GEOLOGISCHER ATLAS, Fifteen Maps, folio, coloured, 
eo 
and V. ERDMAGNETISCHER ATLAS, Five Maps, and 

PFLANZENGEOGRAPHISCHER ATLAS, “Bight Maps, folio, 
"aan ae bound together, cloth, 17s. 6d, 
ZOOLOGISCHER. ATLAS, oder ATLAS der THIER 
GEROGKAPITE Teoh Maps, folio, coloured, cloth, 178. 6d. 

*x* Parts VII. and VIII, completing this NEW EDITION, 
will be ready early in Nove: mber. 


SPRUNER (Dr. C.), ATLAS ANTIQUUS, 
bd oy oy | Maps, folio, coloured, cloth, 11. 48. 6d. 

The above forms Part - Spraner’s Wistorisch: Geographischer 
Hand Atlas.’ Part 11. 0: 


SPRUNER’S " HISTORISCH-GEOGRA- 
PHISCHER HAND ATLAS, zur Geschichte der Staa Europas, 
vom Anfange des Mitte lalters bis auf die neueste Ze! , Seventy- 
three coloured aeass folio, strongly bound, in cloth, 3% 178.; in 
half-russia, 4. 73. 6 
STIELER’S HAND ATLAS iiber alle Theile 
r Erde und iiber das Weltgebiiude, Complete Edition, 1851, 
zighty-three coloured Maps, folio, 2. 58. 6d. Single Maps at t sd. 
each. Bound in cloth, 2J, 88, ; in half-russia, 21, 14a. 
School Edition of the above, a selection of Thirty- 
one coloured Maps, folio, cloth, 17s. 6d. 


WEILAND (C.Z.), ALLGEMEINER HAND 
ATLAS der ganzen Erde, Seventy Maps, folio, coloured, with 
Title-page and Index, 4. The Maps separately at 1s. 6d. each. 
EUROPA, Four Sheets, folio, col. 9s. 
RHINE, Two Sheets, folio, col. 3s. 6d. 


SYDOW (E. v.), MAPS for SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES, on a ver: large scale, coloured, mounted on canvas, 
in portfolio, viz. :—1. The World, lia. 2. Europa, lls, 3. Asia, 98. 6d. 
4. Africa,7s. 5and 6. America, 98. 6d, 7. Germany, 13s. 6d. 
METHODISCHER HAND ATLAS 
fiir das Studium der Erdkunde, Third Edition, Twenty-one Sheets, 
folio, 128. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT to the above, Part I., Six Sheets, folio, 32. 6d. 


DIEZ (F. M.), DEUTSCHLAND, NIEDER- 
LANDE, BELGIEN, die SCHWEIZ, &c. &c , for the Use of Tra- 
vellers, mounted on canvas, and strongly bound in cloth, 10a, 6d. 
Gnats s with the above a complete Railway Map, Fifteen Sheets, 


“The RAILWAY MAP separately, half bound, 8vo. 38. 6d, 


BRETSCHNEIDER (C, A.), EUROPA zur 
ZEIT der REFORMATION, Nine Sheets, coloured, mounted on 
canvas, in portfolio, 12s, 

REUTER (F.), DER NORDLICHE GES- 
jag HIMMEL, Four Sheets, mounted on canvas, in port- 
WILTSCH (Th.), ATLAS sacer sive ECCLE- 


SIASTICUS, or Kirchenhistorischer Atlas, Five coloured Maps, 
folio, 108. 6d. 


MOLLER (J._H.), GEOGRAPHISCH-STA- 
TISCHES HANDW ORTERBUCH, iiber - Theile der Erde, 
2 vols. 8vyo, bound in one, cloth, marble edges, 158. 











On hand, a LARGE COLLECTION of PANORAMAS, 
VIEWS, &c. &c. of the different CONTINENTAL TOWNS, 
RIVERS, &. &. GUIDE and CONVERSATION BOOKS in 
all LANGUAGES. 





Mr. MARCUS begs to inform his Friends and Lovers of Foreign 
Literature, Maps, Atlases, &. &c., that he keeps a LARGE 
STOCK of FOREIGN MAPS and STANDARD FOREIGN 
WORKS always on hand. Books and Maps, &. &c. not in Stock 
are generally received within three weeks from the date of the 
order. 

FOREIGN and ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS supplied. 

EXPORTATION to the CONTINENT of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN BOOKS at the end of each Month. 

“The House at BONN University on the Rhine is the same.” 

A LIST of FOREIGN STANDARD BOOKS, MAPS, &c., 
NOW READY, to be had cratis on application. 

Liberal allowances made to Schools and Colleges. 

-_-~>- — 
Orto CHaRLEs Marcvs, 
English and Foreign Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street, 
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MR. MURRAY’S List. 
1851-2. 


1. THE GRENVILLE PAPERS; 


being the Private Correspondence of Richard Grenville Earl 

Temple, and his Brother, George Grenville, their Friends and 

eg ae including Mr. Grenville’s Diary of Political 
vents, 1763—65. Edited by WILLIAM JAME: 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. seed 


. LIVES of the FRIENDS aj 
glimeaed of LORD CHANCELLOR + 
RENDON. Illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. B 
LADY THERESA LEWIS. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 


3. SELECTIONS from the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHIIES. By the late Col. 
GURWOOD, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 


4. “ALL MY EYE.” By the Author 


of ‘Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau.’ 2 vols, post 8vo, 


5. HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the PEACE of UTRECHT. By LORD MAHON. Vols. y. 
and VI. The First Years of the American War : 1763-80. 
8vo. 


6. PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
an ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED in ABYSSINIA. 
By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. With Illustrations. vo. 


7. THE HISTORY of ENGLAND 
under the HOUSES of YORK and LANCASTER. Wit 
an Introductory Sketch of the Early Reformation, 8vo0. 


8. LIVES of the THREE DEVE- 
REUX, EARLS of ESSEX: 1540—1646. Founiled upon 
Letters and Documents chiefly Unpublished. By the Hon. 
Capt. DEVEREUX, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 


9 GROTE’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Vols. 1X. and X. From the Restoration of the 
Democracy at Athens (B.c. 403) to the Conclusion of the 
Sacred War (B.C. 346), With Maps. 8vo. 


its Mechanism 
By SIR CHARLES 
Post 8vo. 


10. THE HAND; 
and Endowments, as Evincing Design. 
BE A New Edition. Woodcuts. 


11. LIFEof THOMAS STOTHARD, 


R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. BRAY. 
Illustrated. Small 4to. 


12. A HISTORY of the SIKHS. 
By the late Capt. J. D. CUNNINGHAM. Second Baition, 
with a Memoir. Map. 8vo. 


13. THE DANES and NORTHMEN 


WORSAAE. Woodcuts. 8vo, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 


Sixth Edition, 


14. 
By W. F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
revised. 8vo. 


15. HOME SERMONS; written for 
Sunday Reading in Families. By Rev. JOHN PENROSE. 
8vo. 


OF FICIAL 


Being a Manual 
all Classes. One 


MURRAY'S 
sai of CHURCH and STATE. 
of Historical and Political Referenee for 
Volume, fcap. 8vo. 


17. AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSI- 


CAL MYTHOLOGY and BIOGRAPHY; 





Near Tottenham-court-road, London. 


MiTH, 
Popular Manual for Youth. By WILLIAM SMITH, 
L.L.D. 200 Woodcuts. Post-8vo. 


in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By J.J. A, | 
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GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Oficial Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 

By Authority of the Royal Commission. 
3 vols. Spicer Brothers, and W. Clowes & 
Sons. 

Turs has been a memorable year for England. 
At her invitation the world has poured its 
works of Industry upon her shores, From 
every corner of the globe the more remarkable 
efforts of thought have been entrusted to her 
care and submitted to her judgment. The year 
of the Great Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations will in the future shine 
like a star from amid the night of the past; by 
whose rays men will be guided onward and 
directed in their efforts to subdue nature and 
apply the works of creation to purposes of use 
and ornament. Now that the wondrous scene 
has closed, and the tramp of the receding 
nations is dying on the ear,—we can at length 
sit down to contemplate calmly the event and 
philosophize on the wondrous gathering. 

There are few of our readers who have not 
felt how almost impossible it was to do this in 
presence of the great fact itself. When men 
could enter the Industrial Palace, and survey 
the marvels which it held—sublimely exhibit- 
ing the superiority of mind over all material 
nature, yet bewildering the intellect by its 
vastness and their variety,—it demanded an 
effort which was constantly defeated to isolate 
agroup and study its peculiarities. As to those 
who look into a magic mirror a single object 
seen for a moment in individual distinctness is 
superseded by others equally attractive, that gra- 
dually develope themselves on the reflecting 
surface, until at length a crowd of images 
appear to struggle over the optic field, — so, 
thought became here baffled by her own mul- 
titudinous materials, and finally surrendered up 
herrule to the influence of a thoroughly excited 
and eager curiosity. 

There is a very beautiful physico-physio- 
logical speculation which supposes that every 
image which is pictured on the retina of the 
eye is impressed as on a photographic tablet, 
~and that by the excitation of the nervous 
system these images can be reproduced upon 
that sensitive surface by the operation of the 
nind, and thus recalled to memory. In a 
lect number and a certain order of minds this 
pwer is a remarkable phenomenon, and the 
nental reproduction is perfect; but to the vast 


painted in fading colours, and unless occasion- 


grat and so good have ‘been all the influences 
awakened by the International Exhibition, that 
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every day of more than five months combined 
beneath the crystal roof in one grand choral 
hyme, from which the nations drank knowledge 
¢an inspiration, must have their echoes pro- 
by every available means. A few weeks 
wore, and of the visible glories of this Great 
hibition but a visible wreck will remain. 
“mory, as we have said, may reproduce—and 
vil-many a picturesque Section and selected 
‘beet; but less uncertain récords are required 
‘0 inform us of the actual value, industrial and 
‘entifie, of those contributions from every 
jurter of the world which we have seen assem- 
in Hyde Park. 
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the ‘Official, Descriptive, and Illustrated 
e’ we have such a record. The work 


majority the pictures drawn upon the mind are | 





illy refreshed they vanish and disappear. So | British Mining and Mineral Products, the dis- 


ithecomes a duty of more than ordinary im-| same time, very many of the specimens ex- 
pertance by every possible medium to seek | hibited show the characters of the ores which 
‘or the maintenance and continuation of these. | were industrially valuable ;—and some of the 

¢ moral and physical harmonies that for | series were very complete in themselves. The 





is without a precedent in the annals of literature ; 
and when we regard the circumstances of difti- 
culty that surrounded the task of itsexecution, the 
praise bestowed on those who undertook it can 
scarcely be too great. The Contractors, in that 
enlarged spirit which appears to have entered into 
all that ro mat to the Exhibition, engaged men 
of reputation and authority in every department 
of science and manufacture to contribute such 
descriptive notes as should render the work 
eminently instructive. It, thus, contains a 
body of annotations which express the condition 
of human knowledge and the state of the 
world’s industry in 1851 :—and is a document 
of the utmost importance, as asummary report 
of this vast international “stock-taking,’’ which 
no great library—nor any gentleman’s library, 
of those who aim at the collection of literary 
standards—can hereafter be without. It is not 
a work of a day, a month, or a year :—it is for 
all time. Centuries hence it will be referred to 
as authority on the condition to which man 
had arrived at the period of its publication. It 
is at once a great Trades Directory, informing 
us where we are to seek for any particular kind 
of manufacture—a Natural History, recording 
the localities of almost every variety of native 
production—and a Cyclopedia, describing how 
far science has ministered to the necessities of 
humanity, by what efforts the crude products of 
the earth have been converted into articles 
of utility or made the medium of that refined 
expression which belongs to the province of 
creative Art. 

Let it not be thought that because the Exhi- 
bition is over it has fulfilled its purposes. It 
stands to the world in precisely the same rela- 
tion as do the philosopher and his works. The 
individual will die; but the thoughts which 
have been born of him, the truths which he 
has discovered, live on,—quickening and kind- 
ling other thoughts and truths. The Exhibition 
has lived its allotted time, and died; but this 
Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths 
to which it has given birth,—and which form 
the intellectual ground whereon the generations 
that we are not to see must build. 

To test the character of this record, we pur- 
pose taking the Catalogue as it now stands, and 
directing attention to a few of the more remark- 
able points in each Class and from each country 
which are therein described, — showing the 
value of the information given,—and indicating 
the importance of the more novel discoveries 
which ie been already perfected, or which 
may be regarded as merely valuable indications, 

To commence with Class I.—We cannot but 
feel that, although there were 534 exhibitors of 


play was far short of being fairly illustrative of 
the mineral wealth of our islands. At the 


first volume of the Catalogue and the notes 
appended will, however, show perhaps more 
completely than any other publication the 
actual value of our mineral produce. The col- 
lection of iron ores exhibited—particularly the 
very extensive series collected by Mr. S. H. 
Blackwell, illustrated by his communication to 
the Catalogue—afforded by far the best account 
of our iron-producing capabilities that has ever 
existed in the kingdom. It is satisfactory to 
know that the exhibition of iron in its various 
stages of manufacture, and in all its varied 
qualities, has already attracted the attention of 
the Continent to its importance,—and that we 
may fairly calculate on a very large increase in 
our exports even within the present year. The 





same Section furnishes us with much informa- 
tion on the building and ornamental stones of 
these islands,—and on the varieties of cements 
which are employed as binding agents or for 
purposes of ornamentation. The more impor- 
tant matters connected with this Class were, 
however, the illustrations of the processes by 
which metallurgical operations are facilitated or 
material economized. Of the latter character 
were the processes of Mr. Longmaid for the 
separation of silver from copper ore when even 
the quantity is exceedingly small,—and that of 
Mr. Oxland for removing wolfram from tin, 
which is very much deteriorated by the admix- 
ture :—the compounds of tungsten formed in 
the processs being available as a mordant for 
calico printers and dyers. The very beautiful 
process of Mr. Pattinson for desilverizing lead, 
—and that of Mr. Brockedon for compressing 
plumbago, and thus forming black lead for 
pencils of a very superior and uniform charac- 
ter— have been sufficiently long before the 
public to make all acquainted with their value, 

The Chemical Section connects itself in a 
peculiar manner with the metallurgical one ; and 
we find that the most striking illustrations of 
the applications of chemical science are shown 
in the illustrations of the manufacture of alum 
from the alum slate,—the formation of stannate 
of soda directly from tin ore,—and the produc- 
tion of paraftine from coal. The illustrations of 
the peat products in Class I. were of a similar 
character to this; and of peculiar interest, as 
these have been the subject of long and anxious 
discussion,—happily, however, we hope, ter- 
minated by the Official Report of Sir Robert 
Kane. The notes appended to the Chemical 
Section of the Catalogue have considerable 
value, as communicating within a short space 
a large amount of useful information. The 
Classes which embrace Substances used as Food 
and Vegetable and Animal Substances used in 
Manufacture are in some interesting divisions 
connected with the Class of Chemical Products, 
&ec. The preparation of osmazone—the puri- 
fication of sugar, and its preparation from beet- 
root—the preservation of gluten —and the 
manufacture of gelatine and starch—together 
with the entire process of malting, and the 
subsequent fermentation in the formation of 
beer— are all essentially dependent on 
Chemistry. In the preparation of substances 
used in manufacture we find again that 
chemical operations are constantly demanded, 
and superior chemical knowledge continually 
required. The jurors of Class IV. have awarded 
a council medal to Mr. Mercer for his peculiar 
mode of preparing cotton cloth. This process 
was, however, exhibited in Class XVIII. It 
consists in subjecting cotton to the action of 
caustic soda of suitable strength and at a proper 
temperature ; by which operation the fibres are 
contracted and fulled,—and thus thin and coarse 
cloth is converted into strong and fine, while it 
is, at the same time, improved for receiving 
colour in either printing or dyeing. These 
colours are rendered much more permanent by 
the change. 

Again, the Chevalier Clausen’s process for 
the preparation of flax, by which it is adapted 
for several uses to which it has not been hitherto 
applicable, is essentially chemical. The flax is 
saturated with a solution of soda, by which 
gluten is removed,—and the spaces between the 
fibres constituting the straw are impregnated 
with this alkali. In a subsequent stage of the 
process the flax is submitted to the action of 
acid,—carbonic acid is liberated from the car- 
bonate of soda employed,—and by its mecha- 
nical action the flax fibre is converted into a 
cotton-like substance. The advantages of this 
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are many; and in particular it promises to ex- 
tend the uses of this material, so that it may be 
employed in combination with cotton, silk, and 
wool in the preparation of new varieties of textile 
fabrics which will be exceedingly useful. 

The Catalogue reminds us of the value of 
a collection which is, we believe, now, by 
the liberal gift of the collector, the property 
of the nation. In the contribution of the 
Messrs. Lawson we have a very complete, in- 
structive, and scientifically arranged collection 
of the vegetable products of Scotland. We hope 
to see before many years shall have elapsed a 
similar collection from the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom :—which would form a museum 
of the highest interest and of the utmost educa- 
tional value. 

In this Catalogue the lists given by the 
Messrs. Harrison, Messrs. Fauntleroy, and Mr. 
Cross of the English and foreign woods used in 
manufacture are of great importance. Itisa 
curious fact, that the plants which produce many 
of the woods imported into this country, that 
are used by our turners and cabinet-makers, 
and displayed in the Messrs. Fauntleroy’s ad- 
mirable collection, are unknown to English 
botanists. Of an analogous character to these 
—but from the variety of articles included in the 
series placed in Class XXIX., devoted to mis- 
cellaneous manufactures,—the collection of the 
samples of foreign articles imported into Liver- 
pool within the last five years must not be for- 
gotten. More than thirteen pages of the Cata- 
logue are devoted to this important collection : 
—which has been most admirably classified by 
Mr. J. C. Archer. The commercial and scien- 
tific names or designations are given,—the class 
er order to which individually the animal and 
vegetable products belong is stated,—the places 
whence imported, the uses to which the import 
is applied, and the quantity received in 1850, 
are marked :—thus furnishing a mass of com- 
mercial information which would not have been 
obtained under any other circumstances than 
those of the Great Exhibition. The value of 
such a collection is shown by the fact that it 
contains one sample of heyescine—the hydro- 
borate of lime—of which a small quantity was 
imported into Liverpool a few years since from 
Peru. The supply of boracic acid not being at 
all equal to the demand, other sources than 
those already known are eagerly sought after,— 
and the preservation of this sample may possibly 
lead to our obtaining borax more abundantly 
than we have hitherto done. All Europe is at 
present supplied from the boracic lagunes of 
Tuscany,—a comparatively small quantity of 
tincal and borax being imported from the East 
Indies. It is with regret that we learn that the 
Catalogue will probably be the only record 
of this valuable collection. We earnestly hope, 
however, that Liverpool will not allow the 
specimens of her imports to be lost for all 
useful purposes in the boxes to which they 
are now in progress of being consigned. — 
The imports of Hull, although not so extensive 
as those of Liverpool, are still valuable as show- 
ing the trade in particular articles at the time 
of their collection. 

Nearly one hundred pages of this closely 
printed Catalogue are devoted to classified lists 
aad descriptions of the contributions from India 
to the Great Exhibition. The importance of 
these—and indeed of any similar collection— 
historically, scientifically, and commercially, 
are well explained in the opening paragraphs of 
the Indian Catalogue.— 


“ India, vast in extent and diversified in surface, 
is remarkable as the cradle of one, at least, of the 
nations who earliest practised the aris and cultivated 
the sciences which characterize civilization, and from 
whence these travelled to the West, and, perhaps, 





also to the East. Its present inhabitants continue 
to venerate sciences which they know only by name, 
and practise arts of which they know not the prin- 
ciples; and this with a skill not only remarkable for 
the early period at which it attained perfection, but 
also for the manner in which it has remained sta- 
tionary for so many ages. But when Commerce was 
in its infancy, or dealt only in the most precious 
commodities, these arts could not have been prac- 
tised unless India had contained within itself all the 
raw materials which Art could convert into useful 
articles or elegant ornaments, Without cotton, the 
so-called ‘webs of woven air’ could have had no 
existence. Without numerous barks, woods, and 
flowers, dyeing could not have been practised, and 
calico-printing would probably not have been in- 
vented. If an Indigofera had not been indigenous, 
indigo would never have derived its name from India, 
nor have afforded us the proof, in the stripe of 
mummy-cloth, of the early commercial intercourse 
between its native country and Egypt. Neither 
would sugar have been arranged by the Greeks with 
honeys, nor the Indians described as those who 
‘bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine succos,’ unless 
they had had the cane-like saccharum as a plant of 
their country. Neither in Persia would the proverb 
of ‘ giving an Indian answer,’ have been considered 
equivalent to a cut with an Indian sword, unless the 
Hindoos had possessed the ore which enabled them 
to manufacture their far-famed woofz steel; and gun- 
powder is likely to have been invented at an early 
age only in a country where ‘ villanous saltpetre’ is 
abundant. Besides these, India possesses an im- 
mense number, both of animal and of vegetable, as 
well as of mineral substances, well fitted fur arts and 
manufactures of every kind; and the country has 
often been described as capable of producing, within 
its own limits, almost all the useful products of every 
other quarter of the globe. There appear only two 
available methods by which a manufacturer can be 
made acquainted with the existence of foreign pro- 
ducts likely to be used in his business; one is, by 
the collection of such information as is obtainable 
respecting them, and arranging it according to the 
most prominent properties of such substances. When 
these are so arranged, it is comparatively easy for any 
one to ascertain whether India, or any other foreign 
country, contains any useful or ornamental product 
which might be employed instead of, and be cheaper 
than, that already in use. But with the most simple 
arrangement and clearly-conveyed information the 
manufacturer generally would feel little interest about 
unknown natural products and their strange names, 
unless he had an opportunity of seeing and of per- 
sonally examining them. ‘Then a glance of his 
practised eye, or the slightest handling of a new 
substance, informs him whether it is likely to be of 
use for his purposes. The collection, therefore, of 
such substances, and arranging them also, as above, 
according to their properties, is the only method 
calculated at once to interest the public and to give 
such confidence to the manufacturer as to induce him 
to submit them to trial. Their exhibition, therefore, 
is calculated not only to be of great use to the 
manufacturer, but of essential benefit to such coun- 
tries as possess many little-known products possessed 
of valuable properties, and procurable in large quan- 
titics at a cheap rate, ifa demand could be created 
for them.” 


As an apt illustration of this, we need refer 
only to the introduction of Gutta Percha,— 
which has been, as our readers know, within a 
very few years applied to a great variety of the 
most useful purposes. ‘The introduction of the 
so-called Vegetable Tallow—which is, indeed, 
a true wax—promises to be nearly as impor- 
tant. Both these substances were until re- 
cently unknown to our merchants and manu- 
facturers.—The East Indian Catalogue contains 
an amount of information which could not have 
been collected except under those favourable 
circumstances that appear to have presided over 
every stage of the Exhibition’s progress. Every 
article is classified,—its scientific name and 
synonym are given,—the places where obtained 
are named,—and in many cases the amount 
exported is stated. The descriptions of the 





manufactured articles are very full and nume. 
rous,— industrial operations are very 
described. The Observations on the’ Arts and 
Manufactures of India by which the enumera- 
tion of the articles in the Indian department js 
accompanied should be attentively read. The 

convey within a short space a large quantity of 
such information as we require. For example 
take the following.— . 

“In commissioning fine muslins from Da 
ample time should be given for their manufacture 
The time required for the preparation of a piece 
varies from one to four months, according to the 
quality of the fabric, the latter being the period 
necessary for the weaving of a half-piece of Mulmul 
Khas. The best season for making this kind of 
muslin is during the months of May, June, July 
and August. If several pieces of the finer kinds 
were to be manufactured, a full year’s notice would 
be required in order to procure the necessary quan- 
tity of thread.” 

The portions of the ‘Catalogue’ which are 
devoted to our other colonial possessions are no 
less important in the facts which they enu- 
merate and the information which they convey, 
—The Channel Islands, Malta and the Ionian 
Islands have contributed their raw materials 
and manufactures ;—and these are well fol- 
lowed up by the British Possessions in Africa 
and in America. Mr. Robert Ellis, the editor, 
—of the extreme difficulties of whose task, 
ably overcome, we shall eventually speak,— 
remarks :— 

“The distinguishing feature of all the contribu- 

tions to the Exhibition sent from the dependencies 
of Great Britain is, the predominance of raw mate- 
rial and produce over manufacture and arts. There 
is much that is suggestive in this fact. The early 
developement of the prosperity of a new country or 
colony is always necessarily more directly dependent 
on its natural products, and their application, than 
on the industrial arts.”’ 
—It was with a feeling of this truth that we as- 
sociated the consideration of the contributions 
from our Colonial Possessions with the first four 
Classes of the Exhibition. Next week we hope 
to continue our examination through the other 
Classes — properly manufacturing — and the 
Foreign States :—to which last the third volume 
of the Catalogue is entirely devoted. 

None of our colonies have forwarded a more 
interesting collection than Canada; and the 
catalogue of this and the annotations appended 
have a permanent interest. In particular, the 
note on the mineral produce of Canada is full 
of information :—showing that the only thing 
wanting to render Canada important in metal- 
lurgical operations is coal. Iron, copper, lead, 
zine, and nickel are abundant in several of the 
townships; and native gold exists in the drift 
of the eastern townships, along the south-eastern 
side of the Green Mountain range. There is, 
however, some promise of coal in New Bruns- 
wick and in Nova Scotia:—if produced in any 
quantity and of good quality, Canada will be 
materially benefited, — as that province might 
then be enabled to smelt its minerals with 
economy and bring them into the European 
markets. : , 

The Catalogue contains much _ interesting 
information relative to the products of Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, and the Bahamas. British Guiana 
has furnished a truly valuable Catalogue,—which 
may be referred to as affording an excellent 
natural history of this interesting colony. The 
same may be stated—although not to the same 
extent—of the contributions and Catalogue of 
British Possessions in Australasia. see 

In concluding this section of our examination 
of this remarkable publication, we should state 
that the History of the Exhibition is contributed by 
Mr. Henry Cole,—the construction ofthe — 
in Hyde Park is described by Mr. Digby Wyatt: 
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—and both these essays are of a very satisfac- 
character. There is also a valuable general 
classification of the objects in the Exhibition,— 
the compilation of Dr. Lyon Playfair, from the 
information obtained by those best informed in 
each one of the thirty Classes into which the 
Exhibition was divided. This is a skeleton 
which we should be glad to see endowed with 
life. The philosophy of the Great Exhibition 
might be extracted from it by a skilful hand. 
The Catalogue furnishes all necessary materials 
for such a work; which would be an excellent 
companion to this more bulky publication and 
an invaluable commentary if competently exe- 
ted. 
"The alphabetical and classified lists of the 
names of the exhibitors, and of the things 
exhibited, which preface the Catalogue are 
very convenient; and we may state that 
the three volumes contain 1,200 illustrations, 
the merits of which we shall deal with 
on another occasion. It will be evident 
from what has been already stated that a 
more important contribution to a commercial 
country than the ‘ Official Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition’ 
could scarcely have been offered ;—and this will 
be yet more strikingly shown when we come 
to the consideration of the manufacturing sec- 
tions and of the contributions of Foreign States. 
Regardless of expense, this work has been 
completed by the aid of a band of no fewer 
than twenty-six annotators selected, as we 
have said, from eminent professors of science, 
and skilled manufacturers. In addition to 
these and independently of the editor's staff 
of assistants, some ten other gentlemen were 
called on to furnish technical information and 
lend the assistance of their knowledge :—so that 
all possible means have been taken to render 
the ‘ Official Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue’ worthy of the wonderful gathering of 
which it is the permanent record, 








English Songs, and other Small Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. A New Edition, with Ad- 
ditions. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue additions to this delightful volume do not 
amount to much more than five-and-twenty 
pages; and among these most of the minor 
poems have already appeared in periodicals, 
—and many of them have been given to our 
readers, The book, however, still contains 
enough of sterling gold in its new matter to 
make something more than simple announce- 
ment welcome. How thoughtful and musical, 
for instance, is the following poem, which is 
entirely new to us,— 


Once I wandered with a Dream. 
Where'er [ went, by wood or stream, 
On sunny days, in. stormy weather, 
My dream and I were still together. 
When I was young my dream was young, 
And when I on my mother hung 
With school-boy eyes that ran in streams, 
How mournful was my dream of dreams! 
So ran Time ! 

And when, at last, 
I grew into a youth, and cast 
My cradle pleasures half aside, 
And rose from tears to blushing pride, 
Ever did my dream and I 
Together like two lovers wander, 
And sometimes sigh and sometimes ponder, 
Graver than in infancy ;— 
My dream, men told me, never true ! 
Yet,—so it was, we grew and grew, 
Fach loving now a sterner theme, 
More subtle thoughts, more bold opinions, 
Whilst higher in the heavenly blue, 
On airier, more ambitious pinions, 
Would rise—and rise—my dream! 
My dream, they said, was never true. 
And yet I dream’d of Truth—of things 
Beyond the circling of the spheres, 
Of haunts wherein the angel sings 
For ever to Almighty ears. 
Beyond the clouds,—beyond the thunder, 
Beyond the planets over head, 
Impetuous, daring, wild with wonder, 
My dream and I together fled :— 





Fled,—but soon return'd to earth, 

Our gentle home, our place of birth, 
Where still the unlearned poet dreams, 
Of humble wrongs and household themes. 
Not starry-crowned, nor hid in steel, 

Not wandering on infernal shore, 

Niis simple Muse, content to feel 

What is and was, asks nothing more 
When her voice doth echo truly,— 
Nothing, save to touch us duly 

With the sadness of her story :— 

This is all her glory! 

And men say that thou art vain ?— 
Child of folly ?—sinful Pain ?— 

No: they err, who thus arraign. 
No:—the God who giveth reason, 
Armed for a severer theme, 

In our sunny, soaring season, 

Crowns us with a dream ;— 

Bids us then drink in the sound 

Of the wild wind whispering round,— 
Bids us read the rose’s leaf 

For its moral, sweet and brief,— 

Bids us listen, as we walk 

Ry the murmuring of the sea, 

To the soft, sweet Muse’s talk 

Of all that was and is to be. 

True ?—ay, true as are the flowers, 

True as spring or winter rain, 

True as are the starry hours 

Are the children of the brain. 

Heed not from what cell unknown 

The wild Imagination springs, 

Nor where the Pheenix burns alone, 

Nor where the dying cygnet sings; 

The splendour of the stars is here, 

The music of the rain and wind, 

The song of birds, at eve and morn, 

The perfume with the violet born ;— 
Here, too, the Soul’s creations,—clear 
Unto the willing mind. 

The beauty and the worth of things 
Take not their common outward shape 
At all times, but will oft escape 

In subtler, airier forms and sounds, 
From the heart’s profounder springs. 
And these, like visions shown of old | 
To Prophets in the Hebrew days, | 
Reveal not to the vain and cold 
Their nature, nor to vulgar gaze | 
Appear with kind familiar eyes, | 
But shine alone on good and wise. 





—You and I were born together, 
O my love, my Dream! 

You and I have sail’d together 
Adown Life’s stream. 

Through the sun and stormy weather | 
We have laugh’d and wept together : 
Never did the wrath of June 

Harm us with its burning noon: 

Never did the Winter's rime 

Chill us in our braver time. 

Tell me,—O ye worldly Sages, 

Toiling all for golden wages, 

Lawyers subtle, grave physicians, 

Skilful reckoners, sound logicians, 

What deem’d ye, in age or youth, 

The one great philosophic Truth ?— 
What was still your aim ?— 

Love ?—or power ?—wealth ?—or fame ?— 
Tell me,—now that day is closing, 

And your minds are calm, reposing 

From the weary task of Life ; 

After all the storm and strife 

And the struggle in the stream, 

Tell me,—who hath aught beside him 
Truer than a dream? 


There is abundance of good matter too, in | 
the “familiar Epistle’ to a brother Poet,— 
which is here for the first time printed. Its 
dates, however, ranging betwixt 1839 and 
1850, remind us in the most tantalizing 
fashion possible of the flight of Time, by illus- 
trating how scanty and interrupted have been 
the singing hours of one of England's sweetest 
singers, We would fain look forward to some- 
thing more important than “additions” to a 
pocket volume of verse from Barry Cornwall. 
Be the causes what they may, his silence is to 
be regretted by all true lovers of poetry,—espe- 
cially when their regrets are quickened by such 
snatches of melody as the following.— 


If Life be ever pleasant, 
*Tis in merry hours like this, 
When the wine is old and sound, 
And the laugh is running round ; 
When each maiden mouth discloses 
Buds of pearl in beds of roses, 
Roses that we fain would kiss. 


If Life be ever gloomy, 
Tis as when we, long ago, 
Saw the friend we loved so well, 
Swiftly borne to debtor's cell ; 
And not one of us could lend him 
Gold or silver, or befriend him ; 
Scarce had time to soothe his woe. 
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Ah! Life has many changes, 
Sunny seasons, winter rains; 
So let’s pluck the Summer flower, 
Bravely front the frowning hour, 
Cherish all who'd fain befriend us, 
Whether good or ill attend us, 
Long as life remains. 








The Island World of the Pacific: being the 
Personal Narrative and Results of Travel 
through the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, 
and other Parts of Polynesia. By the Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever. Glasgow, Collins. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands ; or, the Heart of 
the Pacific, as It was and as It is. By the 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever. Bentley. 

TnEsE two works by the same author—an 

American clergyman, we believe,—consist of a 

mass of undigested matter relating chiefly to 

the Sandwich Islands, and which might easily 
have been condensed into one small volume, 
instead of being thrown before the public in 
two separate heaps. The author's main pur- 
pose seems to have been, to give an account of 
the progress which Christian missions have 
made in the islands in question, and of the 
changes produced by the instrumentality of 
these missions in the character and social habits 
of the natives. While ostensibly pursuing this 
object, however, he has but too clearly gratified 
an independent propensity towards book-mak- 
ing. Over and above the accounts of the labours 
of missionaries, we have in these volumes mis- 
cellaneous scraps of all kinds:—descriptions of 
scenery and natural productions,—memoranda 


| of tours and voyages,—moral reflections and 


dissertations,—disquisitions on volcanic agency 
and the formation of coral reefs,—tables of ex- 
ports and imports,—and quotations in almost 
every page from English and American poets. 
All these things are not wrought together into 
any very clear and equable narrative, pleasant 
for continuous perusal; but introduced without 
any attempt at arrangement, so as to increase 
to the utmost the number of printed pages. To 


| make books of this kind instructive, it is above 


all things necessary that the author should pro- 
ceed according to some system, determining the 
order in which he shall dispose the matter that 
he means to convey to his reader. When no 
better system can be devised, the chronologi- 
cal one is always tolerably suitable :—in other 
words, that plan which converts the book into 
a narrative of personal travel and adventure, 


| presenting the matter to the reader precisely in 
| the order in which it was originally presented 
| to the observation of the writer. 


A higher 
species of art in the arrangement of such works, 
however, is that according to which the writer, 


having first accumulated to himself all the 


materials regarding the foreign country that he 


| means to describe, proceeds to set forth these 


materials in successive portions, so as gradually 
to build up in the reader's mind the completed 


| image of the country and its people.—First, for 


example, Mr. Cheever might have given a geo- 
graphical and geological survey of the Sandwich 
Islands, including a view of their natural fea- 
tures; then he might have sketched their his- 
tory, and the state of native society which they 
presented before any systematic attempts had 
been made by civilized men to improve their 
condition; next he might have narrated the 
early beginnings and continued progress of 
missionary efforts;—finally passing on to a de- 
tailed account, illustrated by the writer’s per- 
sonal observations, of the improved state of 
society that has resulted from these ameliorating 
influences. Nothing of this kind has he at- 
tempted. Passages and anecdotes of consider- 
able interest do occur in his volumes; and, on 
the whole, the reader will find in them no small 
amount of material out of which to prepare for * 
himself some picture of the Sandwich Islands 
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and their inhabitants. But as literary per- 
formances—bearing, too, such attractive titles 
—these volumes are by no means creditable to 
Mr. Cheever’s notion of what a book ought to 
be. This is the more to be regretted as he 
writes in an easy and lively manner,—and 
could evidently make a good book if he were 
less bent on book-making. 

The following geographical survey and classi- 
fication of the various groups of islands consti- 
tuting what is called the Island-world occurs 
at the beginning of one of the volumes.— 


“The island-world of the Pacific is presented to 
our contemplation in a great variety of interesting 
aspects and relations. The vast ocean in which it 
is imbosomed, sweeping in latitude from pole to pole, 
and rolling in longitude over a whole hemisphere, 
exceeds the area of all the continents and islands of 
the globe, by ten millions of miles. Dotting it here 
and there, like stars in the air-ocean above, there are 
about 680 islands of Oceanica, exclusive of New 
Holland, New Zealand, New Caledonia, New Ireland, 
and the Salomons. Yet such is the relative dispro- 
portion to the continental world, of these small islands 
of the deep, to which the winged messengers of 
Commerce and Christianity are now eagerly flying 
on every breeze, that they are estimated to contain 
but 40,000 square miles, or less than the single State 
of New York; and their population, by latest esti- 
mates, is but little over 500,000. Within 10,000,000 
of square miles, the whole surface exposed above the 
water, exclusive of New Zealand, does not exceed 
80,000 square miles. Latest French geographers, 
and the authors of the learned quartos on the Ethno- 
graphy and Geology of Oceanica, attached to the 
United States Exploring Squadron, divide this vast 
realm of ocean and island into five portions:—First. 
Australia, including the Continent of New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land. Second. Melanesia, com- 
prising all that part of Oceanica inhabited by a dark- 
skinned race, with woolly or frizzled hair. It includes 
New Guinea and adjacent islands, New Britain, New 
Treland, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, the Feejees 
and Salomon Islands. Third. Malaisia; the name 
applied to the islands of the East Indian Seas, occu- 
pied by the yellow Malay race, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, Celebes, Philippine Isles, and Sooloo 
Group. Fourth. Micronesia; the name given to the 
long range of little groups and strips of coral rock 
and sand, scattered over the Pacific, to the north of 
the equator, and east of the Philippines, including 
the Pelew and Kingmill Groups. Fifth. Polynesia; 
this designates the islands of Oceanica nearest to 
America, inhabited by light coloured tribes allied to 
the Malaisan, and all speaking in dialects of one 
general language. Itis with this division of Oceanica 
only that we have to do in the present volume. 
Polynesia proper includes—1. The Navigator's 
Islands, otherwise called Samoa, having a population 
of 56,000. 2. Friendly Islands, or Tonga Group, 
with a population of 18,000. 3. New Zealand, with 
a population of 180,000. 4. Seciety Islands, or 
Tahitian Group, having a population of 18 or 20,000. 
5. Hervey Islands. ‘The population estimated by 
Mr. Williamsat 14,000. 6. Austral Islands, named 
Rimatara, Rurutu, Tubuai, Raivavia, and Rapa, 
once populous, now supposed to contain but 1,000. 
The first of these islands I visited and explored in 
a whale-ship, and have estimated its population 
at 400. 7. Gambier Group. Population 2,000. 
8. Paumotu Group, having 8,000. 9. Marquesas, 
or Washington Group, estimated to contain 20,000, 
being the least Christianized, or weaned from canni- 
balism and barbarity of all Polynesia. 10. Sandwich 
or Hawaiian Group. Estimated population before 
the late decimation by measles, 100,000; nowreduced, 
as by census of 1849, to 80,641.” 


Of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, in 
particular, the following is a summary account. 


“Those Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, so called 
by the English in honour of Lord Sandwich, were 
first made known to the rest of the world, at least to 
the commercial part, through their discovery of them 
by Capt. Cook, in the month of January, 1778. On 
the authority of Humboldt, in the late work en- 
titled ‘Cosmos,’ Gaetano, a Spaniard, discovered one 
of the Sandwich Islands in the year 1542. But the 





discovery was not prosecuted, and little or nothing 
was known of it till the voyage of Cook. | 
Placed far amid tlre melancholy main, 

and lying on the direct route to India from the 

modern, perhaps the ancient Ophir, this island cluster, | 
having eight summits properly forms the Ararat of | 
the North Pacific. They lie between the meridians 
of 155 and 160} west longitude and between the 
parallels of 19 and 224 north latitude; about 1,800 
miles from California, north-east; 5,000 from China, 
west; 5,000 from South America, south-east; 2,700 
from the Society Islands on the south. The names 
of those inhabited, taken as they lie in order from 
south-east to north-west, are, Hawaii, Maui, Kahool- 
awe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, Niihau, embrac- 
ing an area of about 6,100 square miles. They ex- 
tend, in a curved line, 490 miles, and would appear 
to be the summits of two parallel ranges of moun- 
tains, or volcanic centres, of which the volcanoes, 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, in Hawaii, are the 
south-eastern extremities. * * When these islands 
first came to be inhabited can not be conjectured : 
whence, is probable. Tradition reaches not to their 
origin, although curious fables of Hawaiian cos- 
mogony do. But the natives preserve the genealogy 
of seventy-three kings, have the names of some of the 
South Pacific islands, knew the direction of the Society’s 
Islands, the nearest inhabited group, and have tales 
of their ancestors’ coming thence; and their language 
is a dialect of the one great family of Polynesian 
tongues. * * The human constitution, it is evident, 
had attained to great perfection at the Sandwich 
Islands, and, their barbarism and sensuality to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there was high physical 
health and beauty before it was poisoned and marred 
by the mixture of abandoned foreigners, and the 
fresh provocatives to profligacy thereby given. The 
reverse is now painfully true; for disease is rife, and 
there is evidence of fatal, we fear irremediable, 
detriment having been done to the native constitu- 
tion, Still, the physical aspect of Hawaiians, as a 
race, is pleasing. Their complexion is a clear olive 
brown, like that of the Spanish gipsy, or as near in 
colour to the kernel of an English walnut as any- 
thing we are familiar with. They call themselves 
Kav tv, the red skin, in contrast with the KEoxro 
race, or white skin. Their features would make them 
to be classed by physiologists with the Malay divi- 
sion of the human family, from which, doubtless, they 
have sprung. They have generally thick lips and 
large nostrils, but the nose is not flat, nor the hair 
woolly, but uniformly straight and black. They have 
rather high cheek bones, like the North American 
Indian, and the erect European forehead, certainly 
not depressed or retreating, as one of the Sandwich 
Island histories erroneously characterizes it. The 
national Hawaiian head is of a good size, and phreno- 
logically well shaped, though it has a rather unduly 
large base, and is flattened and straight at the back. 
This unnatural flatness of the occiput is thought to 
be owing to the way the mother holds her babe, which 
is by the left hand, supporting the back of its head. 
Frequently, too, they lay its little head on a hard 
gourd-shell on purpose to flatten it; and the way of 
all Hawaiians, when sleeping, is to lie upon the back, 
which tends to keep the skull of the form given it 
in childhood. It is deemed becoming to a man to 
have his hair very short behind; and manly beauty, 
in their view, depends more upon the plane figure 
and breadth of the occiput than upon the height and 
fulness of the forehead. We have often heard them 
wonder at what they deem the fondness of foreigners 
for round heads. In person the Hawaiians are well 
formed, large limbed, and somewhat taller than the 
average of Americans. The race of the high chiefs 
especially was large, athletic, and finely propor- 
tioned.” 

After their discovery by Capt. Cook these 
islands remained for about forty years in very 
nearly their original savage condition ;—the 
intercourse which their inhabitants had with 
such European ships as touched at them con- 
tributing very little to their civilization, but 
rather injuring them by the introduction of 
vices and diseases till then unknown. It was 


not till the year 1819-20 that any systematic 
effort was made to remedy this state of things. 


| others bent on the same object. 





In that year some American missionaries estab- 


lished themselves in the islands, —and fron 
time to time these have been cme 
Within thi 
— the whole face of the Sandwich | 

as been changed :—the habits and manners of 
civilized life having superseded the barbarous 
and cruel customs formerly universal. One of 
the most remarkable achievements of the mis- 
sionaries has been, the establishment of a written 
literature on the basis of the native Hawaiian 
language.—This language 
“is simple in its structure, and very easy and uni 
both in its orthography and re wy 
from the facile genius of the tongue, this is owing to 
the good sense and judgment of the missionaries who 
first reduced it to writing. They admitted no silent 
letters, and adopted the uniform Spanish designation 
of the vowel-sounds. Hence, as in that beautify! 
language, a, e, i, 0, and u, always have each but one 
and its own sound, varied only by quantity: so ¢ 1 
unlike what is found in the English and French, the 
language is spelt and pronounced just as it is written 
and vice versd. Any one that hasa knowledge of 
the Spanish at once slides into the pronunciation of 
the Hawaiian vowels. The variety of only twelve 
letters expresses every Hawaiian sound, by reason of 
which, and the constant repetition of vowel termina. 
tions, the language to foreigners sounds monotonous, 
Also, no word ever ends in a consonant, nor can two 
consonant sounds come together, but a vowel js 
always interposed. Thus, an Hawaiian, in writing or 
pronouncing Boston, London, Bedford, will say 
Bosetona, Lonedona, Bedefoda. Some of the idioms 
are very peculiar and curious, There is no auxiliary 
verb ‘to be,’ nor any word to express the abstract idea 
of being or existence. Good idiomatic Hawaiian is, 
therefore, in short sentences, or clauses thereof, and 
the same word may be a noun or a verb, according 
to the sense to be expressed, without change. This, 
and the destitution of general terms, while specific 
ones are numerous, constitutes a state of the language 
favourable to the art of poetry. There are no varia- 
tions in nouns for case, number, or person; but the 
mood and tenses of verbs are pretty clearly distin- 
guished by simple prefixes and suffixes. The mode 
of conjugating verbs, the existence of a causative form, 
and the derivation of words from roots of two sylla- 
bles, are thought to indicate a resemblance and 
cognate origin with the Hebrew and other Oriental 
tongues.” 

The arts of reading and writing are now very 
generally known among the natives :—young 
couples being obliged to produce certificates of 
attendance at the mission-schools when they 
desire to enter into the marriage state. Mr. 
Cheever gives some interesting specimens of 
the native epistolary correspondence of these 
educated Hawaiians. Here, for example, is a 
love-letter from a Hawaiian student to his native 
sweetheart.— 

“Love to thee, by reason of whom my heart 
sleeps not night nor day, all the days of my dwelling 
here. O thou beautiful one, for whom my love 
shall never cease. Here also is this—at the time I 
heard you were going to Wailuku, I was enveloped 
in exceeding great love. And when I heard you 
had really gone, great was my regret for you, and 
exceeding great my love. My appearance was like 
a sick person who cannot answer when spoken to, 
I would not go down to the sea again, because I 
supposed you had not returned. I feared lest I should 
see all the places where you and I had conve 
together and walked together, and I should fall in the 
streets on account of the greatness of my love to you. 
I however did go down, and I was continually long- 
ing with love to you. Your father said to me, Won't 
you eat with us? I refused, saying I was full. But 
the truth was I had eat nothing. My t love to 
you, that was the thing which could alone satisfy 
me. Presently, however, I went to the place 0 
K—, and there I heard yow had arrived, I was 
little refreshed by hearing this. But my eyes e 
hung down. I longed to see you, but could not fin 
you, though I waited till dark. Now, while I am 
writing, my tears are dropping down for you; now 
my tears are my friends, and my affection to _ 
O thou who wilt forever be loved. Here also is this: 
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consent though to my desire, and write me, that I 
may know your love. My love to thee is great, thou 
splendid flower of Lanakahula.’ ” ‘ 

Though a missionary, Mr. Cheever is a 
thorough American,—and it is in the American 
gpirit that he has penned this passage.— 

«This at least we may rationally conjecture, that 
it is for some great and wise end, which may soon 

r, that the heart of the Pacifie has been so 

wonderfully prepared by Divine Providence and 
Grace. As an admitted voluntary member of the 
American confederacy, it may soon become the great 
missionary printing depot for Eastern Asia, Japan, 
and its archipelago of islands, whence the word of 
God and the living missionary teacher shall make 
their grand entry into those wide realms of paganism, 

a line of trans- Pacific American steamers.” 
—The Sandwich Islands, therefore, on the one 
side, if not Cuba on the other, will soon, it 
would seem, be annexed to America. 





A Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Cotton Manufacture of Dacca, in Bengal. 
By a former Resident in Dacca. Mortimer. 

Tue beautiful and delicate muslins from Dacca 

which have formed so prominent a feature in 

the Indian Department at the Exhibition have 
again directed attention, in some measure, 
towards that peculiar district and branch of 
industry in Bengal to which we are indebted 
for productions so exquisite and so costly, It 
is admitted on all hands, that the finest of the 

Dacca muslins exceed anything which can be 

— by the looms of Europe ; and when the 
anchester manufacturer described them “as 

the merest shadows of a commodity,” he pro- 

nounced, in fact, the highest eulogium which they 
could receive, and indicated in a few words the 
deficiencies of the English when compared with 
the Indian manufacture of muslins. There have 
been several general descriptions given of Dacca 
and its manufactures in the books of travellers, 
and in papers received from their servants by 
the East India Company; but before the ap- 

— of the present modest volume we have 
d no treatise on the question at once general 

and technical, and written by a person com- 

nee from long residence in the locality to 
escribe the changes which have taken place 
in the Dacca district since its cotton trade was 
almost extinguished by the importations of Bri- 
tish-made calicoes into India. The book before 
us will, we imagine, be very well received. It 


’ reminds us pty | of some of those memoirs, 
e 


at once able and elegant, which half a century 
ago it was not uncommon to have laid before 
Parliament as the answer of some accomplished 
servant of the East India Company to a ques- 
tion which had been put to, or an accusation 
which had been brought against, his honourable 
masters. The style is remarkable for its ease, 
simplicity, and correctness; and in a small 
compass the author has had the good fortune 
and the good sense to compress an amount of 
—— which is both curious and impor- 

We cannot pent to discuss the technical 
parts of the volume; but a few extracts from 
the descriptive passages will interest our readers. 
And first, as to the Dacca district itself.— 

“The locality most celebrated for this manufac- 
ture is the district of Dacca, situated in the eastern 
division of the province of Bengal. It comprehends 
atract of country near the confluence of the Ganges, 

aputra,and Megna, which,exclusive of Daeca- 

pore, now constituting a separate district, is 
about 1,960 square miles in extent. It consists of 
two portions, which differ widely in regard to phy- 
sical aspect and soil. One is considerably above the 
est level of the surrounding rivers in ordinary 
®asons of inundation, and is chiefly composed of 
clay, and of a siliceous and calcareous earth mixed 
with iron (kunkur). It forms a part of a similar 
"act about seventy miles in length, which extends 





into the neighbouring district of Mymunsing, and 
which is overrun with dense jungle. The other por- 
tion, which occupies more than one-half of the area 
of the district, is of alluvial formation, and presents 
the appearance of extensive fertile plains, intersected 
by branches of the rivers above mentioned, which 
inundate places of a low level to a depth varying 
from two to twelve feet during three months of the 
year. This portion, except its lowest sites, which 
form some extensive morasses (jheels), is highly cul- 
tivated, and produces abundant crops of rice, pulse, 
mustard, sesamum, sugar, indigo, cotton, safflower, 
turmeric, ginger, and betel leaf. The heat of the 
climate of Dacca is some degrees lower than that of 
the western districts of the province. The mean 
maximum temperature of May and September (the 
two hottest months in the season) was, as deduced 
from ten years’ observations, 87°39 degrees in the 
former, and 88°34 degrees in the latter month. Hu- 
midity is the characteristic of the climate. The 
average annual quantity of rain during eight years 
was 70°3 inches. The greatest fall in any year during 
that period was 93:9, and the least 46°8 inches. The 
population is composed of Hindoos and Mohammed- 
ans, in about equal numbers, and was estimated in the 
year 1837 at 530,000. * * The business of weaving 
is carried on, to a greater or less extent, in almost 
every village of the district ; but the principal manu- 
facturing towns (aurungs) where muslins are made, 
are the city of Dacca, Sunargong, Dumroy, Teet- 
badee, Junglebaree, and Bazettpore. Dacca is situ- 
ated on the Booreegunga, formerly a branch of the 
Ganges, but now one of the several channels through 
which the Brahmaputra discharges its waters into 
the Megna, It stands on the northern bank of this 
river, extending along. it to a distance of about four 
miles, and is surrounded inland, partly by com- 
paratively high ground covered with jungle and partly 
by low rice fields, which are inundated to a con- 
siderable depth during the rainy season. Like most 
native towns in Bengal it is very irregularly built. Its 
streets and lanes are long and narrow, and lined with 
brick houses and thatched huts, erected close to each 
other, and placed without any regard to uniformity. 
In some of the bazaars occupied by certain castes,— 
as weavers, goldsmiths, and shell-cutters,—the style 
of architecture is peculiar, many of the houses of 
three or four stories in height, having only a frontage 
of eight or ten feet, while the side walls, unperforated 
by doors or windows, extend back to a distance fre- 
quently of sixty or seventy feet. The dwellings of 
the European residents are large and well built, and 
give to the town a somewhat imposing appearance 
on approaching it from the south. Most of them 
stand on the bank of the Booreegunga, and have in 
front gardens upon terraces, the walls of which are 
washed by the river in the season of inundation. The 
population, consisting of Hindoos and Mohammed- 
ans, with a few English, Armenians, Greeks, and 
descendants of Portuguese, was computed in the year 
1838 at 68,000.” 


It has been known for some time that a 
peculiarly fine kind of cotton wool was employed 
by the Dacca weavers for their muslins;—and 
of this cotton the writer speaks as follows.— 


“The cotton of which the fine Dacca muslins are 
made is produced in the district. The plant is an 
annual, and attains a height of four or five feet. It 
is a variety of the Gossypium herbaceum ; but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Roxburgh, it differs from the common 
herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal in the following 
particulars, viz.:—‘ 1st. In its being more erect, with 
fewer branches, and the lobes of the leaves more 
pointed. 2nd. In the whole plant being tinged of a 
reddish colour, even the petioles and nerves of the 
leaves, and being less pubescent. 3rd. In having the 
peduncles which support the flower longer, and the 
exterior margins of the petals tinged with red. 4th. 
In the staple of the cotton being longer, much finer, 
and softer.’ This is the indigenous (desce) cotton of 
Dacca, which has been cultivated in the district from 
time immemorial, and which is generally known there 
by the name of photee. Another variety of cotton 
called bairaiti, which is raised in the eastern part of 
Bengal, has been regarded as yielding the material of 
which the fine muslins are fabricated ; but at Dacca 
it is considered as being inferior to the photec, and as 
differing from it, as it does from the desce cotton of 





Hurriaul, in having a larger pod, and shorter and 
coarser fibres, Cotton is raised in different parts of 
the district, but the photee, or finest kind, is grown 
only in certain localities situated along the banks of 
the Brahmaputra or its branches, and the Megna. 
Speaking of the latter of these sites of cultivation, 
the Commercial Resident of Dacca, in the year 
1800, remarks:—‘ A tract of land extending from 
Feringybazar, twelve miles south-east of Dacca, along 
the banks of the Megna to Edilpore, twenty miles 
north of the sea, occupying a space of about forty 
miles in length, and in some places as far as three in 
breadth, and situated in the per-gunnahs of Kidder- 
pore, Bickrampore, Rajenagur, Carticpore, Seram- 
pore, and Edilpore, is allowed to produce the finest 
cotton (kapas) grown in the Dacca province, and, I 
believe, I might add, in any part of the world, since 
no cotton that has yet been compared with it, whe- 
ther the produce of India, or of the islands of Mau- 
ritius or Bourbon, whose cotton is celebrated for its 
superior quality, has been found equal to it.’ He 
attributes the superiority of the cotton raised here to 
the vicinity of this part of the province to the sea,— 
‘the water of which,’ he remarks, ‘mixing, as the 
tide rolls it in with the water of the Megna which 
overflows that part of the country during three 
months in the year, deposits, as it subsides, sand and 
the saline particles which very considerably improve 
and fertilize the soil, which consists of light sand and 
brown earth.’ The other sites of cultivation noticed 
by him are ‘the banks of the Luckia, from the 
Dulaseree river to a little above Roopgunge, about 
sixteen miles in length, and a few miles on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, north of the Dulaseree,’ which, 
together with the country above mentioned, ‘ furnish 
the greater part of the kapas used in the Dacca 
province. Of the rest, some is grown in Buldecal, 
Bowal, and Alephsing, and some imported from 
Boosna, in the adjacent district of Rajeshye.’ Two 
crops of cotton are raised in the district. One is 
gathered in April and May, another in September 
and October. The former yields the finest produce, 
and is the crop, therefore, which is most extensively 
grown,” 

The following extract, which we put together 
from the concluding pages of the volume, con- 
tains precise and acceptable information with 
reference to the actual magnitude of the cotton 
trade of Dacca when it was most prosperous, 
and also with reference to the changes which 
have taken place in the industry of the Dacca 
district since its former staple productions have 
been in a great measure superseded.— 

“ The aggregate value of the cloth trade of Dacca, 
in the year 1753, was estimated by the Commercial 
Resident in 1800 at Arcot rupees 2,850,000, or 
356,2502. as the prime cost. * * Prior to 1765, the 
goods provided at the factory were purchased with 
bullion imported into the province from England. 
But after the Company acquired possession of the 
territorial revenues of the country, money was ad- 
vanced from the provincial treasuries for the purposes 
of trade. The stock of goods thus provided an- 
nually, or ‘the investment’ as it was called, was in- 
creased after that date to more than twice its former 
amount; and private merchants now began to trade 
with capital borrowed in the country, In 1771 the 
Company exported cloths to the amount of ten lacs 
of rupees (125,000/.), and English private traders to 
that of twenty lacs (250,0002.) The manufacture of 
muslins had been attempted at Paisley as early as 
the year 1700, but it was not until 1781 that it was 
permanently established and carried on with success 
in Great Britain. On the expiration of Arkwright’s 
patent, and the introduction of mule twist in 1785, 
this branch of industry was greatly extended. From 
1781 to 1787, the cotton manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain increased in value from 2,000,0002. to 7,500,000/. 
In the latter year there were forty-one spinning fac- 
tories at work in Lancashire. In 1787, the estimated 
prime cost of the cloths that passed through the cus- 
tom-house of Dacca was fifty lacs (625,0002.), while 
the value of the whole trade of the town for the same 
year was calculated at one-and-a-quarter crores of 
rupees (1,562,5002.). This appears to have been the 
most flourishing period of the cloth trade of Dacca, 
or it was, at least, the year in which the amount of 
exports was the greatest. Soon after this, the trade 
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began to decline. In 1793, the total value of cloths 
exported to foreign countries was estimated at 
170,2691. The estimated prime cost of the cloths 
manufactured at the stations connected with the 
Dacca factory, for exportation, from 1790 to 1799, 
inclusive, was 1,703,252. In 1807 the amount of 
the Company’s exports was 107,690/., while in 1813 
it was reduced to the comparatively small sum of 
33,8112. 8s. In 1817, the Commercial Residency 
was abolished, and the factory closed. Since the ex- 
tinction of the trade to Europe the manufacturing 
industry of the district has, from the increasing im- 
portation of cotton-twist and cloths into the country, 
been declining yearly. Native spun thread, with the 
exception of very fine and very coarse qualities, has 
in a great measure been superseded by British yarn. 
The cotton goods manufactured at Dacca in 1844 we 
yalued at 94,0002. * * Deducting 40,000/., which is 
the computed value of the British cotton yarn im- 
ported into Dacca and the neighbouring marts, and 
5,000/. as the value of the silk used in the fabrica- 
tion of cloths of mixed texture, the amount of money 
expended annually among the manufacturers of the 
district does not exceed 54,0001. * * The experiment 
of growing cotton in the district suited to supply the 
wants of the English market has been carried on by 
Government during the last seven vears. It is under 
the personal superintendence of a gentleman prac- 
tically acquainted with the culture of this plant in 
America. Though, indeed, little success has attended 
the cultivation of the American or other exotic varie- 
ties of cotton in the district, yet there is reason to 
hope that the results of the efforts now being made 
to raise the native kinds of the plant adapted to the 
above-mentioned purpose will prove more fortunate. 
The celebrity of the indigenous cotton used in the 
manufactures of the district, and the suitableness 
therefore of the soil to this cultivation, lead us to 
anticipate success in this experiment. Government 
have done everything in their power to promote the 
object in view. In addition to an expenditure of up- 
wards of 3,000/. on the experimental farm, they have 
held out encouragement to the ryots to engage in this 
branch of cultivation, by making advances of money 
to them for the purpose, and promising to purchase 
all the cotton that they raise.” 

These passages will convey a good idea of the 
general tone and character of the book before 
us. The writer has performed an acceptable 
service by publishing at this particular time so 
excellent a treatise on such a subject;—and we 
congratulate him also on having produced an 
Indian memoir neither too long, too dry, nor full 
of names which no European can pronounce. 





Deck and Port; or, Incidents of a Cruise to 
California. With Sketches of Rio de Janeiro, 
Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu, and San Fran- 
cisco. By the Rev. Water Colton. Part- 
ridge & Co. 

Henrk is a title-page to tempt all whose plea- 

sure it is 

to talk with mariners 
Who come from a far countree : 

but we are bound to tell those who propose to 

read the work on the strength of its promises 

that their time will be thrown away. It would 
be difficult to find a book of voyages more poor 
and unsatisfactory. The natural indignation 

that a reader has the right to indulge against a 

work which pretends to be something whilst 

it is nothing, is enhanced in the present instance 
by the flippancy and fine writing which infest 

every page. It is difficult to imagine how a 

man of the most moderate intelligence could 

have gone so far, and brought back so little 

worth remembering. Mr. Colton has been a 

traveller through the desolate Pacific; he has 

seen all the ‘‘ wonders of the great deep’’ as it 
beats in continual storms around Cape Horn, 
and that island of the “land of fire,’”’ as it was 
called by its discoverers, which has haunted 
our own imagination beyond all other strange 
lands that we ever read of :—yet he has little 
more to give us than quotations from ‘ Don 
Juan’ and other well-known portions of Lord 








Byron's poems, delivered with the judgment of 
a schoolboy. Here is a specimen of tawdry 
commonplace taken at random, to show that 
we do not complain without a cause.— 

* Tuesday, Feb. 12th.—The lion wind still roars 
in his old lair. That lair lies directly in our path. 
If we attempt to escape it on the right, the breakers of 
Cape Horn lift their thunder, if we try to avoid it on 
the left, trembling icebergs present their steep fronts. 
So here we are, hemmed in like the hero of Marengo, 
amid the black battlements and keen hail of Russia's 
capital and crime. Patience, thou meekest virtue in 
man, still pour on us thy soft submissive light!” 

It is doubtless a wise and satisfactory provi- 
sion of Nature that men are able to carry their 
own sense of personality along with them where- 
ever they go,—for if we had the gift of seeing 
ourselves in our own proportions it would be 
often a disheartening fact ; but Mr. Colton mag- 
nifies himself beyond all toleration. In every 
emergency he sees to nothing but himself, and 
listens only to his own voice uttering bits of 
Byron. We confess, however, that we like his 
quotations, even when they are stale, better than 
his original wit. Here is a sample.— 

“What a magnificent wash-tub one of our great 
Western Lakes would make! It would hold all the 
clothes, clean and unclean, that cover the whole 
human race! There is only one difficulty in the way 
of this arrangement—it would be a little awkward to 
have the lake freeze over in the dead of winter. 
This might be prevented by introducing under it the 
volcano of Vesuvius, which is of no use where it now 
stands. But our women will never consent to have 
the small clothes perilled in Lake Superior :—so there 
is an end of the whole business.” 

The author has a love of attempting “ profit- 
able reflections’’-—in which we do not think he 
succeeds much better.— 

“We had a visit a few evenings since from a 
whale. We were lying in a dead calm, when this 
monster saluted us like a locomotive blowing off 
steam; the column of brine which he threw up with 
his great forcing-pump fell in a sparkling shower. 
Man constructs his fountain with great cost and 
pains,—and when all is done it can play only in 
that one place :—but the whale moves about throw- 
ing up his brilliant cascade in every zone. The springs 
may fail, the streams forsake their channels, but the 
showering column still draws from a source exhaust- 
less as the mighty deep. Give me the whale and 
the ocean for a fountain, and you may do what you 
please with your drizzling pipes and frog ponds.” 

Looking about for some grain of wheat to 
present to our readers, we were diverted from 
the further attempt by the following piece of 
choice moralizing on the female out-door cos- 
tume at Lima:—the saya y manto, of which 
every body has heard,—and which serving for 
at once hood and mantle, so completely dis- 
guises a person that a husband can scarcely 
recognize his own wife in such a dress.— 

“No virtuous community [says our author] would 
tolerate its presence fur a moment; it has been re- 
linquished by some of the better families in Lima, 
and was once put under a legislative statute, but it 
still survives and is still in extensive use. The Evil 
One, could such a thing be, might drop tears over 
its fall !_How the heart turns from such a picture 
as this to that of one whose breathing features throw 
at this moment their unveiled sweetness on my eye!” 

At this point we stopped. We had struggled 
on with Mr. Colton through the phases of the 
moral and the poetical,— and kept up our 
courage even while he was humorous; but 
before this particular application of the senti- 
mental we broke down. Mr. Colton does not 
tell us who the fair one is to whom he alludes ; 
but our own private opinion, judging from the 
similarity of influence, is, that it can be none 
other than the “sweet one” invited by Mr. 
Warren to drop a tear over the ‘little worm” 
in ‘ The Lily and the Bee.’ 








CNov. 1,%5) 
A History of the English Railway : 
Relations and Revelations. 1820—1845, B 
John Francis. 2 vols. Longman & Co, 


Ir is not an easy matter to give an accu- 
rate description of this book. In the first 
place, it is something between an epic poom 
in very sonorous prose and a matter-of-fact 
description of realities so eminently unsenti. 
mental as railway engineering and stock job- 
bing. In the second place, it appears to have 
been a leading feature in Mr. Francis’s scheme 
to introduce a = of biographies drawn 
up on a somewhat new and monotonous plan, 
It seems to have been laid down as a funda. 
mental. maxim, that all the personages intro. 
duced showid be heroes at the least,—and that 
the character and achievements of most of them 
should already be so well understood and g 
preciated, that Mr. Francis has nothing more 
to do than amplify a few of the most familiar 
circumstances in each case into a singularly 
novel and awful kind of rhapsod - There has 
been no want of railway histories and hand- 
books up to the present time; but it has not 
before entered into the mind of any writer, so 
far as we know, to epitomize the annals of our 
iron roads, our joint-stock follies, and our s 
culative panics, in a style of inflated rhetoric 
which Gibbon might have read with trembling, 
and which leaves Dr. Johnson and Mr. Macan- 
lay both far in the shade. 


As most of those who have dipped into Mr, 
Francis’s former volumes of anecdote and gossi 
will probably do, we opened the present book 
with agreeable anticipations. We reckoned on 
finding in it lively stories pleasantly told; and if 
we did not expect from Mr. Francis any impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the progress 
and effects of one of the greatest social innova- 
tions of modern times, we made ourselves pretty 
sure that we should meet with at least the sen- 
sible reflections of a well-informed man. We 
do not mean to say that we have been wholly 
disappointed. Some of the pages, and a few of 
the chapters, are written with ease and elegance, 
and carry on the narrative very agreeably. But 
seven-tenths of the volumes are as nearly as 
possible unreadable. We have faithfully dis- 
charged our functions as critics by going through 
the two volumes; and the task is one which we 
cannot conscientiously recommend to others. 
Mr. Francis has fallen so utterly under the 
power of his new illusion, that he cannot see 
the commonest objects in an ordinary light. 
He treats a railway prospectus with the solem- 
nity and emphasis due to a great national event. 
Everything in connexion with it becomes gigan- 
tic and uncommon. All the matter-of-fact gen- 
tlemen whose names appear on it as directors 
shoot up at once into chieftains and worthies, of 
qualities the most commanding. Everything 
seems to be expected to stand still and speech- 
less while Mr. Francis unburdens his spirit of 
the weighty observations which he feels called 
on to make under the circumstances. ‘They are 
all demigods with Mr. Francis who put the 
bridle on the Iron Horse. 

Mr. Francis’s favourite achievement lies, we 
have said, in the production of what may be 
called a rhetorical biography. He loses no 
opportunity of displaying his proficiency m 
this new and peculiar kind of composition; 
and the fund of admiration at his com 
mand is so ample, that he finds very little diffi- 
culty in providing nearly every person who 
comes across his path with eulogiums of the 
most copious character. There is one serious 
drawback to the enjoyment of the reader In 
making the acquaintance of this formidable 
array of decorated worthies,—namely, a want 
of variety. All the men are alike,—and there 
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i= provoking similarity in the gaudy draperies 
which they severally wear. The result is most 
unsatisfactory; and Mr. Francis’s gallery of por- 
traits really amounts to little more, or less, than 
grow of overgrown wall divinities attired in some- 
thing which approaches the Bloomer costume. 

In the hands of an industrious and judi- 
cous writer a History of Railways might 

thaps have been made a popular and lively 
hook,—though in itself the subject is not an 
inviting one at the present moment, Most 

ple know as much about railways as they 
care to know. Sir Francis Head has quite re- 
cently unfolded all the mysteries of manage- 
ment; and some six or seven times a year the 

blic have the benefit of a speech or a pam- 

et which gives a popular résumé of a wonder 
that nearly everybody can explain. The follies 
of 1845 and the distresses of 1847 are too re- 


roads—was cautiously alluded to. ‘ Moreover,’ con- 
tinued the prospectus on this point, ‘asa cheap and 
expeditious means of conveyance fur travellers, the 
railway holds out the fair prospect of a public accom- 
modation which cannot be immediately ascertained.’ 
This prospectus created great interest. The excite- 
ment which was prevalent throughout England at the 
period, the freedom with which money was invested 
in foreign mines and foreign loans, in domestic milk 
companies, and domestic umbrella societies, was an 
additional assistance to those who were promoting the 
project, and the shares were taken without difficulty. 
The line previously examined by Mr. James was 
abandoned, and Mr. George Stephenson was em- 
ployed to make a new survey. An application was 
immediately made to the House of Commons to 
grant a bill, and a most determined opposition en- 
sued: every clause of that great argument was op- 
posed ; every fallacy which had been refuted was 
again repeated ; facts were most obstinately mis- 
: stated, and falsehoods corifidently asserted as facts. 
cent to be made the subject of pleasantry *— | The bill was argued against by one gentleman, ‘ be- 
to say nothing of events and disclosures which | cause there were already three canals between Liver- 
have distinguished a period still nearer to the | pool and Manchester. They were rival companies, 
resent time. All these circumstances con-| interested in opposing each other, and the compe- 
sidered, we cannot congratulate Mr. Francis | tition produced a reduction of rates. It would inter- 
even on his choice of a subject. fere with private property. He knew one individual 
We have already said that some portions of whose land was bounded by a canal on one side,and 
the volumes are interesting. ‘Take, for example, | PY the high “a on another, and now they were 
the following account of the early efforts to form | —— ” Thi . .. = ay ae — = a 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway.— estate.’ is logical reason why the proposed rail- 
the Liverp y way bill should not become the law of the land was 
“The 29th October, 1824, was the date attached | probably conclusive only to canal proprietors and to 
to the first prospectus of the Liverpool and Man- 'the honourable member himself. Mr. Huskisson 
chester railway company; and that prospectus, in | said, and the remark is worthy notice, coming from 
the calmness of its utterance and the almost dignity _ this eminent man, ‘that the promoters of the scheme 
ofits tone, formed a marked contrast to many which | had a higher object than the mere accumulation of 
have succeeded it. The opposition of the land- | wealth through this channel. They would render a 
owner was alluded to and deprecated. ‘The road,’ great commercial benefit to this country. The sub- 
said the document, ‘does not approach within about , scribers were the merchants, bankers, traders, and 
a mile and a half of the residence of the Earl of , manufacturers of Liverpool and Manchester. They 
Sefton, and traverses the Earl of Derby’s property , had agreed that no person should hold more than 
over barren mosses, passing about two miles from the , ten shares each. He had seen the parties interested, 
hall’ The first names in the district were attached and they had declared they were willing to limit the 
to it, and ‘the importance to a commercial state of a amount of dividends to ten per cent., and that they 
safe and cheap mode of transit for merchandise,’ was would be perfectly satisfied with five per cent.” When 
made a prominent consideration. ‘It is competition | the canal companies saw that the railway was likely 
that is wanted, and the proof of this assertion may be _ to become what has since been termed a great fact, 
deduced from the fact that shares in the old Quay 'a wonderful change took place. Their fear con- 
navigation, of which the original cost was 70/., have _quered their pride, and they attempted to propitiate 
been sold as high as 1,250/." ‘ The canal establish- the merchant. They who once had laughed at such 
ments are inadequate to the great object to be accom- | an application, now lowered their charges. They 
plished—the regular and punctual conveyance of who once had haughtily declared it to be impossible, 
goods at all seasons and periods. In the summer, now increased their accommodation. One canal 
time there is frequently a deficiency of water, oblig- | company offered to reduce its length three miles out 
ing boats to go only half loaded. In winter they are of forty-two, at an expense of many thousands of 
sometimes locked up for wecks together.’ The total pounds, They saw now, as the father of canals had 
quantity of merchandise passing between Liverpool seen half a century before, ‘ mischief in those 
and Manchester was estimated at 1,200 tons a day, tramroads.’ But despite of this, though they depre- 
of which the average time of passage was thirty-six | cated where they once had defied, they found their 
hours, and the average charge 15s. a ton. The asto- | efforts vain, and their offers of accommodation too 
nishing fact already given to the reader, that goods late. The railway was determined on; and every 
were frequently brought across the Atlantic from New | interest, direct or indirect, which the canal proprie- 
York to Liverpool in twenty-one days, while cotton , tary,—as influential, perhaps, as any company that 
had been longer on its passage from Liverpool to ever existed,—could exert, was brought to bear on 
Manchester, was solemnly recorded. And, pursued their formidable and fatal opponents. Next to the 
the paper, ‘ By the projected railroad, the transit of ; canal owner, the most important opposition was 
merchandise between Liverpool and Manchester will | naturally expected from the landholder, and by both 
beeffected in four or five hours, and the charge will | interests every art was used to produce an effectual 
be reduced one-third. Here then will be accom- | hindrance. Every report which could promote a 
vished an immense pecuniary saving to the public, | prejudice, every rumour which could affect a prin- 
ovet and above what is perhaps more important— | ciple, was spread. The country gentleman was told 
economy of time. Nor must we estimate this saving | that the smoke would kill the birds as they passed 
merely by its nominal amount, whether in money or | over the locomotive. The public were informed that 
intime: it will afford a stimulus to the productive | the weight of the engine would prevent its moving; 
industry of the country; it will give a new impulse | and the manufacturer was told that the sparks from 
to the powers of accumulation, the value and im- | its chimney would burn his goods. The passenger 
Pertance of which can be fully understood only by ; was frightened by the assertion that life and limb 
those who are aware how seriously commerce may be | would be endangered. Elderly gentlemen were tor- 
mpeded by petty restrictions, and how commercial | tured with the notion that they would be run over. 
enterprise is encouraged and promoted by an ad- Ladies were alarmed at the thought that their horses 
tence to fair competition and free trade.’ The | would take fright. Foxes and pheasants were to 
pineiple, therefore, on which the country was invited | cease in the neighbourhood of a railway. The race 
‘0 Co-operate in the great experiment, was the public | of horses was to be extinguished. Farmers were 
god, It wasa principle at which the canal proprie- | possessed with the idea that oats and hay would no 
‘08 scoffed, and which the coach proprietors ridi- more be marketable produce; cattle would start and 
wed. The estimated expense of the entire line was | throw their riders; cows even, it was said, would cease 
gwen at 400,000/.; and the passenger traffic—that | to yield their milk in the neighbourhood of one of 








The following is a similar account of the early 
struggles of the original London and Birming- 
ham.— 

“From 1825 to 1830 the railway, with the entire 
commercial interest, was depressed. The languor 
which followed the great panic remained ; money 
was by no means plentiful: men watched with 
curiosity, mingled with contempt, the movements 
of the Manchester and Liverpool line, nor was it 
until the locomotive proved its power at Rainhill 
that much more than curiosity was excited. In 
1829 an act was passed for the Newcastle and Car- 
lisle Railway, the distance between the two places 
being sixty-one miles; and so many were its difti- 
culties that it was not opened throughout for ten 
years. Following this act came a desire to form 
trunk railways from the metropolis. One of these, 
the London and Birmingham, now known as the 
London and North-Western, though first thought 
of and surveyed during that great excitement in 
1825, of which its elder brother, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, was born, was abandoned when the 
panic followed that excitement, not because it was 
impracticable, but because it was considered that, 
with the existing traffic, there was not a sufficient 
prospect of profit. In 1830 the project was again 
placed before the public view, and all eyes fixed 
on the great experiment which they of Liverpool 
and Manchester had tried ; the time was propitious. 
Unfortunately rival lines were proposed. One of 
these was under the auspices of Sir John Rennie, 
the other under those of Mr. Giles. The former 
was to pass the collegiate town of Oxford, the latter 
by that place renowned for the exploits of the fair 
Godiva. The merits of these plans were discussed 
with due plausibility: each projector endeavoured 
to demonstrate that there was no scheme like his 
own. Each engineer sought to prove that there 
was no route so proper as that which he proposed. 
If one line were difficult and expensive, it had the 
merit of promising a proportionate traffic. If the 
other went through less populous districts, it would 
create traffic and increase population. Directors and 
engineers, solicitors and secretaries, entered warmly 
into the warfare, and every prospect appeared of a 
social strife similar to that which disgraced the city 
at a later period. Fortunately all concerned saw the 
propriety of amalgamating. Proposals were made 
to join the two companies; and, fearful in that early 
stage of the railway interest lest they should damage 
themselves without injuring their opponents, an union 
was effected. The next question that arose was the 
line to be adopted. Mr. George Stephenson was 
called on to adjudicate on the merits of the rival 
routes; the directors agreed to select the line which 
the majority should approve ; and as Mr, Stephenson 
decided in favour of that by Coventry, the gentlemen 
of Lancashire, who in this as in most other railways 
were personally and ,pecuniarily interested, sup- 
ported their favourite’s Dpinion, and decided by their 
support that the line through Coventry should be 
that chosen by the united company. * * Every 
possible exertion was made to forward the under- 
taking; the necessary documents were ready by 
November 1830; but so great had been the haste, 
and so unsatisfactory was the result to the engineers, 
that it was deemed judicious to postpone the appli- 
cation for a bill until the following year. In No- 
vember, 1831, therefore, plans and sections, marking 
the line almost as it now exists, were lodged with the 
proper authorities. The first crude idea had been 
to form a single line of rail, the expense of which 
was calculated at 6,000/.a mile. The capital was 
to be a million and a quarter, and the shares rose to 
102. premium. A more matured thought suggested 
the necessity of a double line. This was determined 
on; but so little faith had commercial men in there 
being sufficient traffic to pay for the increased capital, 
that the shares soon descended to a discount.” 

After entering into further details, we then 
come to the following lively picture.— 

“Probably few private bills ever sustained so 
much combined opposition. Those whose purses 
were interested, refused to be convinced ; those 
whose prejudices were attacked, would not listen to 
the voice of reason. Meeting after meeting was 
held to counteract this. Reports and circulars were 





Which has formed so marked a feature in rail- these infernal machines.” 





issued to neutralise the efforts of its opponents. It 
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bore the appearance of a great national undertak- 
ing. It must not be forgotten that signal difficulties, 
irrespective, perhaps, of the object for which the 
capital was demanded, beset the directors of the 
company. Twenty years ago, when this railway 
was in progress, the commercial houses of London 
were principally of that class which could claim 
ancestral honours. Their fathers had fought for com- 
mercial rights, and been graced with commercial 
dignities, ‘They had been honoured with titles, they 
had founded great charities, they had eyer been 
ready to aid an impoverished state with their capital, 
they had often been called on to assist a falling 
ministry with their counsel. By 1830, the position 
of these houses was beginning to change. The 
fearful crisis of 1825 had ruined some, and weak- 
ened more. Many who had stood the crash had 
been severely shaken, and unwilling at a future time 
to run a similar hazard, they had withdrawn their 
capital from their narrowed business, and remained 
in dignified isolation. In addition to this, a new 
race of traders had arisen to push them from their 
stools. Such men made up fora small capital by 
great activity. Hitherto the old houses had been 
paramount in their business, and peremptory in their 
mode of conducting it. They had fixed their own 
terms in the old times, and they refused to change 
them in the new. They could scarcely be said to 
have sought their profits, so easily had those profits 
fallen to them. They rarely ventured on anything 
novel, and the utmost stretch of speculation was 
when some young adventurous member of the firm 
startled his seniors by sending a courier to Vienna to 
take advantage of the exchanges, or an estafette to 
St. Petersburgh to forestall the tallow-market. The 
‘new men’ saw at once the position of these houses, 
and the prospect which opened to their own am- 
bition. They introduced that mode of dealing for 
time which had its origin in the Stock Exchange, 
and which the writer has elsewhere had occasion to 
moot. They bought and sold for delivery, paying 
or receiving the difference. They lowered the rates 
of commission, they relaxed the dignified terms 
maintained by their competitors. They were the 
type of that earnest, progressive spirit which for 
good or for ill has increased for the last twenty 
years. They were emphatically the men of the 
time; they carried that competitive spirit into the 
higher branches of commerce which had long been 
in existence in the lower orders of trade. The con- 
sequence was, so far as the railway is concerned, that 
while the old commercial houses rejoiced in placing 
their sons in the directorates of insurance companies, 
engrossed the shares in the New River company, or 
gave their Imperial sanction to the gas corporations, 
they were too determined to support their order at 
once to recognize the new and mighty power which 
silently, but surely, was abolishing all that they 
regarded as sacred. They feared at once to involve 
their character and their capital, and for a short time 
they held aloof. If the old houses wanted the will, 
the new houses wanted the power. Every shilling 
of their funds was employed in what they were 
pleased to call legitimate speculation. Indepen- 
dently of this, they were not desirable men. They 
had no traditional names which spoke at once for 


James Pearson Timothy Smith 
William Phipson John Sturge 
John Lewis Prevost Thomas Tooke 


Theodore W. Rathbone 
Henry Rowles Joseph Walker 

Isaac Solly Henry Warre. 

From this it may be seen that in this list of the 
early directors of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company, the merchant and the manufacturing 
interest had each its symbol. The names of George 
Carr Glyn and Pascoe Saint Leger Grenfell repre- 
sented the banking interest of London; that of 
Copeland gave a pledge that the class in which he 
stood prominent appreciated the power. The mer- 
chants of London sent members, in the persons of 
Barclay, Prevost, Tooke, and the name of the latter, 
since known as the exponent of a new principle in 
political economy, gave an additional sanction and 
surety to the conduct of the company. The cha- 
racter of the gentlemen on that list of directors 
afforded evidence that if the provinces had taken 
the initiative in railways in 1825, the metropolis 
would not be backward in joining them with cash 
and credit in 1832. And yet it was composed of 
mixed materials. The country and the London 
banker was side by side with the provincial share- 
broker. The directors of some of our most ancient 
London corporations went hand in hand with the 
Birmingham manufacturer. The chairman of one 
of our oldest insurance companies did not disdain 
the companionship of the Cheapside factor ; and to 
the honour of Robert Garnett, merchant, of Man- 
chester, be it recorded that he was one of the 
largest contributors to this fine undertaking. The 
course of proceedings in Parliament was interesting. 
On the 20th February in the above year, the bill 
was read a first time in the Commons. On the 
28th it passed a second reading by a majority of 
seventy-nine. A rigorous examination of the evi- 
dence followed, and the bill was carried in the lower 
estate. No division occurred in the House of Lords 
on the first and second readings; and after the com- 
mittee, of which Lord Wharncliffe was chairman, 
had sat for six days hearing conflicting evidence and 
reconciling conflicting statements, an adjournment 
was agreed to with the idea that some amicable 
arrangement might be effected between the comy any 
and its opponents. The negociation, however, failed ; 
in other words, the directors could or would not 
bribe high enough: the opposition was stoutly 
maintained ; and on the 10th July, 1832, the bill 
was lost.” 


John Turner 


We must not conclude without saying a word 
or two on a question which is raised by some of 
the closing chapters of this book. It forms 
no part of our plan to interfere in the politics 
either of States or of joint-stock companies,— 
and hence we have taken no share in the con- 
troversy which has been so long carried on 
respecting the conduct of Mr. Hudson as a 
manager of railways. When, however, an 
attempt is seriously made to render literature 
subservient to the views of either party, we 
have the right to interfere. It appears to be 
one of the main purposes of Mr. Francis’s 
book to cover Mr. Hudson with indiscriminate 





the respectability of the company. They possessed 
no character to charm the multitude; and they could | 
not dispose of the shares. They could not influence 
the senate; they were, therefore, worthless to the 
railway promoter, The London merchants had 
doubted the practicability of the iron way; they had 
derided the notion of the locomotive; they had 
scarcely even adventured in the shares. Contenting 

themselves with watching its progress, they were | 
ready to rejoice in their prudence, or to benefit by 
its success. When, therefore, they were persuaded | 
it would pay, they raised their voices in its favour | 
as heartily as they would have denounced it had | 
it failed. Under these circumstances the following 
list, representing much of the then solidity and 

capital of the London. houses, is somewhat remark- 


able. The names are familiar to all commercial 
readers :-— 
George Pearkes Barclay § Robert Ganrett 
Edmond Calvert George Carr Glyn 
William T. Copeland Pascoe Saint Leger Grenfell 
Edward Cropper Daniel Ledsam 
James ter Joseph Frederick Ledsam 
William Francis John George Shaw Lefevre 


panegyric. Indeed, this writer does nothing 


| by halves; and adopting the tone of a dis- 


interested person, he lays before his readers 
one of the most imperfect and partial accounts 
of the transactions in question that has hitherto 
been attempted. We shall content ourselves 
with saying, that this is an abuse of his literary 
opportunity which of itself should put a stamp 
of retribution on Mr. Francis’s book. 





Florence Sackville; or, Self-Dependence: an 
Autobiography. By Mrs. Burbury. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

WE are informed that this is a first novel :— 

we hope it will not be the last by its authoress. 

She ee many of the requisites to produce 

excellent domestic tales :—a clear appreciation 

of humour and of pathos,—a firm hand in noting 
| down the boundary lines and salient features 


ragmatic, to the leading plan and 

er story. There is Selling uate ene 
life and suffering in the position and te of 
Florence Sackville, the self-dependent eroine 
and narrator. Those who can act boldly in 
moments of peril and consternation are Pp 

ally liable to be charged with acting coldly ;— 
those who feel distress too acutely to endure 
the thought of spreading like anguish around 
them,—and therefore constrain themselves, 
—must prepare to be spoken of and dealt 
with as persons having no real feeling. 
Wailing selfishness, on the other hand—pain, 
that with effrontery lays every boil and blain 
open to the shuddering eye of the waysi 
gazer—is pretty sure of the commiseration of the 
tender-hearted and the active ministry of the 
good Samaritan. It seems strange and sad 
that because of their silence virtue and gene- 
rosity should be accused of unloveliness and 
insincerity,—while every glance of ill-judging 
feeling and every exaction of weakness, whether 
spurred by appetite or by remorse, is ad- 
mitted as real and loved as interesting. But 
so these things are ; and the injustice vanishes 
only when we can really regard virtue as 
subsisting for virtue’s sake, and not for the 
reward of men. 

It is artistically done of Mrs. Burbury to 
have given to her self-dependent heroine that 
touch of pride and decision—by the world stig- 
matized as hardness—which belongs to her part, 
By her tenure, too, Florence sees the weakness, 
the untruth and the folly which mar the beauty 
and the enjoyment of life more clearly than the 
pleasures which adorn it and the glimpses of 
sunshine which relieve its darkness.—Her father 
was a dashing, fiery, unprincipled Irishman, un- 
able to deny‘himself anything, and capable of 
expending any amount of money. Her mother, 
was a gentle but feeble-minded English heiress; 
whose second daughter, Helen, resembled her 
more closely than our autobiographer. In her 
character there is a mixture of wild Milesian 
blood and Saxon doggedness. She was loved by 
neither parent, although resorted to by her 
mother in all extreme cases of trial for counsel, 
interference and extrication. Thus solitary, 
Florence gained a premature insight into crime 
and sorrow. She went to pay a country visit; 
and accidentally became an actor in a terrible 
domestic tragedy, which we rather hope than 
believe to be over-coloured. Such is the = 
of poor Milly Trevelyan :—the pathos of whiel 
is fearful, without morbid exaggeration. This 
episode alone would justify us in placing Mr. 
Burbury high among modern novelists, To 
return to the tale:—By what has been told of 
Florence Sackville’s parents, the reader will be 
prepared to hear that the heroine has to 
through the deep waters of adversity, caused 
the extravagance of her father. The familys 
ruined, — Capt. Sackville absconds,—and his 
daughter has to decide for and to sustain those 
whom he has so selfishly abandoned. In this 
emergency, she is advised by a vulgar London 
neighbour who happens to be professional, 
and she is pressed by her selfish mother and 
beautiful sister to make their fortunes by goumg 
upon the stage. To relieve this long narrative, 
and to let Mrs. Burbury speak for herself by 
a few of her lively pages, — we will exhibit 
our heroine in the hands of a Cheltenham 
manager.— 


“¢ And now I will find Mrs. Mountain and introduce 
you toher; we can then go on at once with reh 
Down to the stage, therefore, we went, and found rs 
manageress busily engaged in drilling the corps 
ballet. She was a little wiry Italian-looking woma, 
with brilliant eyes and teeth: the last of which she 
had become so accustomed to show to the house, 2 





_of character,—and a constancy, steady but not 





her characters of Sylphide, Bayadere, and Ondine 
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that she was perpetually forgetting her mundane ex- 
itence, and bestowing her expansive smiles upon her 
earthly subjects. She was merry and good-hearted, 
yain and very passionate, industrious to an 
extraordinary degree, and a most faithful wife and 
mother. With little education, she contrived to do 
post things well, and everything respectably. Her 
was dancing; she had been premiére coryphée 

‘xt the Italian Opera House, during the Taglioni 
dynasty ; and a great favourite with that wonderful 
who had offered to take her to Paris, and 

her under oneof the masters of the Conservatoire. 
home, husband, and children were dear to the 

ed little ballet-dancer; and, without a sigh 

for the visions of distinction which were conjured up 
by her generous patroness, she made a. grateful fare- 
yell curtsey, and followed her husband’s modest 
fortunes; which by some chance led him to Chelten- 
ham. When the manager and I reached the stage, 
we found Mrs. Mountain standing near the foot-lights, 
without shawl or bonnet, her dress pinned up in fes- 
toons to show her feet—which were cased in dirty 
white satin shoes, with the round ill-shaped toes which 
atecommon to ballet-dancers’ slippers,and occasioned 
I suppose by their frequent re-covering. She was 
¢lapping her hands to keep time, and stamping first 
qne foot and then the other, by way of drawing the 
pupils’ attention to the pas. Glancing round as we 
approached, she gave her husband an almost imper- 
eeptible nod of despair, and went on with her teaching. 
By her side stood two admiring amateurs; upon 
whom, as she could not spare time for.a word, she 
everynowand then lavished one of her most ‘effective’ 
giles; and who looked more ridiculous, and out of 
place, than I had conceived it possible for men, not 
absolute idiots, to look. Mr. Mountain uttered a 
short little laugh, as he saw the ‘ gentlemen,’ and then 
exclaimed,‘ Ann, come here.—‘In two minutes, 
Tmust put the ladies once more through this march, 
and then. Now ladies, /adies, do listen to the music. 
Once more, if you please, Mr. Danton. Slower, 
slower.—Don't run over each other, step all together: 
now then, la, la,la,2a. Oh, dear,dear! Miss Smith, 
why will you not keep time to the music? It seems 
to me that you have no ear at all. We must begin 
allover again, Now then, form into rank; and do 
mind the orchestra.” While this was going on, we 
were joined by the two amateurs, and various mem- 
bers of the company, to whom I was introduced; and, 
ina few minutes after, Mrs. Mountain, excited with 
her labours as ballet-mistress, came up, smiling. She 
held out her hand cordially, when her husband named 
me, saying,—‘I’m very glad to see you, my dear; I 
hope you'll dine with us after rehearsal, and then I 
shall have more time to tell you so: but just now, 
I'm wanted in fifty places at once; so for the present, 
TI must wish you good-bye. Charles (addressing her 
d), you must speak to the property-man 

about the flags for this march; he has brought some 
down that are not half long enough in the staff. You 
¢an go on with the rehearsal as soon as you like, I 
shall be back in time for the last act, and the chorus: 
by-the-bye, don't forget to look to the mezzanine 
floor; the trap-door doesn’t work at all. Now, Miss 
Allenby, I'll go with you to the wardrobe, and fix 
upon the dresses for the ballet. And, Mr. Danton, 
pray don’t forget the scores for that pas seul I dance 
on Thursday.’—‘’Pon my life, Mrs. Mountain,” said 
one of the amateurs, as the lively little woman scat- 
tered these reminders, hints, and directions in all 
quarters, ‘you are a most astonishing person. Moun- 
tain calls you his right hand, but, by Jove! I think 
youare both his hands, and feet, and head into the 
. How on earth do you contrive to think of 
everything in this way ?\—‘ Habit, habit, it’s quite 
Ratural to me! Besides, it really is nothing, after 
all; only seryes to keep one alive. Come, Miss 
Allenby, we must go,—au revoir.’ And -with this, 
and a few other French phrases which she had picked 
up from the foreign artistes at the Opera, and was 
exceedingly fond of using, the little manageress 
walked off. ‘Macbeth’ and ‘The Loan of a Lover’ 
Were the opening pieces; in neither of which I was 
to appear, further than to sing in the music of the 
tragedy. When the rehearsal of the play was called, 
Miss Pauline Montgomery, the leading lady, made 
her appearanee, and, with a sweeping curtsey to me, 
% We were introduced to each other, passed on 
tothe stage. She was very tall—taller than myself 





—very angular, and very grand; a sort of stilted 
Lady Macbeth. She struck me, even upon this first 
interview, as being the most gloomy looking person 
I had ever seen, and longer acquaintance only con- 
firmed this impression: she could not even laugh 
naturally, and her mirth was a thing to make one 
shudder, it was so forced and joyless. Still she 
persisted in playing Rosalind, Beatrice, neighbour 
Constance, and all similar parts; which, as prima 
donna, she conceived belonged not only to her posi- 
tion but to her talents; and the consequence of this 
mental hallucination was, that the comedies and plays 
at the Cheltenham Theatre were often the most dismal 
portions of the week’s performance. Her age must 
have been forty at least, but she called herself five- 
and-twenty, had lithographs of herself in all her 
benefit parts (Meg Merrilies and Mrs. Tric-Trac 
being two of them), thought herself a beauty and 
a blue, and flirted solemnly with all the green-room 
habitués, Such was the leading lady who followed 
by the leading gentleman, a retired half-pay officer 
of the household troops, swept magnificently past 
me to rehearse Macbeth. The amateurs stood aside 
in silent admiration, and I sat by the prompter, on 
a broken chair with three legs and a half, to watch 
and listen.” 

The above is true to the life,—the “lights” 
of Mrs. Mountain and the ‘‘shadows’’ of Miss 
Pauline Montgomery included. Indeed, all 
this portion of the tale bears such a stamp of 


reality, as to resemble a chronicle of personal | 5 


experience rather than a piece of imaginary 
writing. 

One feature, however, in our heroine’s self- 
sacrifice is too prominently and pertinaciously 
insisted on to be wholly passed over; since it 
involves a fallacy which is still so largely cur- 
rent among the thoughtful, the liberal, and the 
benevolent as to call for remark so often as it 
presents itself. This is, Florence’s condescen- 
sion to the stage, for the purpose of affording 
pecuniary assistance to her exacting mother 
and frivolous sister, in spite of the scorn and 
disgust expressed by her for a profession so 
‘‘hateful.””. Under such circumstances of anti- 
pathy and disapproval, would any motive sanc- 
tify the deed? Not wholly, we submit. It is 
hard to fancy man or woman consenting to 
moral degradation for the sake of lucre without 
trenching on criminality;—and Mrs. Burbury 
makes her heroine express herself like one who 
feels that she is almost morally degraded. Not 
a touch of the conscious artist gives hope or 
illusion to the compact,—we have not the 
slightest recognition of the possession of a gift 
to elevate and ennoble others, such as ought, 
with every person entering upon such a career, 
to alternate with the sense of unpleasant pub- 
licity and with the coarse compliments and 
coarser rivalries belonging to stage exhibitions. 
Every one indulging in such an epithet and 
anathema as Florence Sackville’s, — whether 
she be a poetess boasting ‘“‘the women of her 
family’’ while writing to a morning paper to 
contradict a rumour,—or a Juliet, while journal- 
izing her daily loathings of the task which nightly 
fills her lap with gold—does her = to per- 
petuate the existence of a proscribed and Pariah 
class, and to fight the battle of those who 
repudiate all public and personal exhibitions 
(save those of pulpit and platform) as abomin- 
able, because they are demoralizing. Self- 
dependence does not demean itself thus. 
Even to serve those to whom it is most inti- 
mately bound —even in its most Quixotic 
enterprise to assist the ungrateful and to in- 
dulge the frivolous—it will not (if only for 
the sake of others) tamper with its own self- 
respect. It will decide on no course of action 
that it cannot defend,—and in that working out 
of which it cannot, therefore, find the hope and 
enjoyment which cleave to strength and to rec- 
titude. There is more of the lady’s maid than 
of the lady in pocketing money earned by a 





trade which the trader is perpetually abusing. 
Real dignity walks mid-way betwixt such ex- 
aggerated disdain, and the ignorant, hectic, 
lawless enthusiasm with which the heroine of 
such a book as Miss Lynn's ‘Realities’ rushes 
upon the boards in quest of strong sensations 
and triumphant emancipation. — It would be 
well if the line were oftener traced by the 
writers of fiction dealing with a subject at best 
full of delicacy and difficulty. 

If we have been tedious in the above lecture, 
it is because the new novelist is worth counsel- 
ling.—Further to trace the fortunes of her 
heroine, and to tell how love had its share in 
testing Florence Sackville’s self-dependence, 
would lead us too far. Enough has been said 
to convey our impression that the work before 
us has been finished with no ordinary care, and 
deserves no ordinary attention. 





A Selection of English Synonyms. Parker. 


Tus excellent little book has been edited and 
‘carefully revised throughout” by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,—and it may be regarded as 
a sort of sequel and complement to his great 
work on Logic. The value of a collection of 
synonyms—or, as we should rather say, of 
seudo-synonyms,—nicely discriminated and 
illustrated by examples of their use in good 
writing or speaking, will not be denied by the 
writer and the scholar; and we even think that 
Dr. Whately might justifiably attach more 
importance to the task of marking off the finer 
shades of meaning in our “ household words” 
than he has here done. When we think of the 
part which our noble English ton appears 
destined to play in the drama of history,—its 
already wide dissemination in Europe, America, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and through the count- 
less islands of the Southern Ocean,—its con- 
nexion with so much that is most precious in lite- 
rature and in science,—and the genius, energy, 
and fecundity of the races to which it is the 
vehicle of law, commerce, and civilization,—we 
are struck with the importance of every wise 
and successful attempt to purify, fix, and polish 
it. ‘The people make the language. Ina few 
years, as Dr. Whately shows, slang terms, if 
they once get into general currency, grow clas- 
sical. The names “ Whig,” “ Tory,” “ Round- 
head” were once slang—in the same manner, 
“mob,” “ flimsy,” and hundreds of other words, 
though confined not long ago to the vulgar, are 
now used by our best writers. Words lose 
their original meanings, too, through popular 
ignorance or caprice; and thus a curious field 
of inquiry is thrown open to the philologist. 
Dr. Whately observes on the subject of these 
changes,— 

“Tt is curious, and illustrative of national character 
and customs, to observe how completely words, radi- 
cally the same, modify their meaning in the various 
languages which branch out from one common source. 
Who would expect to see words, so nearly the same, 
differ so widely in meaning as our English word 
altered (changed), the French ‘alteré,’ (overheated 
or thirsty*), and the Italian ‘ alterato’ (angry): and 
then again, our English word alternative (a choice 
between two courses), and the Spanish ‘ alternativa’ 
(the social circle in which a person moves), all these 
different words springing from the Latin ‘alter’ (an- 
other)? Who would suppose that the same word, 
the French ‘défendre,’ should signify ‘ to defend’ and 
‘to forbid’? or that one word, honesty (honnéteté), 
should imply civility in France and probity in Eng- 
land: and another, (virtus,) valour in Latin, and 
excellence in the arts in Italian? or that the three 
words, ‘substantia,’ ‘understanding,’ ‘ hypostasis* 
should all three have corresponding origins, though 
so widely different in their signification? Again, it 
is curious to observe what different ideas originally 





“* It originally meant, altered for the worse—then, angry 
or excited—thence, heated, and, lastly, thirsty.” 
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suggested the words which now mean precisely the 
same thing indifferent languages. The word‘ Heaven,’ 
for instance, conveyed with it the idea of something 
heaved or lifted up, as also the old word ‘ lift,’ and 
the German ‘luft’ ‘Cc'um,’ again, referred to 
something hollowed out or vaulted, being derived 
from the Greek word koilon, hollow, our own word 
‘coiled’ being probably of the same origin. ‘A 
torrent," again, signified in Latin a stream which was 
burnt up in summer, while the Greek word referred 
to its flowing (only) in winter. A!l these variations 
of meaning help to elucidate national manners and 
habits of thought.” 

Where such changes follow from peculiarities 
of thought, social habits, and conditions of phy- 
sical existence, it is scarcely possible or desirable 
to stay their course; but where the changes 
arise from ignorance or mispronunciation the 
lover of our noble old idiom has his right to 
step in with a protest and a warning. 

Many of Dr. Whately’s remarks on the 
pseudo-synonyms here treated of, are masterly 
bits of subtle and discriminating criticism. We 
give a specimen or two, taken almost at random 
from his book.— 

** To Conquer, Subdue, Vanquish, Subjugate. 

* To conquer’ is less individual and more general 
in its meaning than ‘to vanquish:’ we vanquish an 
enemy who attacks us; we conquer a country. 

* Vanquish’ is always used for a combat, generally 
with some personal enemy; ‘conquer’ for a series of 
combats. We speak of vanquishing an enemy in 
a single encounter, but of conquering a country. 
Achilles vanquished Hector before Troy; Napoleon, 
in his campaigns, conquered great part of Europe. 

* To conquer’ is oftener used metaphorically than 
*to vanquish ? we talk of conquering evil inclina- 
tions, conquering oneself, &c. But in this last sense, 
*to subdue’ is oftener used. ‘Subdue’ implies a 


more continued pressure, and a more gradual, but 
surer and final victory. . 
When a nation has ceased to resist, we say it is 


subdued. ‘Subjugate’ (which originally means, to 
bring under the yoke) implies external and continued 
restrictions. We subdued the French, but we did 
not subjugate them. Poland is subjugated—that is 
to say, kept under by a continuous pressure from 
without; but its spirit remains unsubdued. 

‘ Subjugate’ is always used in speaking of nations 
—never of individuals, and never in an abstract 
sense. ‘Subdue’ may be applied to individuals even 
in a literal sense, but always indicates mental as well 
as physical conquest. A child, or a captive, is said 
to be completely subdued by severe treatment, when 
the spirit is broken and the mind enfeebled, or cowed, 
as it is sometimes expressed.” 

“Civil, Polite, Courteous, Polished, Well-bred. 

Civility is now something less than politeness or 
courtesy. In old English it was used for elegance, 
or polish in general. (See Pilgrim’s Progress.) It 
now implies that attention to others which is abso- 
lutcly necessary, and no more. If a servant-maid, 
cr a workman, is spoken of as being civil, it is con- 
sidered as a term of approbation, because no more is 
expected from them; but with the higher classes 
civility ought to be taken for granted, and something 
more of prévenance and polish of manner is ex- 
pected. 

The diffirence between ‘ courtesy,’ on the one 
hand, and ‘ politeness’ and ‘polish’ on the other,—is, 
that courtesy has more reference to others—polite- 
ness to ourselves. We may say indifferently, ‘ He 
received me courteously,’ or ‘ He received me politely,’ 
—pbut in the one case we should be dwelling on the 
attention he was paying to us, as a part of his duty 
to us,—and in the other, on the behaviour assumed 
by him from proper self-respect. Courtesy, then, 
seems to imply more kindliness of feeling. Polite- 
ness has, indeed, been defined as * benevolence in 
trifles,—but this outward benevolence may spring 
merely from outward regard for the opinion of the 
world, without real kindness of heart. Hence, St. 
Paul does not recommend us ‘ to be polite,’ but ‘to 
be courteous,’ because he is treating of our duty to- 
wards our neighbours, not of what is due to our- 
selves. In short, a man is polite for himself—cour- 
teous for others. 





Polish refers even more completely to ourselves 
than politeness. We should not speak of ‘behaving 
to such a person in a polished manner, but‘ politely.’ 
In short, ‘ politeness’ occupies a place halfway be- 
tween ‘ polish’ and ‘courtesy.’ ‘ Polish’ also implies 
a high degree of elegance and refinement, and cannot 
exist without considerable cultivation; it seems, as it 
were, to belong to artificial life. 

‘ Well-bred’ is rather referable to general conduct 
than to particular actions. <A well-bred person will 
behave politely to others. It also implies general 
propriety of behaviour, whether connected with 
others or not. ‘Ill-bred, on the other hand, is 
oftener applied to individual actions than ‘ well-bred,’ 
though it applies equally to general conduct. We 
say, ‘that is a very 7l-bred speech,’ but we should 
not speak of a well-bred speech, but rather of well- 
bred conduct and deportment. It originally referred 
to a good early education, and still indicates that con- 
duct and those manners which would be the natural 
effect of such an education.” 

* Graceful, Elegant. 

Grace is in great measure a natural gift; elegance 
implies cultivation, or something of a more artificial 
character. A rustic, uneducated girl may be grace- 
ful; but an elegant woman must be accomplished 
and well trained. It is the same with things as with 
persons; we talk of a graceful tree, but of an elegant 
house or other building. Animals may be graceful, 
but they cannot be elegant. The movements of a 
kitten, or a young fawn, are full of grace; but to call 
them elegant animals would be absurd. Lastly, 
‘elegant’ may be applied to mental qualifications, 
which graceful never can. Elegance must always 
imply something that is made or invented by man. 
An imitation of nature is not called so; therefore we 
do not speak of an ‘elegant picture,’ though we do 
of an elegant pattern for a gown, an elegant piece of 
work. With respect to the other fine arts, it is a 
curious fact, that thongh music and poetry are both 
reckoned as the offspring of the mind, yet the term 
‘elegant,’ which is constantly applied to a poem, is 
not admitted in speaking of a piece of music. The 
reason of this may perhaps be, that poetry is really 
more emphatically the production of the mind than 
music. If disagreeable images, or discordant metres, 
are introduced, the poetry is bad, but still it 7s 
poctry, and the fault that we find with it rests on the 
very fact of its being such. On the other hand, music 
is called bad if it is feeble, hcavy, or tasteless: but 
unless the musical notes are selected in obedience to 
certain laws, they are not music. Strictly speaking, 
false chords should not be denominated ‘ bad music,” 
but no music at all. The laws of melody and har- 
mony are laws of nature, as immutable as the laws 
of gravitation. The musician has a large choice of 
various combinations, but not an unlimited one: he 
must adhere to these laws, and is not permitted to 
invent any combination of notes at variance with 
them. But whether this difference between music 
and poetry be considered as altogether holding good 
or not, certain it is that music seems to be regarded 
as belonging more to nature than to art. Melodies 
are discovered, rather than invented; and hence, 
while ‘ graceful’ is a term often used in reference to 
them, ‘elegant’ is not. When used in connexion 
with the productions of the intellect, ‘elegant’ is 
always applied to the lighter branches of study. 
‘An elegant scholar,’ ‘ elegant literature,’ are terms 
always implying a reference to the Belles Lettres. 
Lastly, ‘ elegant’ is applied to a kind of merit which 
consists rather in the absence of glarirg faults than 
in striking beauties. An elegant poem is smooth and 
well-constructed, but not a work of original genius. 
‘Graceful, on the other hand, is frequently applied 
to bodily movements; which scarcely ever is the ease 
with elegant. Even in speaking of movements which 
are acquired, and therefore to a certain extent arti- 
ficial, the word ‘ graceful’ is used instead of ‘elegant; 
as a graceful dancer; a graceful manner of duing the 
honours of a table. This sense of the word forms, 
perhaps, an exception to the general rule—that ele- 
gance is the characteristic of art, and grace of nature. 

* Grace’ originally meant ‘ favour,’ and the deriva- 
tive ‘ gracious,’ has preserved the same meaning.” 

“* Imagination, Conception, Fancy. 

‘Imagination’ and ‘fancy’ are frequently con- 
founded together, but are, nevertheless, very distinct 
in their signification. In the first place, ‘imagi- 





nation’ implies more of a creative power than faney. 
it requires a greater combination of yarious pow ; 
and is therefore a higher exercise of genius, *Faney: 
on the other hand, is more an employment pry 
genuity and taste, though it also requires inventive 
power. Secondly, ‘ imagination’ implies a Jon 
flight ; ‘fancy,’ rather a succession of short efforts. 
the one is a steady blaze, the other a series of sparkles, 
An epic poem would require an exercise of the first - 
a ballad, or other lighter production, of the last. 
Hence we may see that, as it has been well Temarked, 
the difference between the two is, in some measure 
one of subject-matter; for the same power which 
we call ‘fancy’ when employed in a melody of 
Moore, would be called ‘ imagination’ in the works 
of Dante or Milton. In short, the efforts of « fancy’ 
bear the same relation to those of ‘imagination,’ that 
the carving and polishing of a gem or seal does to 
sculpture. In the third place, wit may come into 
works of ‘ fancy,’ and could not be admitted into the 
province of ‘ imagination.” The same with what are 
called conceits. 

‘Conception’ has something in common with ima. 
gination, but it implies more decidedly a creative 
power, and is referred to something tangible and real: 
whereas, in efforts of fancy and imagination, there is 
always a consciousness of unreality. The province 
of ‘conception’ is that which has a real existence, 
Hence, the productions of painters, sculptors, and 
musicians are called ‘conceptions.’ ‘Conception’ 
also denotes something framed and originated in our 
own mind ; whereas the imagination or fancy may 
be acted on merely from without. The poet or 
writer of fiction exercises his own conceptions, but 
awakens the imagination of his readers,” 

The reader will see from these instances that 
there are thought and knowledge of no common 
order in this little book. Dr. Whately hits the 
mean between dry dictionary work and a too 
copious disquisition with rare felicity. The man 
who would learn to write or speak the idiom of 
Shakspeare with the strength and precision of 
which it is capable should keep this ‘Selection 
of English Synonyms’ within reach of his hand 
at any moment. 





Bole Ponjis: containing the Tale of the Bue- 
caneer; a Bottle of Red Ink; the Decline 
and Fall of Ghosts; and other Ingredients, 
By Henry Meredith Parker, Bengal Civil 
Service. 2 vols. Thacker & Co. 


Tuat Smythe is a politer name than Smith 
every dweller in the Filz-Montmorency Villas 
or the Tualbot-ville Crescents encircling our 
genteel watcring-places must be well aware. 
Nor will any one of the myriad descendants 
and relatives of the Captain Jackson immor- 
talized by Charles Lamb pretend to gainsay 
the fact that wufs au miroir have a vastly more 
delicate flavour than homespun poached eg; 
Who can doubt that the note of the bulbul 
Bendemeer’s stream must be infinitely more 
mellifluous than the ‘ jug-jug” of a common- 
place Thames nightingale? In like manner, 
‘Bole Ponjis’ by way of title gives an air and 
a savour to these volumes, which the more 
intelligible one of “ Punch-bowl” or “ Bowl 
Punch” could never have imparted. By a wave 
of the wand of the spirit of Galimatias, the 
pot-house is exchanged for the paeod®, the 
omnibus for a palanquin, the yard of clay for 
a hookah. We are, in short, ready to be poett 
cally, humorously, languidly, or ambitiously 
Oriental, at our author’s will and pleasure. 
He has more claims, however, than those of 
this over-sea and enticing title. His miscellany 
is as mournful, merry, musical and mysterious 
a miscellany as we are likely to receive among 
our other literary comforts for Christmas. His 
poetry, though not “ as deep as a draw-well nor 
as wide as a church-door,”’ is, nevertheless, tune 
ful, pleasing, and, at need, spirited. His prose 
is well varied. A set of scenes illustrating once 
again “The Seven Ages’’ shows an amount 
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fancy within a small compass, above the aver- 

“There are, a smart paper on ‘ Agincourt’ 
and a stirring ‘ Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
ve had marked for extract the lively exaggera- 


. 


tion describing a hot day in the East which 
ns the moving story of Rajah Kubbadar 
Cham,—when something like a familiar note 
ruck us in some of the paragraphs; and on 
reference, it appeared that the identical sym- 
hony had been laid before our readers of the 
‘Atheneum more years ago than it would be 
considerate to them to mention. Probably, 
most of the other papers and verses may have 
already been published in periodicals, abroad 
or at home. The following, however, is too 
Jocal to have travelled across the ocean before 
—and too pleasantly characteristic in its loung- 
ing, easy-going way—not to be worth giving 
a second time,—and as a warrant to our recom- 
mendation of ‘ Bole Ponjis.’— 
A few Lines in honor of the late Mr. Simms, Senior Assistant 
to Messrs. Sheringham, Leith, Badgery, and Hay. 
Who did not know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona green, 
With its drab and yellow lining, and picked out black 


between, . ‘ 
Which down the Esplanade did go at the ninth hour of the 
a ? 


lay? 
We ne’er shall sce it thus again,—Alas! and well-a-day !— 
With its bright brass patent axles, and its little hog maned 


tatts, 
And its ever jetty harness, which was always made by 
Watts, 
The harness black and silver, and the ponies of dark grey, 
‘And shall we never see it more,—Alas! and well-a-day! 


With its very tidy coachman with a very old grey beard, 

And its pair of neat clad sayces, on whom no spot ap- 
peared, 

Not sitting lazily behind, but running all the way 

By Mr. Simms’s little coach—Alas, and well-a-day! 


And when he reached the counting house he got out at the 


oor, 
And entering the office made just three bows and no more, 
Then passing through the clerks he smiled, a sweet smile 


and a gay, 
And kin®ly spoke the younger ones—Alas, and well-a-day ! 


And all did love to see him with his jacket rather long, 
It was the way they wore them when good Mr. Simms was 


young, 

With his Nankeen breeches buckled by two gold buckles 
alway, 

And his China tight silk stochings, pink and shiny, well-a- 
day! 


With his little frill like crisped snow, his waistcoat spotless 
white, 

His cravat very narrow and a very little tight, 

Aud a blue brooch, where, in diamond sparks, a ship at 
anchor lay, 

The gift of Mr. Cruttenden—Alas, and well-a-day! 


Then from the press where it abode, he took the ledger 
stout, 

And looked upon it reverently, withinside and without, 

Then placed his pencils, rubber, pens and knives in due 
array, 

And Mr. Simms was ready for the business of the day. 


And ever to the junior clerks his counsel it was wise, 

That they shali loop their 1’s, and cross their t’s, and dot 
their i's, 

And honor Messrs. Sheringham, Leith, Badgery and Hay, 

Whom he had served fur forty years—Alas, aud well-a-day ! 


And a very pleasant running hand good Mr. Simms did 
write, 

Ilis up-strokes were like gossamer, his down-strokes black 
as night, 3 

And his lines, all clear and sparkling like a rivulet in May, 

Meandered o’er the folios—Alas, and well-a-day ! 


And daily in a silver dish, as bright as bright could be, 

At one o'clock his tiffin came, two saudwiches, or three, 
Itnever came a minute soon, nor a minute did delay, 

So punctual were good Mr. Simms’s people—well-a-day ! 
And in the Mango season still a daily basket came, 

With fruit as green as emeralds or ruddier than flame ; 
By Mr. Simms the sort had been imported from Bombay 
Andsown and grown beneath his eye—Alas, and well-a-day ! 
And when his tiffin it was done, he took a pint precise 

Of well cooled soda water, but it was not cooled with ice, 
And a little ginger essence (Oxley’s) Mr. Simms did say 

It comforted his rheumatiz’—Alas, and well-a-day ! 


Then on a Sunday after prayers, while waiting in the 
. , porch, 
His talk was of the Bishop, and the vestry, and the 
church ; 
two or three select young men would dine with him 


that day 
Totaste his old Madeira and his curry called Malay. 


For famous was the table that good Mr. Simms did keep 
ith his home fed ducks, his Madras fowls, and gram fed 
Patna sheep, 
the fruits from his own garden, and the dried fish from 


e Bay, 
Seat up by bold Branch Pilot Stout—Alas, and well-a-day! 





And he was full of anecdote, and spiced his prime Pale Ale 
With many a cheerful bit of talk, and many a curious tale, 
How Dexter ate his buttons off, and in a one-horse chay 
My Lord Cornwallis drove about—Alas, and well-a-day! 


And every Doorga Poojah would good Mr. Simms explore, 

The famous river Hoogly up as high as Barrackpore, 

And visit the menagerie, and in his pleasant way, 

Declare that all the bears were bores—Alas, and well-a- 
day! 

Then, if the weather it was fine, to Chinsura he'd go, 

With his nieces three in a Pinnace, and a smart young man 
or 80, 

In bright blue coats and waistcoats, which were sparkling 
as the day, 

And curly hair, and white kid gloves, a lover like array! 

And at Chinsura, they walked about and then they went 


to tea, 

With the antient merchant Van der Zank, and the widow 
Van der Zce, 

They were old friends of Mr. Simms, and parting he would 


s 

** Perchance we ne’er may meet again”—Alas, and well-a- 
day! 

At length the hour did come for him, which surely comes 
for all, 

From the beggar in his hovel to the monarch in his hall, 

And when it came to Mr. Simms, he gently passed away 

As falling into pleasant sleep—Alas, and well-a-day ! 


And on his face there lingered still a sweet smile and a 
bland, 

His Bible lying by his side, and some roses in his hand ; 

His spectacles still marked the place where he had read 
that day, 

The words of faith and hope which cheered his spirit on its 
way. 


And many were the weeping friends who followed him next 
night, 

In many mourning coaches, found by Solitude and Kyte, 

And many a circle still laments the good, the kind, the 


gay, 
The hospitable Mr. Simms—Alas, and well-a-day! 


There is, also, a living picture of private 
theatricals, in the dramatic sketch closing these 
volumes, which it may be not unseasonable to 
con at present, when our drawing-room Romeos 
and Julicts may be shortly expected to muster 
for their winter campaign of farcical tragedy, 
dreary comedy, and good hot honest envy, 
hatred and jealousy.. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Two Friends; or, Life is Earnest: a Tale. 
By Marriott Oldfield.—This little volume—the 
sixty-seventh of *The Parlour Library’—is far from 
being the worst-told story of Woman’s trials and 
Woman's fortitude which has been lately narrated. 
There is less extravagance in the incidents than we 
are accustomed to meet; though the courses of the 
heroine’s brother, Edwin Brooke, are of romantic, 
rather than average, darkness,—and though his 
selfishness is so thinly veiled as to make his power 
of fascinating his charming wife, Annie, a marvel 
and a mystery even to those best disposed to give 
‘‘ Woman's fantasy” a blank credit. Mary, the 
heroine, is sweet, natural,—good, and not too good, 
—a faithful and tender-hearted woman, in whose 
sorrows we take a loving part as the tale proceeds, 
—hopeful, too, as well as loving, since the author 
in no part of his task leads us through an unbroken 
midnight. A comfortably prophetic gleam is 
always more or less visible, telling of a day-dawn 
of better fortunes to come,—which brightens duly 
and steadily as the close of the novel is approached. 
On the whole, this original story gives us once 
more reason to commend the good taste and the 
wise liberality of the proprietors of ‘The Parlour 
Library.’ 

Thoughts on the Land of the Morning: a Record 
of Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. Whitaker 
Churton, M.A.—To produce these thoughts the 
perusal of books of Eastern travel might have 
sufficed,—so few traces do they bear of the grace 
and freshness belonging to personal observation 
and experience. That Mr. Churton felt warmly 
while making his pilgrimage through the Holy 
Land we have no doubt. Such scenes and sites 
have new suggestions and inspirations for every 
new comer possessing any individuality of charac- 
ter. But if Mr. Churton belong to this company, 
he has not the power of making the fact evident in 
his pages. There is a faded and second-hand air in 
his book, which will prevent its having wide cur- 
rency beyond the circle of its writer’s friends. 





The Emigrant’s Manual: Emigration in its Prac- 
tical Application to Individuals and Communities, 
By John Hill Burton.—One of a shilling series 
issued by the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, on 
popular subjects. It contains a large amount of 
general information as to the fields of emigration 
now open to our redundant population, fairly put 
together. 

Glenny’s Golden Rules for Gardeners, Professional 
and Amateur. This well conceived little book lays 
down in few words the laws and regulations by 
which the gardener should be guided if he would 
succeed in his task,—and refers to some of the 
larger books of authority, in each department of 
practical horticulture, for more elaborate and com- 
prehensive instruction on particular points. The 
style adopted is the axiomatic—and many of the 
‘‘golden rules” are sufficiently terse to be easily 
remembered. 

Wanderings in North Wales: a Road and Railway 
Guide-Book. By W. Cathrall.—Though dealing 
more with the romance and legendary poetry of 
his theme than with its duller prose, Mr. Cathrall 
seems to have had practical usefulness in view in 
the composition of this new and illustrated guide 
to the mountains and ruins of North Wales. His 
descriptions are always copious, and now and then 
picturesque. He hasa tale to tell of every crumb- 
ling wall and mossy bank,—investing the common 
road with historical and familiar interest, and 
making us willing listeners to old monkish stories 
of love, chivalry, and superstition. We can really 
recommend this guide as a pleasant, gossipy com- 
panion through the English Switzerland. 

In a single paragraph we may clear our table of 
a number of books not calling for any particular 
comment at our hands, Among the works so to 
be dismissed we may mention The Book of British 
Poetry, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
nature of its editorial prose,— Dancing as a means 
of Physical Education, with Remarks on Deformities 
and their Prevention and Cure. By Mrs. Alfred 
Webster, composed on the ‘‘ nothing-like-leather” 
principle,—The Visitor's Pocket Director to London, 
—The Gold, its Alloys and other Metals, used by 
Dentists. By James Robinson,—A Map of the Pra- 
posed Grand Trunk Railway in India, with its 
Branches and alternative Lines as laid down in the 
Report of the Railway Commissioners, a chart of 
considerable interest and importance to persons 
connected with our Eastern empire, — Every 
Lady's Guide to her own Greenhouse. By a 
Lady, a pretty and sensible little book on a 
subject of much domestic interest, — Letts’s Om- 
nibus Guide Table,—The Calendar of the Angli- 
can Church,—Familiar Things: a Cyclopedia of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Nos. I. to Ill, — An 
Examination of the Century Question, — Science 
Simplified, and Philosophy, Natural and Experi- 
mental, made Easy. By the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, — Favorite Song Birds, being .a Popular 
Description of the Feathered Songsters of Britain. 
Edited by H. G. Adams, a little work illustrated 
with poetical readings from favourite English 
writers,—J. A. Wheeler’s Hand-Book of Anatomy 
for Artists, with illustrations on wood,—William 
Brockie’s Elements of Universal Grammar for the 
Use of Schools,—Quinti Horatii Flacci Carmina, 
carefully revised from the most recent texts,— 
Platonis Phedrus, recensuit Carolus Badham, — 
Elementary Catechisms: Gardening, History, Geo- 
graphy,—Thomas Buckland’s Hand-book of Mes- 
merism,—The Elements of Physical Geography, with 
Outlines of Geology, Mathematical Geography and 
Astronomy. By Hugo Reid, an excellent lesson 
book for common schools, —D. E. Columbine’s 
Hand-book to the County Courts, in which the vari- 
ous Proceedings to be adopted by Plaintifisand Defen- 
dants are familiarly Explained,—and A Catalogue 
of Books published in the United Kingdom during 
the Year 1850; which useful list includes all new 
editions, and reprints, together with more than 
a thousand pamphlets, arranged in alphabetical 
order under the authors’ names, as well as the 
titles, and describes the size, price, date of publi- 
cation, and publisher's name of each work, with 
also a reference to the full title as given in ‘The 
Publishers’ Circular.’ 
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sey the reprints, translations, and new 
editions lying on our table, and which we may 

ismiss with a simple announcement, we have in 
Mr. Bohn’s ‘Standard Library’ the third volume 
of Neander’s Church History,—in the same pub- 
lisher’s cheap series, Lamartine's Stone-Mason,— 
M. de Plancy’s Legends of the Seven Capital Sins,— 
a second edition of Mr. A. L. Walker’s Popery as 
opposed to the Knowledge, the Morals, the Wealth, 
and the Liberty of Mankind,—a. copy of the fifth 
thousand of The Temperance Cyclopedia, compiled 
by the Rev. W. Reid,—a fifth edition of Mr. C. 
A. Browning’s The Convicts’. Ship and Englund’s 
Ezxiles,—a second edition of The Parent's Great 
Commission : Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher Part of Education,—The Gem of the Peak ; 
or, Matlock Bath and its Vicinity, by W. Adam, 
fifth edition,—a second edition of Mr. Parry 
Gwynne’s very useful little book on current errors 
in conversation, entitled A Word to the Wise,—and 
anew edition of Dr. Mayo’s work On the Truths 
contained in Popular Superstitions ; with an Ac- 
count of Mesmerism. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Pharmacopeia of the London College of Phy- 
sicians.— At one time, when Colleges of Phy- 
sicians truly represented the medical profession, 
these little books of receipts were of some value ; 
—especially as at that time medical literature was 
less abundant and communication more difficult 
than at present. But the times have changed ; 
and our Colleges of Physicians have been left high 
and dry on. the shore: by the tide of medical affairs. 
Instead of the whole profession, they represent 
not more than a hundredth part of it ; and neither 
their position nor their learning entitle their pre- 
scriptions to more respect than those of their neigh- 
bours. The Pharmacopeeias of the British Colleges 
of Physicians are, however, even worse than use- 
dess. Compound medicines having the same name 
therein contain very different ingredients in dif- 
ferent ones :—some of the most potent medicines 
are made to be twice or three times the strength 
in one Pharmacopeeia that they are in another. 
Thus, the Hydrocyanic Acid of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia is twice as strongas that of London 
or Dublin ;—whilst the London preparations called 
Solution of Hydrochlorate of Morphia and Solu- 
tion of Acetate of Morphia are twice as strong as 
the analogous preparations of the other two Col- 
leges. Under these circumstances, it would evi- 
dently be wiser on the part of the medical profes- 
sion to ignore altogether the collections of nostrums 
published under the name of Pharmacopcias,— 
and to prescribe only those medicines which every 
chemist's lad and apothecary’s apprentice ought 
to be able without danger to compound. At any 
rate, if a case can be made out for a Pharmacopeeia 
at all, let it be a national one; and let Govern- 
ment entrust its production to the intelligent 
members of the profession,—not to the members 
of rival corporations, who run the risk of poisoning 
the public rather than give up their petty jea- 
dousies. 

The Forbidden Book.—This is a very appropriate 
title for a book that will certainly be forbidden 
wherever men value their lives or their health. 
The author is a medical man who has chosen the 
not very gracious plan of abusing his profession 
in. order to draw a little notoriety on himself. 

Sketches of the Medical Topography of the Gulf 
of Guinea. By W. F. Daniell, M.D.—Any 
attempt at describing the nature and causes of 
the fearful mortality which attends the residence 
of the European on the western coast of Africa 
must be acceptable to the scientific investigator of 
the morbid history of man. Lamentable as have 
been the results of all European intercourse in 
these districts, we have few contributions towards 
anything like a-scientific examination of the nature 
of the climate, or of the diseases which have ac- 
quired for this part of the world the reputation of 
being ‘‘The White Man’s Grave.” Though num- 
bers of medical men have witnessed the diseases 
of Africa, few have been able themselves success- 
fully to resist for a long time the influence of the 
climate :—hence the paucity of our information. 
Dr. Daniell, however, has now been employed in 





various capacities for many years on the coast of 
Africa,—and he has had opportunities of observa- 
tion that have been denied to most men of his 
profession. Removed for so great a portion of his 
life from the influence of the progress that is 
making in the scientific investigation of the facts 
of pathology, it would be too much to expect that 
he should be intimately acquainted with its theo- 
retical details. He has nevertheless produced 
a volume containing much new and interesting 
observation, which will serve as a valuable basis 
for future observations. In addition to his remarks 
on disease, Dr. Daniell has contributed a number 
of observations on the habits of the natives, and 
on the features of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms in the districts to which he alludes :—and 
his work will be found to contain much interesting 
matter of a general kind with regard to that part 
of the coast of Africa in which he has so long 
resided. 

The Physiology of Human Nature. By Robert 
Cross, M.D.—The object of this work is, to give 
an account of the physical and moral condition of 
Man in his relations to the Bible. The received 
doctrines and creeds of different sects all involve 
to a greater or less extent certain assumptions and 
speculations with — to the physical nature of 
man. The aim of Dr. Cross has been, to show 
the relation of the creed adopted by the sect which 
is represented by the Rev. Dr. Cumming to certain 
questions of modern science. The book is written 
in an intelligent manner. 

The Diseases of the Breast, and their Treatment. 
By J. Birkett, F.R.C.S.—To this work the Jack- 
sonian prize of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England was awarded in 1848. The subject is 
one of great interest to the medical profession ; 
and in no department of pathology could more be 
expected from the application of the microscope 
and from recent physiological researches. Mr. 
Birkett is well acquainted with the mode of con- 
ducting microscopic investigations ; and in every 
part of this volume the value of such aid is evi- 
dent. He has also collected very diligently the 
observations of others ; and the statistical results 
given at the end of the volume are valuable in 
themselves, and a good example of the important 
results that may be obtained by an accurate system 
of counting. 

Elements of Materia Medica. Vol. II. Part I. 
By Jonathan Pereira, M.D.—This work is now so 
well known as the best authority on the subject of 
which it treats, that we need only say, the Part 
before us sustains its reputation for accurate re- 
search and extensive information on the various 
substances used in the legitimate practice of medi- 
cine. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases affecting the Skin. 
By Dr. A. T. Thomson. Completed and edited by 
Dr. Parkes.—The late Dr. Thomson was known 
as a laborious and experienced physician,—and 
any practical work coming from his pen would be 
valued by the medical profession. He had devoted 
considerable attention to the study of diseases of 
the skin ; and the volume before us contains the 
result of his experience on this subject. He had 
not completed the work when he died,—and it has 
been finished by Dr. Parkes. Although not con- 
taining any profound or novel investigations into 
the. pathology or healthy structure of the skin, it 
abounds with practical remarks which cannot but 
be found of value to the medical man. Dr. Parkes 
has appended a memoir of the author ; which is 
interesting as displaying how a man with fixity of 
purpose and industry may make his way in the 
world in spite of difficult circumstances. Dr. 
Thomson had an uphill battle to fight: and he not 
only took a prominent place in his profession, but 
also cultivated literary and scientific tastes,—as 
his various works attest. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Animal Intellect, and its Relations to Matter and Spirit, 1s.6d. cl. 

Arnold's (Rey. T. K.) First German Book, 3rd edit. lzmo. 5s, éd. cl. 

Arnold’s Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition, 5s.6d. 

Arvine’s Cyclopadia of Religi Anecd , edited by F lesher, 10s, 

Bandinel’s (Rev. J.) Lufra; or, the Convent of Algarve, 68. el. 

Bennett’s (W. J. E.) Last Sermons preached at St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Bohn’s Classical Library, ‘Lucretius on the Nature of Things, 
translated by Rev. J. S. Watson,’ 12mo. 5a. cl 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library,* Redding’s (C.) History, Sc. of Moderm 
Wines, 3rd edit.’ 12mo, 5s. cl. 
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qiantedl’s (G. A.) Petrifactions aad 
“Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, £4.’ 
edit.. with Su ents, 
Obedience of Chee re ete . 
Peopie,* Ware’s Sketches of European 


Time ; a Series of Female 
by Dr. Stebbing, 21s. cl, Per 


Morning, cr. 8vo, 103, 
Cruikshank, ‘ammo. te, 


our F 
Closet, fc. 8¥o. 
Discoveries at 


Pius IX., fe. 8vo. a2, 
Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 78, 
ife, cr. 8vo, 
the World.’ 


6d. cl. 
2s. 


12mo. 38, 
in 1850, 


S8¥0, 283. 
new edit. Vi 
8vo. 38. cl. acm 
8vo, 128. el. 
11, 8vo. 78, swd. 
of new edit. Vol. 6 
Voyage round the World,’ 
3 in 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—It may not be generaliy known that 
Manchester can boast of its Glass Manufacture, as well as 
Cottons. We see by the Gazette, Messrs. MOLINEAUX, 
WEBB & CO. are awarded a ‘‘ Prize Medal.” This House, 
in COLOURED GLASS and RUBY, is not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any other Establishment in the Kingdom. 





ORDER OF MERIT. 

A little more than three years ago, in a series 
of papers on the Claims of Literature, we pr- 
minently called attention to the want in this 
country of an Order of Civil Merit. For some 
months after those articles appeared, the subject 
underwent discussion in contemporary journals,— 
and from time to time we returned to it ourselves. 
The subject was not new to us then, as our readers 
know,—having been urged on all fitting occasions 
in these columns fora long period. But under the 
routine march of events, statesmen found no effec. 
tive call for the establishment of a new institution 
in addition to the old,—and the disposition of men 
in high places towards such an idea i 
doubtful. The present year’s events furnished a new 
impulse to the-discussion of a topic of this nature, 
—and we returned to the theme once more at the 
end of last May. The Exhibition was then in the 
first stage of its marvellous career. Its material 
beauty was ascertained,—its moral grandeur was 
already profoundly felt,—and its financial succes 
was no longer a cause of uneasiness. Expressing 
an opinion entertained, we believe, by thousands, 
we then wrote as follows.— 

“« Among those who have become most familiar 
with the various aspects of the Palace of Industry, 
and who are most alive to its immense moral im- 
portance, there is a strong desire that the occasion 
should be marked by some public and honourable 
act which might grow up into a permanent instite- 
tion, and become the outward historical mont- 
ment of the year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
An Order of Merit has long been talked about. 
The idea was first started by the Queens 
grandfather: — but troubles of State caused 
the scheme to be postponed. War, indifference, 
and want of fitting occasion have since served 
defer its revival. The present year seems 
fitted for its birth. The world is at peace. 
tility to intellectual and scientific claims is 
before the majestic figure which they here assume. 
In a few weeks Merit will have its second field- 
day in the Crystal Palace, and royalty will decorate 
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ost eminent contributors. Why not go a 
the —— Why not inrol the most eminent of 
the eminent among the contributors to this indus- 
‘al collection into a permanent Order of Merit, 
conceived on a scale sufficiently large to admit the 
highest it of every kind—literary, artistic, 
rofessional, and scientific ae a k 
thus expressed out 0} is grea 
a ba 17 grow a. new Order—embodying the 
merits of many kinds so conspicuously displayed in 
the Crystal Palace—has not, we are sorry to say, 
been sustained. The great fact of which we then 
i the advent is now historical. The 
ine of the nations has taken place; and 
among its many records that which might have 
become one of its most conspicuous is left want- 
‘wv. Of course, it is unnecessary to say that to 
us this seems a great mistake. Few persons will 
now maintain that the old orders of chivalry—amili- 
tary for the most part—are appropriate rewards 
for such services as the world under its new dis- 
tions is expecting from its great men. We 
| ooo a new chivalry—but not its symbols. 
Genius and Labour have succeeded to the Sword 
and the War Steed as the modellers of the destinies 
of nations:—but what is there in this country 
for the sovereign to bestow on the captains of the 
new crusades? Putting aside hereditary honours 
agin the majority of cases out of the question, —the 
answer is, simple Knighthood and the Order of the 
Bath. Are these sufficient—are they fitting ? The 
latter, no doubt, is a very respectable Order. It 
includes many illustrious names. It has the 
sovereign for its chief and the highest subjects in 
the realm for its officers. But then, it is not open 
togeneral merit. It would be contrary to usage for 
the sovereign herself—under present regulations— 
to admit even the highest merit into its ranks 
unless the individual to be rewarded happened to 
hold an official post under the Crown. Thus, the 
head of the state is deprived of the means of dis- 
tinguishing by royal favour the men whose genius 
and industry are the best illustrations of her reign. 
There remains, then, as available for general pur- 
poses, only—Knighthood. When knighthood was 
a real thing —the representative and reward of 
personal prowess and personal services such as 
the age demanded — it, too, was respectable. 
Princes were proud of the title. The honour of 
aknight was considered a higher pledge than that 
ofaking. But with the loss of its old feudal and 
nilitary meanings, the thing itself has lost its 
distinctive character. In recent times it has 
dwindled down into a sort of lottery for city alder- 
menand provincial mayors. Military in its origin, 
and the expression of honour in a day when the 
sword was held to be the great administrator,—it 
gradually deteriorated by indiscriminate admis- 
sions. Knighthood itself, from the spirit of its 
institution, never was a fitting reward for intel- 
lectual labours, for attainments in literature, for 
disoveries in science, for improvements in manu- 
factures, for the application of new mechanical 
powers, or for the construction of great public 
works, Of this there is practical proof. Alraost 
every year shows us some one to whose feelings 
it snot found agreeable to accept the so-called 
honour, The architects of the Royal Exchange 
ad the Britannia Tubular Bridge have been, it is 
é , amongst the number. Men whose 
merits and services the State is disposed to recognize 
fel that whatever significance there was once in 
knighthood has not only passed out of it now but 
Wasalways alien to their pretensions; and they natu- 
y prefer not to lend their names to the illus- 
tation of a decayed feudal institution, having no 
Recessary or reasonable relation to the age in which 
they live and to the work which they may have 


There remains at present absolutely nothing that 
the sovereign can offer, and they receive without 
a.sense of humiliation, to put the mark of State 
approbation upon the men who are working the 
miracles which make its wealth and greatness. 
This position of things must often be painful on 
bath. sides: and it would have been a wise and 

course for a great nation like England, 
the expression of her moral and material 
Power stood so conspicuously before the world, and 





at the close of an event which has had no equal 
in modern times, to have gathered together the 
representatives of her genius, her industry, and her 
enterprise, and formed them into an Order reflect- 
ing the age and embodying its best features. The 
time was most opportune. Long and generally a 
want—such an institution was particularly and 
emphatically a want of the occasion. No one will 
deny that the services now brought prominently for- 
ward were such as to deserve a high form of recog- 
nition. Let us run hastily down the list of men 
who have been conspicuously connected with the 
recent Exhibition, and whose names would natu- 
rally have been included in any new Order to 
arise out of the late events. Under Her Majesty 
as President, Prince Albert, the originator of 
the great work, would, of course, have been the 
chief subject of the new institution. From the 
body of Royal Commissioners—for whom, be 
it said, there is and can be no other reward,— 
might have been named,—Mr. Shepherd as repre- 
senting the East India Company, which made so 
liberal and interesting a contribution to the Exhi- 
bition,—Mr. Bazley, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester, the district which sent so 
magnificent a display of machinery,—Mr. Stephen- 
son and Mr. Cubitt as representatives of our civil 
engineers,—Sir R. Westmacott, Sir C. Eastlake, 
and Mr. Barry, of Art,—Mr. Gott, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Field Gibson, and Alderman Thompson, of 
the manufacturing districts,—Mr. Pusey, of the 
agricultural counties. The intelligence and wealth 
of the higher classes would have found repre- 
sentatives in the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, the Earl of Derby, Earl Granville, 
Lord Overstone, and Mr. Thomas Baring. With- 
out going beyond the Commission, science would 
have entered the new Order in the persons of 
the Earl of Rosse, Sir C. Lyell, Prof. Hopkins, 
Col. Reid and Dr. Playfair. But, amongst the 
distinguished men who served on the Com- 
mittees, or as Jurors, we find Sir J. Herschel, 
Dumas, Lode, Sir D. Brewster, Sir H. De la 
Beche, Poncelot, Moseley, C. Dupin, Dufrenoy, 
Vander Weyer, Sir W. Hooker, Cockerell, Brunel, 
Locke, Donaldson, Ramon de la Sagra, Maudslay, 
Conrad, Rendel, Tite, Sir H. Bishop, Profs. Lind- 
ley, Faraday, Royle, Owen, Solly, E. Forbes, 
Ansted, Willis, Walker, Graham, Baily, and 
numbers numberless, every one of whom would 
add an additional honour to the Order. Mr. 


Henry Cole and Mr. Wentworth Dilke, gentlemen 


of whom it has been said that they nursed the 
Exhibition from the cradle to its grave, and whose 
incessant labours are known to all,—Mr. Scott 
Russell and Mr. Fuller, who also were present at 
its birth,—Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Alexander 
Spearman, Mr. Bowring, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. 
Owen Jones, Col. Lloyd, Capt. Ibbetson, Capt. 
Owen, and others, who subsequently lent valuable 
assistance, would of course have found their proper 
place and fitting reward in the institution which 
has not been created. Mr. Paxton had claims which 
all have acknowledged,—as had also Mr. Charles 
Fox.—Here is a list of names that would at 
once have founded an Order to which hereafter it 
would be high honour and reward to belong. As 
the reader will at once perceive, we have not 
attempted anything like completeness, or even 
order, in recording these names, nor calculated the 
positive or relative labours, or the aetual value of 
services rendered by the several parties, — but 
merely noted down names as they appeared in the 
Lists before us. We would not be misunderstood 
as implying that in our opinion selection should 
have been limited to these. There were others, 
both at home and abroad, who rendered zealous 
and efficient service out of and beyond the pale of 
the Commission and its officers. Mr. Peto, for 
example,—who, when the issue of the great expe- 
riment was yet uncertain, the Government full of 
doubts and fears, and when, therefore, a Guarantee 
Bond had to be given by a few zealous and fore- 
seeing individuals for two hundred thousand 
pounds, put down his name for 50,000/.,—Messrs, 
Hibbert & Platt, the great Oldham machine- 
makers,—and others, whose contributions to the 
Exhibition were so costly, and yet sent in without 
a hope or possibility of. r ti would no 








‘doubt have ‘been included. In citing names 


we have merely desired to show that an Order 
might have been established worthy of the age 
and its civilization,—that the great event whose 
history we have written from week to week 
connected itself with a sufficient number of names 
otherwise renowned to justify the establishment 
of a new Civil Order of Merit with these as a 
nucleus. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

Our readers, we believe, look—as we do our- 
selves—with painful interest for the gradual de- 
velopement of the strange mystery which hangs 
over the late Baroness Von Beck. There are, as 
they know, features in that case which will be apt 
to make the crowd of foreign visitors before whose 
eyes it was enacted believe that our boasted free- 
dom of the person is either a delusion or a snare. 
As we have already said,—even on the supposition 
that the unfortunate lady was the impostor which 
her enemies declare—on no authority that we can 
find more positive than their own assertion—the 
proceedings so successfully taken for her destruc- 
tion were cruel and irregular in the extremest 
degree,—if they were not illegal. If the story of 
her life and sufferings were substantially true, as 
she related them, the case becomes one of the most 
painful on record. But for our own literary pro- 
test against the manner in which the public had 
been already treated, or were now attempted to 
be treated, in the matter of the assumed Baroness’s 
book, the whole thing would have been hushed up, 
like an inquisition case accomplished :—but now 
that attention has been fairly called to the facts, and 
that the suspicions originally attaching to them have 
been sharpened by the imprudence of Mr, Toulmin 
Smith,—we cannot believe that this matter will 
be allowed to fall without some fuller explanation. 
For ourselves and those whom we especially repre- 
sent, we have always felt that we were entitled to 
this :—but the public conscience generally is con- 
cerned. Our contemporaries, we see, are begin- 
ning to take up the question at the point to which 
we have brought it ;—and the parties to the 
sudden and violent arrest, incarceration and death 
of the so-called Baroness will yet, we think, have 
to justify their intentions, though they cannot 
justify their acts, 

Since we last reported on this strange matter 
one or two moves have been made. Mr. Smith, 
the barrister employed, as our readers know, on 
behalf of the prosecution, has addressed a letter to 
the papers which will scarcely extend his reputation 
as an advocate ; and Mr. Bentley has replied to 
this letter in a manner which entirely disposes of 
most of its arguments. Lastly, Mr. Smith has 
published a brief and unsatisfactory note on the 
subject purporting to be from Kossuth. The last- 
mentioned piece of evidence runs as follows.— 

RacipuLa. 
To the Editor of the Daily News. 

&1r,—Be so good as insert the following in your paper of 
to-morrow. It of course settles the matter—I am, yours 
faithfully, TOULMIN SMITH. 

Oct. 24, 1851. 

(Copy.) 
** Southampton, Oct. 24 

* Dear Siz,—In reply to your note I beg leave to assure 
you that the name of ‘ Baroness von Beck’ is utterly un- 
known to me. There was a person named ‘ Racidula’ 
employed by my government as a spy, whom I saw twice 
in my life, and gave some special instructions to, as to 
aspy. That isall I know about her.—I am, Sir, with the 


highest regard, your obedient servant. 
. - > #L, Kossuta.” 


Signed 

“To J. Toulmin acai, Eea., Highgate.” 

Before the reader will feel disposed to indorse 
Mr. Smith’s assertion that this letter “of course 
settles the matter,” he will probably demand that 
it shall be settled what “‘the matter” really is, 
—and note the terms of the letter somewhat 
carefully. Louis Kossuth is a name that we hold 
in high respect. His evidence, freely given, on @ 
matter within his knowledge, would be to us per- 
fectly satisfactory. But M. Kossuth himself will 
thank us for doing him the justice not to attribute 
to his words more than he means them to convey. 
Does it not strike the reader that the words to 
whieh the Magyar Chief's signature is attached 
have the appearance of being carefully weighed, 
and arranged, lawyer-like, with a view to pro- 
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ducing a certain effect without venturing to say 
too much? Are these M. Kossuth’s own words? 
Within the last few days many of his letters have 
been printed in the daily papers, and readers have 
been made acquainted with his style. His other 
letters are all copious, pictorial, eloquent, unre- 
served. Between all these and the ‘ Racidula” 
letter, is there not just the difference between 
the style of Louis Kossuth and that of Mr. 
Toulmin Smith? It will be noted that the 
entire form of the communication is calculated 
to raise an inference which is not justified by 
facts. Mr. Smith’s note is only part dated; but 
M. Kossuth is made to address his answer to 
Highgate,—as if in reply to an ordinary com- 
munication. Yet, as we learn from the news- 
papers, M. Pulszky and Mr. Toulmin Smith 
were in immediate attendance on M. Kossuth 
at Southampton and at Winchester the whole 
of the 24th. Bearing these points in mind, we 
must say that the letter of the Magyar leader does 
not materially change the aspects of the case as 
regards the deceased lady: while, even had it 
branded her with the name of impostor, it would 
have afforded no justification of the unprecedented 
and merciless manner in which she was hunted to 
death, —still less of the unexplained connivance at 
a literary fraud so long as it served the interests 
of a party to allow her to deceive the English 
public..—In fact, the letter goes but a little way to 
the case ; and we think if it were Mr. Smith’s cue 
as a professional advocate to argue on it in the 
interest of the Baroness, he would readily find in 
its meagre and guarded statements admissions 
favourable to the case of his client. M. Kossuth 
says,—‘‘ the name of the Baroness von Beck is 
utterly unknown to me” :—he does not say there 
‘was no such person. He says “‘there wus a person 
named ‘ Racidula’ employed by my government” : 
—is it remarkable that, under the circumstances 
in which they were placed, he should remember 
her by the name in which her papers were made 
out and under which she travelled? Abundant 
evidence has been given that others knew her 
by the name which she claimed :—and if she per- 
formed the services recorded in her book, it is 
substantially true whether her name were Baron- 
ess von Beck or Racidula. 

All the rest of M. Kossuth’s letter tallies exactly 
with the statements made by the Baroness, or sup- 
posed Baroness, in her published volumes. She 
says she acted as a spy,—she says she saw Kossuth 
only twice in her life, and that he then gave her 
some special instructions. We repeat, the ex- 
governor’s note strengthens the case in favour of 
the accused. His evidence against her right to the 
title of Baroness is only negative,—and is opposed 
by the exact and positive testimony of others. 
As our readers are aware, Count Esterhdzy and 
many Hungarians of high position in Hungary 
knew the deceased as the Baroness von Beck, 
wrote to her as to a lady of rank, and addressed 
her by the titles now disputed. Only three weeks 
before her death M. Von Vukovics, Minister 
of Justice in Kossuth’s cabinet, wrote to her 
from Paris on the subject of their Chief’s liber- 
ation from his Turkish prison. M. Ujhazy, 
the Government Commissioner at Komorn, not 
only styled her Baroness von Beck, but paid her 
money and took her receipt for it in that 
name. Nor does it appear that she was unknown 


in Kossuth’s own family. M. Gorski, General 
Bem’s aide-de-camp, declares that Madame von 
Meszlenyi, Kossuth’s sister, spoke to him at 
Szegedin ‘‘of the merits of Baroness von Beck,”— 
and that on another occasion Kossuth’s mother 


mentioned her by the same title. A correspondent 
of our own heard in Vienna, in official quarters, 
of the lady’s adventures during the war in Hun- 
gary,—and her title to the name of Beck was not 
there disputed. Again, the Zimes correspondent, 
writing from the Austrian capital on the 19th of 
September, says,—‘‘She was of a respectable 
though not noble family, her husband was M. 
de Beck, not Baron Beck.” 

All this evidence, direct, precise, circumstantial, 
must be met, dispersed or explained away by the 
accusers in this strange case ere they can exp2ct 
us to accept their tardy charges, and to cancel the 


book which came to us originally with their own | pects the friends of the late Madame von Beck 
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testimonial. It is useless to offer merely negative | disprove :—and Mr. Bentley replies—‘ when Mr. = 
testimony. Mr. Toulmin Smith should be aware | Smith has studieda littlelongerthe rulesof logicand fresh hea 
that the court of opinion is not concerned with | the laws of evidence, he will discover that it is mage ire 
what a man does not know. His easy comment | equally unreasonable and unjust to ask & man to base _ 
on the ‘ Racidula” letter recalls the old legal joke | demonstrate a negative, or to prove himself inno. beautifu 
of the man who, when two witnesses swore that | cent of an alleged crime. In both cases the onus and — 
they saw him commit the murder for which he | probandi rests on him who maintains the affirma. preaer 
stood on trial, brought two others to swear that | tive.” Still, Mr. Bentley offers to meet the flocks 0 
they did not. accusers on their own ground. ‘This, however” have ru 
The same conclusions arise out of the two letters | he adds, ‘‘I do. I pledge myself before the public —* 
written by Mr. Smith and Mr. Bentley since our that if Mr. Smith will prove his charge to the veh 
last report. Mr. Smith wrote his letteras a reply | satisfaction of two gentlemen, one appointed by “ions 
to M. Constant Derra’s ‘‘ Refutation,” and to the himself and another by me, I will thenceforth —_ 
remarks made by ourselves and others in noticing | give up the cause of the Baroness. If Mr. Smith oe 
that pamphlet,—and we scarcely know whether does not accept this offer, it will be evident t inn # 
the want of Re x? - — af be _ 2 eae that he pa been lending the credit of eae. 
more remarkably displayed in this document. | his name to a gross calumny. ”, 
Certainly, the tone used is not calculated to raise Here the case rests at present :—that is, as our and -" : 
inferences favourable to the advocate’s cause. | readers will perceive, not materially altered by the pe ais 
~e pon ora < a heaps ar a of rig of hag pean — from Kossuth or pam 
ne delusion under which they act who refuse to re- | by his own reply in the Daily News. oa 
ceive his assertions and his reserves as alike proofs. | The demand for some further explanation from — 
= a does yaar ad ad seas or ae | M. oo, is Fag ee by ™ _ on Pe 
at the deceased lady obtained money under false | ence made in Mr. Bentley’s letter hat gentle. : 
pretences—the charge openly made in the Bir- | man’s admission to Mr. Newman that the story of P wy 
mingham Police Court? Not a word of it. That | the Baroness’s adventures was substantially correct, love an¢ 
charge is now abandoned. What is the case, then, | How is this to be reconciled with the prosecution~ ibe of 
= o — _ Mr. Smith’s revised version? He | with his letter to } ao with his lawyer's Ps =e 
divides her offence into certain ‘‘gravamina,” as | statement to ourselves ? v 
follows.—‘‘ First, that this woman falsely _pre- | As to Mr. Toulmin Smith—as an Englishman ews 
tended to be the intimate personal friend of Kos- | and as a barrister he must either answer to his . We : 
suth ; secondly, that the contents of her book are | countrymen and to his order for the apparentl : 
—both as to persons and statements, false ; and | strange place which he assumes in this site on 
= overs ” 5) 2 ' " “: ing 
thirdly, that this pretender to our sympathies was, | advocate, accuser, and judge —or be content to sarnif 
in reality, one who sold for hire the confidences! abide their judgments. After hunting the un- wate 
which by her feigned patriotism she succeeded in | fortunate woman to death, he declares in justifi- clam 
obtaining.” The answer as given by Mr. Bentley | snag of a — — — ~ far as we sand 
and others, and by, as we have said, M. Kossuth’s; know in literary annals, that she was an +e 
own note—is as follows :—As to the first charge, | Austrian spy—that she did not write her own ae 
— her —e- oo ng Baroness yo ” ——— that her n. —-, proofs : . inn, the 
we have before remarked, to have seen Kossuth | Hungarian copspiracy. e says he has proofs o NT 
twice,—and he admits it. She states the nature | the truth of these assertions in his hands :—why Here 
and manner of their interviews,—which his note | then does he not publish them, and there would ‘ome 4 
confirms. She wrote, that he asked her to under- | then be an end of the matter? habits : 
take a special mission,—as he also implies. There — for a 
is nothing in her published work, as we have nets: a acquait 
said, incompatible with the literal correctness ENGLISH HIGHWAYS AND BY- aed begun 
of M. Kossuth’s note. The second point Mr. Since this land of ours was covered with rail- on pk: 
Bentley has met in his reply published in the | roads, the highways of England are become by- un a 
Daily News—and a copy of which he forwarded to | ways. Towns and villages through which poured eontive 
us. We notice, however, in our copy of Mr. Bent- | the full tide of communication are deserted, and ‘edee 
ley’s letter a most important paragraph in relation | spots which are to be reached through ten miles the Ts 
to this point which the editor of our morning con- | of road seem farther off than the remotest point to fue 
temporary appears to have struck out. After show- | which we can be shot by steam. honed 
ing that the only seeming evidence against the ac-| | Now and then a loitering traveller, who loves ‘imho oll 
curacy of the Baroness’s book is the result either | the sweet and placid features of ea as - deta 
of Mr. Smith’s own mistake or of probable feeling | was,—who is curious in the varied aspects an Talbot 
of revenge (for reasons stated) on the part of his | manners of her towns and villages—will perhaps set pe 
ee as at — — = a Page | of a! — her = we poner 
that there were no barricades in Vienna on the | roads. e will measure the pleasures of travel- distane 
18th of October, when the Baroness is distinctly | ling, not by the distance achieved nor by the civility 
shown to have pointed to the 28th, and “ the second | crowd which precedes or follows him, but by the Talbot 
barricade in the Jagerstrass,” as the date and scene | natural beauties which succeed each other in gentle Clos 
of _ ye 0 potecngeag ~—— re- = en ms — a green 
marks of Zerdahelyi, whom in her “ Narrative” | odours which he has leisure to drink In ; al Abbe: 
the Baroness had covered with her woman’s raillery | that general absorption into the _ of — with 
and ridicule.—Mr. Bentley then continues, as we | and of the Spring which, combined with easy able ¢ 
find in our copy :—* ButI am not compelled to have | motion and an absence of all care and constraint, arch ¢ 
recourse to mere inferential proofs of the truthful- | constitutes one of the most delicious modes of exist- 80 sec! 
ness of the Baroness’s book. Mr. Newman, in bis | ence. But can anybody now “‘entertain conjecture tages, 
a - = gt vial: imesh? he _ —— of _ _— “ the following * me ee lady 
ne fact that M. Pulzsky himself has admitted the | people setting out on a journey in a smal , pende 
substantial truth of all the Baroness’s statements, | carriage, containing them and all the “ impedi- house 
Thus, therefore, Mr. Smith’s second gravamen|menta” they are cumbered with; content to school 
vanishes.” achieve about a _ to _— oa But 
The third charge—that the Baroness “sold for | stop, go on, as the feeling of the momen cockn 
hire the confidence which by her fzigned patriot- | dictate ; careless of “trains,” emancipated from which 
ism she succeeded in obtaining,” is of course a| the rigours of a of — 4 = more 
serious one,—and if made should be sustained by un- | clamorous and agitating whistle! ou will n At pr 
exceptionable proofs of its accuracy. The only evi- | believe in such a fable :—and yet, it is true. i whos: 
dence offered is, that of a letter signed “Charles de | as it is just possible that some miserable wrete merit 
Soden,” and directed to Madame Pulszky, in which | incarcerated within the endless walls of age excep 
that person affirms that he ‘‘knows that to be the case | choked with smoke and —_ we din like the n 
on good authority :”—he does not say what autho- | motion, may wish to repose his soul in & say, | 
rity. Then arises the question :—whois Mr. Charles | manner, I will tell him what, - os a a 
de Soden? The Times tells us that he is—or was—a | he may do in one lazy week, and without 8 - ase 
foreigner connected with the London Police Office. | ing his tether beyond the borders of Sussex and wood 
| This lattercharge, however, Mr. Toulmin Smithex- | Hampshire. As w 
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The railroad shall land him on the bright and 
fresh heaths of Surrey. He shall start on his pilgri- 

ve from the Weybridge station, and skirting the 
base of St. George's Hill (he will find no hill more 
beautiful), descend Red Hill, the haunt of gypsies, 
and cross the wide sandy heath called Ockham 
Common, with its clear ponds, round which wheel 
flocks of wailing lapwings. On either side he will 
have a pretty landscape :—woods, farm-houses and 

en knolls, crested with clumps of fir-trees. He 


will soon arriveat the gate of Ockham Park :—Ock- 


ham, illustrious when all around it was buried in 
, 


gpscurity. In the thirteenth century, William of 
Occam taught Europe to utter the name of his 
humble birthplace. It has been the destiny of 
this secluded village to be connected with Phi- 
josophy. The house belonging to Lord Lovelace, 
and built by the Chancellor whose highest illustra- 
tion it was to be Locke’s “‘ cousin King,” contains 
memorials of that best and greatest of England’s 

es :—among others, Kneller’s original drawing | 
for his picture. : 

From Red Hill we have been travelling on “ the | 

t Portsmouth Road” ;—that road so often torn | 
up by the hoofs of panting horses, whose utmost | 
was too slow for the hopés and fears, the | 
love and hate, of a nation engaged in mortal strife. 
Along this road travelled the news that thrilled to | 
the heart of England :—the news of the victories | 
that saved her, and of the losses that sent mourning 
into her homes. 

We are now at Ripley. The quiet village is 
sleping in the light of the calmest and softest of | 
evenings. The sun is going down behind the | 
magnificent triple avenue of limes that skirts the | 
western corner of the wide green. The cows are | 
returning from milking, the sheep are gathering | 
round the bell-wether, the lads are turning out | 
tocricket, and the old men lean over the pales | 
and gossip. We alight at the large old-fashioned 
ian, the Talbot, where formerly comfortable post- | 
ing “families” passed the first night out of London. 
Here weary travellers from various parts met,— 
town and couutry interchanged news, — the in- 
habitants of the secluded villages around stepped 
fora moment into the busy current of life. Here 
acquaintances were made or renewed,—adventures 
begun or ended,—-the perils of yesterday recounted, 
and plans for the comfort and safety of the mor- 
row discussed. Later, when life had begun to 
receive that accelerated movement which is still 
increasing, thirty coaches a-day changed horses at 
the Talbot. This, too, is over. The excitement 
of war is at an end, and steam and electricity 
have diverted the whole current of communication 
into other channels. But the pretty village, though 
thus deserted, is far from gloomy, and the old 
Talbot, though silent, is still neat, comfortable 
and well served. To anybody who wants real 
country (not of the Star and Garter sort) at a short 
distance from London, and for whom cleanliness, 
civility and excellent plain fare are enough, the 
Talbot at Ripley might be a desirable retreat. 

Close by, winds the little Wey through the 
green meadows in which are the ruins of Newark 
Abbey; above them rises the hill of Pyrford, 
with its small church standing between two vener- 
able trees that scem coeval with the Norman 
arch of the low-browed porch. I know nething 
%0 secluded as Pyrford. It consists of a few cot- 
tages, a pretty farm-house the name of which— 
lady Place—still remains to show its former de- 
pendence on the Abbey, the handsome new-built | 
house of the rector, and close to it the small village | 
school, 

But we are wandering out of our line. My 
cockney must drive on from Ripley to Guildford, 
Which he probably knows :—if not, I will tell him 
hore about it hereafter, for it well deserves notice. 
At present, I shall take him on to Godalming ; 
Whose reputation for beauty, I think, exceeds its 
merits, The town has no interesting features, 
exeept the church, which stands very prettily over 
the meadows of the Wey. The country is, I dare 
“y, beautiful on every side. 

Our curiosityhad been directed more especially to 

ascombe ; a village lying in an amphitheatre of 
Wooded hills, four miles south-west of Godalming. 
As we had had enough of Godalming, had dined 











? 


and were not tempted to prolong our stay at the inn, 
we resolved on the desperate adventure of getting 
on to Hascombe for the night. The thought of a 
Sunday morning in such a place as it was described 
to be, was especially tempting. And here it became 
evident that one of the most difficult things in the 
world is, to get precise information of the simplest 
kind, if you go out of a certain beaten track. Is 
there a habitable inn at Hascombe? Is there a 
road from thence to Petworth? These questions 
were submitted to a number of supposed com- 
petent authorities, without the least success. 
Conjectures were offered in plenty. At last, the 
balance seemed to lean in favour of the modest 
capabilities of the inn; and as it was decisive in 
favour of the goodness of the people who keep it, 
we came to the determination to risk the utmost 
dangers of the enterprise. Road to Petworth there 
was none, by universal consent :—we must return 
to Godalming to go thither. 

How charming is the recollection of that beau- 
tiful evening's drive! Climbing slowly up a long 
and steep ascent between high and wooded banks, 
we came ona heathy table land, commanding beau- 
tiful views, and then descended again through a 
deep gorge into this most attractive village. The 
first thing that met our eye was a picturesque old 
house guarded by huge monsters shaped in yew ; 
on the other side of the road, a pretty brook, a 
mill, horses watering in the mill-pond, and, again, 
all those evening sights and sounds which shed 
such repose over the heart. At the further extre- 
mity, close under a lofty wooded hill, lie the little 
church and the inn. It was one of those scenes 
which speak as much to the affections as to the eye. 
What hotel, in what street, would I have accepted 
in exchange for the privilege of seeing the sun set 
and the stars rise over this lovely tranquil spot? 
The people were civility itself :—very diffident of 
their powers of ‘‘making gentle folks comfortable,” 
but very willing to try. With these dispositions 
and cleanliness, we feared nothing. 

Theascent of the lofty Telegraph Hill begins at the 
very door of the inn. There are walks cut and seats 
placed by the benevolent owner to the very top: 
which commands a fine extensive view,—though 
not equal in beauty and interest to that from St. 
George’s Hill, nor to those from some of the heights 
about Guildford. But the great charm lies in the 
ascent, winding between noble beeches and other 
forest trees, through which bright bits of distance 
are occasionally visible. We descended and wan- 
dered about the village, admiring at every step. 
The neat little church stands in a churchyard 
surrounded with spruce firs, which have a cypress- 
like air in harmony with the place. Separated 
enly by the road from the churchyard is a minia- 
ture lake, reflecting in its clear waters the fine old 
trees on its banks, and the fringe of willows and 
thorns in which the nightingales were singing their 
many-part songs. It was almost impossible to go 
in doors,—but at length fatigue drove us in:—and 
here, alas! ends my idyll. 

The good woman had already shown some anxiety 
about our repose, for it was Saturday night,— 
which means, in good English, the night on which 
the labourers indemnify themselves for the toils of 
the week by a night of sotting and noise. There 
was but one inn in the village :—we were to have 
the whole carouse in the room under us. I was 
not sorry for once to know to what recreations igno- 
rance and the absence of every conceivable source 
of intellectual amusement drive men whose natural 
inclinations are no worse than ourown. Well, there 
was no strife, and no disorder. They drank beer 
and sang most unmelodiously till midnight,—that 
was all. The tunes, if they deserve the name, 
were almost allin the minor mode, after the authen- 
tic old English pattern, and extremely monotonous 
and wntuneable. The ditties were so long as to 
excite wonder at the patience that could endure 
them, yet each was followed by boisterous applause. 
The coarse pleasures and uncouth noises of these 
poor men excited in my mind no other feeling 
than that of profound compassion and sympathy. 
For, what can be more touching than these rude 
strivings of untaught man to satisfy the earliest 
intellectual wants of his nature !—the longing after 
music and poetry? 
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The Sabbath morning broke in all its beauty on 
the charming scene, and the only disharmony was 
the memory of the past night.—We had ascer- 
tained immediately on our arrival at Hascombe 
that there was, as I expected, a road to Petworth 
without retracing our steps; and aftér hearing 
morning service at the little church, we set out 
on this unfrequented way. Immediately on quit- 
ting Hascombe you descend into the weald. The 
Telegraph Hill is the last of the ridge, and abuts 
on the plain. The country was now a dead flat of 
very Dutch and thriving aspect, and shortly became 
so uninterrupted a ‘‘Wald” (wood), as almost to 
deserve its name. The most striking thing was 
the extreme solitude. We met nothing, saw no- 
body, but now and then a wood-cutter. 

The next day, hot and bright, was given to 
the magnificent park and the fine pictures at 
Petworth. The park has a remarkable character 
—it is cheerful. In general, large country houses 
standing in parks, however beautiful, are tristes. 
But somehow Petworth has escaped the sadness of 
stately isolation. The view towards the downs has 
a very Italian character. The water in the fore- 
ground, the peculiar grouping of the trees in the 
middle, and the wavy outline of the horizon, strongly 
recalled the combinations of Italian landscape. 
The ground in the park is undulating, and every 
hill wears its noble crown of gigantic oaks or 
beeches. It is unnecessary to talk of the value 
and interest of Col. Wyndham’s collection of pic- 
tures. The enjoyment of seeing them is greatly en- 
hanced by the leisure afforded. The civil and intel- 
ligent person who shows them was not only patient 
but pleased when his solitary visitor stood rivetted 
before a masterpiece. There are two or three of the 
portraits which it is impossible to forget. Raffael’s 
Duke of Urbino is, as may be imagined, supreme : 
—hbut there are others little inferior to it. Two of 
the most interesting are, Holbein’s full-lengths of 
Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. In spite 
of the revolting grossness of the father and the 
delicate beauty of the son, there is a likeness; the 
square front and intrepid look of the Tudors is 
visible even in the fair boy. If I were sovereign 
of England I would have careful copies made of 
the most authentic portraits of all my predecessors, 
and give my subjects free entrance into this his- 
toric gallery. It is far easier—as the Church of 
Rome knows—to reach the uncultivated mind 
through the eye than through the ear ; and no les- 
sons or lectures would give the people so vivid a 
notion of the line of their kings as such a collec- 
tion of their effigies. 

The road from Petworth to Midhurst is con- 
stantly pretty, and never more. Just before 
arriving at Midhurst you pass through Ease- 
bourne—one of those English villages of poetical 
beauty which conjure up illusions that it is 
almost impossible to resist. Close to the town 
is the beautiful ruin of Cowdray Castle; which, 
after surviving the assaults of time, was burnt a 
few years ago, just as it had undergone a complete 
repair. Already it is clothed with ivy which 
looks the growth of centuries. The Angel at 
Midhurst is the perfection of a country inn. It 
is not new, nor large, nor showy: it has no vulgar 
pretensions and no discomforts. The neatness is 
exquisite, and the furniture, though simple, suffices 
for all the wants of persons of clean and delicate 
habits. In short, the pervading influence of good 
taste and refinement is felt throughout,—and the 
secret of the peculiar character of the house lies in 
the feminine sway to which it is subject. The cli- 
mate of this place is said to be remarkably good, 
and I know not where an invalid could find a more 
tranquil and comfortable abode than here. The 
specialité of Midhurst seems to be, donkies of asto- 
nishing swiftness and docility. On entering the 
long street I had occasion to blush for my pony, 
who was distanced by a donkey in a little chaise; 
and I afterwards saw several small carriages— 
among them a phaeton and well-matched pair— 
going at a rate of which donkies are generally 
thought to be incapable. 

We were now bound for Selbourne—White’s 
Selbourne,—for his it will remain as long as the 
English language lasts:—and here, again, began 





the difficulty caused by the uncertain and conflicting 
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statements and counsels about roads. There are 
two roads from Petersfield to Selbourne, and I 
earnestly recommend travellers to take that which 
winds up the lofty ascent called Stoner Hill. It 
reminded us strongly of the road into the Thurin- 
gian forest from Eisenach. You have here a minia- 
ture copy of those magnificent wooded sweeps 
down which the eye plunges from the winding road. 
Soon after the road becomes intricate, and the un- 
wary traveller will be betrayed by the reports of 
some wayside shepherd into taking ‘‘a good road” 
which turns out to be a track through stones and 
clay. He must get into the Gosport road, and thence 
crawl up a long ascent which will lead him to Sel- 
bourne. Great was our joy on arriving. ‘There is 
the Plastor !—there is the old Yew!” The gentle, 
humane and clear spirit that has hallowed the 
place seemed everywhere present. 

Alas! and again alas! the spirit which we 
found presiding there was that of Beer. At 
the bettermost of the two inns in the village, 
which had been much commended to us, the 
master was ‘‘just laid down,” (it was about 
three o’clock P.M.), the mistress absolutely re- 
fused to receive us,—had no room, it was impos- 
sible. The noise in the house and out of it was 
stunning, and of the most disgusting kind; men 
lay on the ground in a state to which it would be 
unfair to compare swine. It was the day after the 


benefit club dinner, and what we beheld were the | 
protracted orgies which succeeded it. After secur- | 


ing food and shelter for the pony, I walked into 


tain as much for ourselves. Nothing could seem 


more desperate than our case,—when at length a | 


civil baker, who regretted that he could not accom- 
modate us, volunteered to plead with the hostess, 
whose repulse, he said, probably proceeded only 
from annoyance at our seeing such a sight. So it 
proved. The host had roused himself and was very 
civil ; we had a clean and pleasant room upstairs, 
and a substantial repast. But our Selbourne was 
spoiled,—the genius loci hunted away by these 
brutish revels. We took refuge in the pretty church- 
rd, and in the church which contains the ashes of 
Gilbert White, his father, grandfather, and his nu- 
merous brothers,—all distinguished men,—alldead, 
without leaving one descendant to perpetuate the 
honoured name. The last who bore it was a maiden 
lady,—but she too is gone. His house and garden 
are the property of a gentleman who has shown 
himself worthy to possess it by the care that he has 
taken to preserve it unaltered. It is in the most 
perfect and neat repair, but nothing is changed. 
The singular windows in the gables, the humble 
door with a small projecting roof above it, such as 
one sees in old cottages, bear witness to the excel- 
lent taste and pious veneration of the present 
owner. People generally complain that Selbourne 
disappoints them,—and I must confess it is less beau- 
tiful than I expected. Yet, on reading over again 
White’s description, I cannot say that there is any 
exaggeration,—much less any misstatement. If he 
misleads us, it is only because the golden finger of 
genius unconsciously embellishes all that it touches. 
His simple and elegant description speaks to all 
that is most poetical in our own imaginations. He 
is like a great painter, whose portraits, however 
accurate and faithful, are inevitably informed with 
some of the inward beauty of his own soul. The 
two brooks, the sources of the Wey and the Arun, 
are there, though they do not flow through the 
i , but in a valley behind it. The ‘‘ Hanger” 
is what he describes it: but there is no peculiar 
charm in this wooded hill nor in the view from it; 
—except what he has left there. 

In the evening there was dancing in the field 
behind the inn. This appeared to me a great ad- 
vance in civilization :—but no; innocent and grace- 
ful amusements are incompatible with sottishness. 
The coarse and bold looks of the women present 
showed to what class they belonged,——and we found 
that it would have been thought disgraceful to any 
decent young woman to join in the dance. I thought 
of the joyous and charming festivities which we 
had witnessed and joined in in the wild region of 
the Ardennes,—of the husbands who led out their 
pretty wives, with a look of pride, to join in the 


dance before the door—of the well-dressed and well- | rate the fine arts, chemistry as applied to manu- 





| pleasant and cheerful;—but the thought of benefit 
the village to see whether it was possible to ob- | 





behaved young men and women—of the universal 
merriment, without waste, riot, or excess. Why 
is it that this foul spot cannot be wiped from the 
noble front of England ? 

We left Selbourne by a new road, of which 
people there seemed rather proud, but on which I 
advise nothing less than a broad wheeled waggon 
to venture at present,—passed through Alton, and 
slept at the pleasant ‘‘ Bush” at Farnham. 
Farnham Palace is one of the most inviting resi- 
dences I ever saw. The exquisite luxury of its 
gardens, the showers of roses festooning its old 
walls, the matchless velvet of its turf might excite 
the wonder, and perhaps the envy, of less fortunate 
branches of the ecclesiastical family. Imagine the 
reflections of a French bishop or a German “ Super- 
intendent,” not to descend lower in the scale, at 
the sight of these delicious accompaniments to 
the duties of an overseer of the church ! 

The drive along the Hog’s-back to Guildford is 
sufficiently known as one of the most beautiful in 
this beautiful county of Surrey. As a walk, it 
cannot be enough commended. The road lies all 
the way between wide pathways of the finest short 
turf. The air is almost mountainous,—the views 
are wide and cheerful, and the ascent is very gra- 
dual. We crossed it in a hurricane of wind, which 
puzzled the pony and his driver, but added to the 
wildness and beauty of the scene. Just as we were 
above the village of Puttenham, music came wafted 
on the breeze. For a moment, the sound was 


club dinners and the orgies consequent thereupon 
instantly started up like a hideous spectre. 

The old church near the Castle at Guildford is 
curious. It contains some rude fresco painting re- 
presenting St. Michael weighing souls, and the 
departure of the condemned into hell. The Castle 
is inclosed within high walls. It is the property 
of some individual who shuts it from the public eye. 
Guildford is the prettiest of country towns, and all 
the prettier, though not the more convenient, for 
lying on a precipice. Few streets can show more 
striking objects than Abbott’s Hospital, the Gram- 
mar School, and the clock of the Town House. 
This latter building contains two full-length por- 
traits of Charles the Second and James the Second, 
said to be by Lely,—so dirty and hung in so bad 
a light that they might almost as well not exist. 
Mr. Speaker Onslow’s handsome face is better 
treated. I recommend travellers solicitous about 
comfort and purse to stop at Farnham rather than 
at Guildford. 

I have occupied enough of your space to describe 
a voyage round the world. But remember the 
object with which I set out. Let me add, that 
this little crawling excursion was made in that 
most exquisite season, the end of May,—when the 
earth wears her spring clothing like a bridal gar- | 
ment ‘“‘before the soil ha’ smutch’d it.” The | 
young leaves, though expanded, had not yet lost 
the delicate crispness of their folds, nor the bright 
freshness and variety of their green, which neither 
drought, nor blight, nor storm had dulled. The 
hawthorn still wore its crown of pearls, and 
the broom its golden pendants. If anybody can | 
consent to leave London in “the season,” he will 





| find that for the fields and groves it is the season 


indeed. S.A. | 


} 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

By way of attempt to collect the chief elements | 
of instruction supplied to practical and scientific | 
men by the recent Exhibition, Prince Albert has | 
written a letter to the Society of Arts proposing to 
the council that they should organize a series of | 
lectures to be delivered at their rooms in the | 
Adelphi on the probable bearing of the great 
display on the various branches of Art, Science 
and Industry. ‘‘The lecturer in each branch,” 
suggests the Prince “ being selected for his special 
knowledge and proficiency in it, it should not be 
his object to show the results to be expected from 
the Exhibition on art and industry generally, but 
its probable immediate effect on the particular 
subject of his lectures; and on this he should 
state his opinion freely and without reserve.— 
Among the subjects of such lectures I may enume- 





factures, special processes of manufacture, 
mechanics, railroads, agriculture, tools and imp,’ 
ments, commercial relations, political econ: 
&c.—Differences of opinion would probably be 
found to exist among the lecturers on these dif 
ferent subjects, as to the effect to be expected from 
the Exhibition ; but, as each lecturer would con- 
fine himself to a particular subject, and give the 
result of his own reflections on that subject only 
this would be of little importance.—Such lecture, 
could not fail to direct attention most benefici 
to these important studies.”—The Council of the 
Society of Arts have passed resolutions adopti 
this suggestion; and certain steps have, we believe 
been already made towards its realization. The 
most eminent men of science in the country have 
been or shortly will be appealed to for personal 
aid in carrying out the scheme,—and there is 
every reason to conclude that this aid will not be 
withheld. The collection of such a series of lectures 
by our Herschels, Faradays, Owens, Eastlakes and 
Walkers would constitute one of the most valu- 
able and popular works connected with the Ex. 
hibition. 

Letters have been received from Lady Franklin's 
ship, the Prince Albert, dated July 9, latitude 51° 
30’ north, longitude 57° west. All were well; and 
Mr. Kennedy, the commander of the Expedition, ob. 
serves that the discovering of the first winter quar. 
ters of the missing Expedition—which had been 
communicated to him by Dr. Kane, of the Ameri- 
can ship Advance, “calls in the most loud and preg. 
ing manner for redoubled exertions on every hand,” 
This was written in the full assurance that Capt, 
Austin’s ships were of course occupying the field 
of search, and that in pressing onwards to the 
desired goal he would meet with them. But the 
Prince Albert, with her gallant and devoted little 
crew, is the only ship at present in the arctic waters 
on the side of Barrow’s Straits. 

We are glad to learn that the services and exer- 
tions of Capt. Penny in the Arctic regions have 
met with the marked approval of the Admiralty; 
and the terms of its expression are such as lead us 
to believe that he will not be passed over in the 
choice of commanders for the future searching Ex- 
peditions, the organization of which isat thismoment 
engaging the attention of the Admiralty. It has 
been also Capt, Penny’s good fortune, and that 
of his colleague Capt. Stewart of the Sophia, to win 
the esteem of their crews,—who have presented 
them with silver snuff-boxes. The seamen of the 
port of Aberdeen have voted their thanks to Capt. 
Penny for his distinguished services while com- 


; manding the Expedition intrusted to his charge. 


We take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Mr. Arrowsmith has published an admirable chart 


showing the recent discoveries in the Arctic Seas 


and the tracks of the various Expeditions. 

The partial repairs and restorations which will 
be required in the parks—that is, in Hyde and St. 
James’s Parks and in Kensington Gardens—now 
that the Exhibition is over, afford a favourable 
opportunity for drawing attention to some of the 
many imperfections which characterize our present 
management of these invaluable inclosures. In 


_ the first place, both in Hyde Park and in St. 


James’s, and in that portion of the latter whichis 
called the “Inclosure,” there is no provision what 
ever for affording shelter from the rain or other 
inclemencies of our climate. In Kensington Gar 
dens there are three or four alcove seats, capable 
of accommodating perhaps half-a-dozen persons 
each ; and the great convenience of these places 
of shelter must have been constantly apparent to 
those who are in the habit of frequenting that de 
lightful pleasure ground. There appears to be no 
good reason why similar accommodation should not 
be extended to the other parks, —especially to the 
Inclosure. The gates of the Inclosure are fast 
ened at the same hour as those of Kensington 
Gardens, and the means of strict superintendence 
over the one place are quite as perfect as over the 
other. Hyde Park and St. James’s Park are les 
under control; but we are convinced that theres 
nothing in the general circumstances of the mal- 
agement of those parks to prevent the introduction 
of the small extra accommodation dema a 
The public have to be grateful for the erection 
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several neW seats during the summer,—and for 


ent of considerable ingenuity in adapt- 
the ee and material of these seats to the par- 
oie purpose which they are intended to serve. 
Surely, however, we shall not rest content with 
the present dirty, desolate and impoverished ap- 
ce of Hyde Park. The expenditure of a 
file more money and the exercise of a little more 
energy would amply suffice to alter the aspect of 
the whole demesne. At present the green sward 
is disfigured in all directions by inequalities of sur- 
face, bogs and morasses in miniature, patches, 
accumulations of dirt and leaves, and all the other 
ptoms which betoken slovenly superintendence 
and an inadequate supply of labour. Nor is there 
reason why herds of cattle should be depas- 
juredin the parks. Let the grass be kept down and 
manured by droves of sheep,—as is the case in St. 
James's Park and the Inclosure; andifsheep-grazing 
be not sufficient for the purpose, surely the resources 
of agricultural mechanics and chemistry might be 
thought of. We do not write in this strain from mere 
funciful considerations ; but because we are con- 
yinced that the good and elevating moral effects 
which these parks produce in certain classes of the 
blic would be infinitely strengthened by remov- 
ing whatever at present impairs their usefulness as 
models of beauty, neatness, regularity, and scru- 
pulous freedom from dirt and dilapidation. We are 
gure that we carry the public feeling with us in 
making these suggestions. 

As an indication that the railroad publishing 
trade reform is in the way of making progress, 
we observe that the enterprising Messrs. Smith 
have obtained the exclusive right to sell books 
at the various stations of the South-Western 
Railway. The growing importance of that branch 
of the trade is evidenced by the large sum,—-1,0001. 
a-year,—which they have agreed to pay for their 
rental and privilege. 

The Chelsea Improvement Commissioners have 
at length commenced their task of providing an 
embankment of the Thames beyond Battersea 
Bridge on the Middlesex side of the river. The 
works of a similar kind in front of the new park 
in that quarter are regularly proceeding,—as are 
also those lower down the stream near Vauxhall 
Bridge. The completion of these promenades will 
render the advantages of practicable river banks 
more apparent to the many, —and doubtless 
hasten the time for seriously reconsidering the 
state of the banks and approaches between West- 
ninster and London Bridges. 

From Liverpool we learn that a project is 
now before the directors of various railways in- 
terested in the extension of facilities for a more 
ready communication with that town, which 
wil rank, should it be carried out, with the 
most stupendous works of our time and country, 
the Britannia Bridge and the Thames Tunnel. 

is scheme is nothing less than a railway across 
the Mersey! The obstacles to be overcome are 
very great. At Liverpool the river is more than 
4 mile wide—the ordinary scour of the tide 
8 very strong—and the gales from the Irish Sea 
ae often violent enough to sweep vessels away 
fom their moorings and dash them to pieces. 
There is no doubt of the extreme desirableness of 
connecting Birkenhead with Liverpool by railway. 
The nearest way not only from Southampton and 

l, but even from London and Birmingham 

to the second port in the empire is through 
er and Birkenhead. The traffic of the 

west of England must of course find its way to 
Liverpool by the most direct line,—but the pas- 
age of the river is at present a serious drawback 
oa the advantages otherwise offered by that route. 
The Great Western Railway Company have by 
arrangement with the Shrewsbury and Cheshire 
unction Companies, secured a passage of their line 
# far as Birkenhead, on an agreement to abandon 
T project of crossing the Mersey by tunnel at 
m. Several great trunk lines will, therefore, 

“on terminate on opposite shores of the river. On 
north bank will be the Manchester line—ex- 
ending to Leeds and Hull; the Birmingham line, 
With extension to London in one direction, and to 
l, Exeter and Plymouth in another; the 
port Branch ; the Preston Junction—con- 





nected with the trunk line to Carlisle and Glasgow. 
On the south side there will be the Chester line— 
running into the railway systems of the midland 
and southern counties ; and the Shrewsbury line 
—branching from Chester to Holyhead in one 
course, and in another touching the whole border 
land of Wales and joining the Western Railways at 
Gloucester. Every year will render an iron way 
across the Mersey more desirable. But it seems 
that an iron tube on the Stephenson plan over 
such a river as the Mersey is out of the question : 
—first, on the ground of expense, — secondly, 
because the piers, which would be necessary to 
support it would so impede the currents as to 
cause vast deposits in the bed of the stream. The 
conservators of the river oppose any such project. 
Mr. Cunningham, the architect of the Philharmonic 
Hall, proposes to sink an iron tube in the bed of 
the river, buried so completely below the surface 
as to cause no obstruction to the currents. The 
tube would have perpendicular sides and an arched 
roof. It would be placed in a prepared bed, and 
would be protected outwardly by various con- 
trivances which Mr. Cunningham is prepared to 
submit to those interested in furthering the 
design. Internally there would be two lines of 
rails, running on each side of the tube, with a 
passage in the middle for pedestrians. The entire 
work Mr. Cunningham estimates would cost about 
250,0001. ; and he considers that it would form a 
complete means of transit for goods, railway pas- 
sengers, and pedestrians between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, besides opening a communication to 
and from Liverpool for all the railways feeding the 
Cheshire Junction. The conception is no doubt 
magnificent: — but a minute examination of the 
means to be employed in the attempt to overcome 
the serious difficulties of the river is necessary to 
the formation of any opinion as to the merits of the 
scheme or its chances of success. One of the great 
difficulties would be, we should think, the ventila- 
tion of such a tube. 

Tt was stated a few days ago at the annual din- 
ner of the friends of the Manchester Atheneum, 
that during the last year the directors have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the mortgage debt of that 
Institution from 6,0007. to 3,7002. It was added, 
however, that there is an accumulated current 
debt of 800/.; and the present board, being de- 
sirous of adopting measures for the discharge of 
that debt, have resolved to propose the creation 
of 100 life members, at 10 guineas each (instead of 
20 guineas, as heretofore), for this purpose. A 
spirited ex-mayor of the town offered to be one of 
twenty to find the money and discharge the liability 
if nineteen other good men and true can be found 
to take their share of this educational burthen. As 
he remarked, it would unquestionably be a most 
desirable thing ‘‘ to place the institution in a posi- 
tion untrammelled by debt, so that all the money 
raised by the subscriptions of members, and from 
other sources, might be devoted to the legitimate 
object of improving the library, news-room, and 
classes, and generally extending the sphere of the 
society’s operation.” 

A Correspondent writes to us, from Paris, as 
follows :— ‘‘ The supine friends of toleration and in- 
tellectual liberty who trust to the natural and 
irresistible march of human affairs for effecting every 
reform, require to be reminded now and then of the 
active efforts of the adversaries of all improvement. 
For this reason it is well occasionally to record 
the exploits of the extinguisher-party on the Con- 
tinent ;—obscurantism in this country having of late 
kept so quiet that one might almost be lulled into 
the dangerous belief that it had no partizans left. 
One of the most curious documents to which it has 
given birth recently in France is a synodal letter 
of the Bishop of Lugon. With the religious opinions 
of this prelate you have, I know, no business,—but 
his literary excommunications come within your 
province. Among the books which he denounces 
as immoral and dangerous we notice—Anquetil’s 
* History of France,’ Thiers’ ‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’ Lemaistre de Sacy’s ‘Translation of 
the New Testament,’ ‘Le Bonhomme Richard,’ and 
lastly, ‘Robinson Crusoe !’ Facts like these require 
no comment.” 

A Correspondent says:—‘“‘ Although the name 





of the famous printers, the Elzevirs, be in every 
one’s mouth, there did not exist hitherto any mono- 
graphy of their lives and exertions, although M. 
Renouard had paved the way for such a:work by 
his fine researches on the Aldi and Estienne. 
Following this idea, M. Ch. Pieters has published 
the ‘Annales de Imprimerie Elzevirienne.’ This 
book is the result of very extensive researches on 
this subject, as there were fourteen members of 
that family who were printers and publishers duri 

a period of 120 years. M. Pieters’s book contains 
quite new data obtained from authentic sources; to 
which he has added a list of all the works issued 
from the Elzevir presses, followed by one of those 
which have been erroneously attributed to them, 
and another of such as are the continuation of 
works published at that famous establishment.” 

The French appear resolved to leave no stone 
unturned whereby the notable persons of their 
country may in turn be commemorated. Their 
local journals have lately been recommending the 
erection of a statue to Madame de Sévigné,—and 
M. Janin has just contributed one of his most 
flowery feuilletons in the Journal des Débats to the 
cause. Whatever be the pre-occupation of the men 
of France which may impede the execution of such 
a project, all the women of the world who are proud 
of the pre-eminency of their sex as letter-writers 
might gracefully occupy themselves in combining 
to honour one so graceful and womanly as the 
French lady.—Be it followed out or not, however, 
that such an idea should have been originated is 
curious, the period considered. 

The foreign papers report the death of the 
Chevalier Lavy, Member of the Council of Mines 
in Sardinia and of the Academy of Sciences in 
Turin,—and described as being one of the most 
learned of Italian numismatists. He had created 
at great cost a Museum of Medals, which he pre- 
sented to his country, and which bears his name. 

We see it stated in the Berlin journals that 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt has announced the 
discovery at Athens of the edifice in which the 
Council of Four Hundred was in the habit of 
assembling in ancient times. Few particulars of 
the alleged discovery are given; but it is added, 
that more than a hundred inscriptions have been 
found by the excavators,—and that a number of 
columns, statues, and other relics have been already 
dug up. 

More than once during the past summer we 
have remarked on the high rates of passage which 
prevent that general intercourse between the 
middle classes of England and America that is so 
desirable on both sides,—in the immediate inter- 
ests of the two nations and for the world’s future 
progress and tranquillity. Our prophecy that in 
course of time these high rates must fall to figures 
more within the means of our tour-making pub- 
lic is already, we notice, in process and promise of 
fulfilment. The Cunard and the Collins lines of mail 
steamers have both announced a reduction of 52, 
on the previous rates—making the new fare 30/. 
The proceeding has been followed by a similar 
movement on the part of the proprietors of the 
American steam-ships Washington and Hermann; 
who have lowered their first-class fares between 
Southampton and New York from 31/. 10s. to 
28/., from 26/. 5s. to 24/. for lower deck, and in 
the second class from 161. 16s. to 15/. It is un- 
derstood, also, that in a few days the rates of 
passage-money by the Havre, Southampton, and 
New York steam-ships Franklin and Humboldt 
will fall to the same level as the Cunard and Col- 
lins lines. The screw steamers sailing from Glasgow 
are already taking passengers on more reasonable 
terms; and there is little fear but that eventually 
the active and ever increasing rivalry between the 
four great lines of paddle-wheel steamers and the 
growing confidence of the public in the serew— 
leading to a larger patronage of that means of con- 
veyance — will still further diminish these rates. 
Monopoly of the mails and almost entire possession 
of the route placed a power of retaining high rates 
in the hands of the Cunard Company, against 
which warnings were uttered and protests made 
in vain. The active opposition of the newly 
commenced Collins line, however, soon had 
an effect favourable to the travelling public,—and 
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favourable indirectly to the great public who do 
not travel, but whose honour and interests are 
involved in the cultivation of a friendly feeling 
and a habit of free intercourse between our coun- 
trymen and the citizens of the United States. 
There is still room for a large reduction in the 
fares. Increased speed should lead to reduced 
cost :—as by it many sources of expense are de- 
stroyed,—of which the tourist and the traveller 


14, Regent Street. — The 
2 as a WINTER GAKDEN is exhibited 
immediately preceding the Diorana of the OVERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA, showing Southampton Docks, Cintra, the 
Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Alziers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the 
magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by 
mooulight, the beautiful gateway, and gorgeows interior.— Daily, 
at Twelve, ‘ihree, and Fight o’clock.— Admission, 1Is., 2s. 6d., and 
38.— Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 





The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the TIOLY 
AND, ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
by Messrs. Rartlett and Beverly.— An entire section of this 
grand SERIES of PICTUKES devoted to the Moly City, 
with its soleinn aud interesting associations, including BETH- 
ANY. MOUNT of OLIVFS, GARDEN of GETHSEMANE, 
VALLEY of JEHOSHAPHAT, POOL of SILOAM, MOUN 

ZION, SITE of SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, JEWs’ PLACE of 
WAILING, and the HOLY SEPULCIIRE,—with Magnificent 
Views of JERUSALEM. andaccomy d by GRAND SACRED 
VOCAL MUSIC. DAILY, at Twe firee, and Eight o'clock. 


—Admission, ls.; Re ; Stalls, 28, 6d. 
DE PARK CORNER. 








served ts. 
ST. GEVURGE’S GALLERY, H 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUDION.—Ail the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS which have been at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, 
in turn, be LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTILON.—The PRESENT LECT URES are by J. H. 
Eepper, Esq., on the Application of IRON and STEEL in the 
MANUFACTURES of the UNITED KINGDOM; and by Dr. 
Bachhoffner on ELECTRO-METALLIC DEPOSITs, illustrated 
by a SPLENDID SERIES of Messrs. Elkington’s SPECIMENS; 
and followed by an explanation of Bakewell’s Patent Copying 
Electric Telegraph.—The Exhibition of the OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICROSCOPE, maznifying objects upwards of 1,000,000 times 
their natural siz.—The great economy of COOKING by GAS 
explained. — A LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HAKP, 
a Frederick Chatterton, Eeq., with Vocal Illustrations. — A 
SERIES of SPLENDID DIssuULVING VIEWS.—DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &c. &¢.— Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price.— 
Open daily from Eleven till Five, and every evening from Seven 
till half-past Ten. 

















SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

MicroscopicaL.— Oct. 22.—Dr. A. Fane in the 
chair.—Mr. J. Howard was elected a member.— 
Mr. Shadbolt read a paper ‘On the Stellate Spo- 
rangia of various species of Conferve.’ After 
alluding to a previous paper on the same subject, 
he proceeded to describe the appearances pre- 
sented by the sporangia of various species of con- 
fervee,—more especially of the genera Zygnema, 
Lyngbya, Tyndaridea, and Vesiculifera. In all 
these cases the sporangia were more or less stel- 
late, giving them the appearance of the various 
species of Xanthidia. The spines of the species 
of Zygnzema were longest, and sometimes bifur- 
cate. In Lyngbya they were small, and arranged 
in a spiral manner around the sporangium. In 
Vesiculifera the spines were very minute.—The 
Chairman exhibited specimens of the pupa of 
Cassida viridis,—a minute creature found on the 
under side of the leaves of the common maple 
(Acer canpestris ).—Mr. Busk described the ap- 


pearance of some marine Diatomacee which he | 


had observed collected together in a membranous 
tube, and which seemed to be connected with the 
developement of the organisms which it embraced. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Horticultural, 2. 

Linnean, 8. 

*athological, 8. 

Geological, half-past 8.—* Fotice of the Occurrence of an 
Earthquake in Chili."—*On the Cambrian, Silurian, and 
Devonian Rocks of Cornwall and Devon,’ by Prof. 
Sedgwick. 

Tuvrs. Zoological, 

Fr:. rehwolog 

Botanica), 

Medical, &. 


TUES. 


Wep. 


eneral Business, 
Institute, 4 





Sar. 





FINE ARTS 
Architectural Publication Society. Part I. 
Volume for 1850-51. Twelve Plates. 
WirHouT at all wishing to discourage a laudable 
undertaking, we must say that this work has not 
hitherto proved so satisfactory as it might have been, 
as-regards either its literary or its graphic portion. 
It is certainly disappointing to get in lieu of fresh 
matter extracts from Fuller and reprints of anti- 
quated tracts by Sir Balthazar Gerbier and Norden. 
The original papers that have as yet appeared 


of 


are of no great or immediate interest:—the two 
which may perhaps be of most use to the practical 


man (those on Heat and on Ventilation) appear 
to be somewhat out of place printed in such form 
and in a work chiefly intended to promote the 
study of Fine-Art architecture. We look forward, 
however, with no small expectation to the main 
literary part of the undertaking,—the promised 
Cyclopedia of Architecture :—a work worthy of 
the efforts of a Society, and such as can be properly 
executed only by the joint labours of such a body. 
If we may judge from the lists which have been 
given of the intended articles as far as the letter N, 
this work will be an exceedingly comprehensive 
one—on a scale never before attempted for any- 
thing of its particular kind. The department of 
architectural biography, foreign as well as English, 
will be copious beyond all precedent, and brought 
down as nearly as possible to the actual time of 
publication. ‘‘ Poliography,” or the description of 
cities and their principal buildings, will be a feature 
equally novel and desirable. We sincerely trust, 
then, that the magnitude of the scheme will not 
prevent its being accomplished in exact conformity 
with what may be called the Prospectus,—that its 


co-operation secured,—and that once commenced, 
the Cyclopedia will be carried uninterruptedly on, 
with all possible diligence and with unwearying 
energy. 

Of text, the Part now before us contains no more 


of the plates (52 to 63 inclusive). 
these plates appear to us to be chosen somewhat 
too arbitrarily and vaguely to illustrate their re- 
spective subjects as well as could be desired. With 
few exceptions, they possess the recommenda- 
tion of making us acquainted with unedited or 


folios of some of our travelled architects who have 
made sketches on the spot of what struck them as 
worth being noted down. The examples are, ac- 
cordingly, for the greater part shown more pic- 
torially than architecturally,—so as to convey a 
sufficient general idea of what is represented, but 
not so as to enable us to understand the particulars 
and detail. What is still more to be regretted is, 
that most of the subjects seem to have been chosen 
rather for their singularity or their quaintness than 
for any positive merit,—for their departure from, 


ples. More than one amongst them exhibit not only 
unwarrantable caprice, but such downright defor- 
mity, too, that they would be appropriately placed 
in a work on morbid architecture :—and_ perhaps 
a work of that kind might be no less useful in its 
way than one on morbid anatomy. It is true, the 
examples here given are not offered as exemplars 








also; yet there is danger of their being mistaken 
by some as proposed for imitation. In any case, 
they are ill calculated to improve taste. It strikes 
us, moreover, as a defect, greatly impairing the 
utility of the work, that, instead of being taken 
chiefly from the styles now actually practised, the 
illustrations exhibit a medley of odds and ends 
from all styles,—while applicability to present pur- 








ral other theatres :—the Lyceum, the § : 
Theatre, and the Theatre Royal Dubie vane 
the number.—Mr. Beaseley had contributed t “ 
theatre in another character than his — 
one. For the old English Opera Hou 
several farces and burlettas.—He was the anth 

of at least two novels, ‘The Oxonian’ and The 
Roué,’—which belonged to a bad school and : 
probably forgotten. a, 


A Roman mosaic pavement of great beauty has 
been brought to light at Aumale, one of the French 
colonies of Algeria. Although much injured jp 
parts—having been discovered in a yard surrounded 
by stables and constantly trodden by horses. a 
still remains an extent of about seventeen fect by 
six in a good state of preservation. It is divided 
into several squares or compartments representin 
mythological subjects. One of these is particular} 
curious from the circumstance that the subject which 
it retraces is evidently of a local nature. © It repre- 
sents a female figure—apparently a native, from the 


U 


colour of the skin—with no other drapery than a 


professiona} 
se he wrote 










| panther’s skin thrown over the head and shoulders, 


difficulties have been duly considered, the requisite | 


In the right hand is a pick-axe, and in the left ar 
a couple of wild ducks. M. Berbrugzer, the learned 
librarian of Algiers, who has been commissioned by 


| . 
| the local Government to superintend the removal 


to Algiers of this curious relic, supposes this com- 


| partment to represent a native woman in the act 


than four pages of letter-press, briefly descriptive | 
The subjects of | 


little-known examples contributed from the port- | 


rather than their accordance with, zsthetic princi- | 


poses seems to be entirely lost sight of, and modern | 


improvements and contrivances are wholly over- 
looked. Some of the subjects, again, can hardly 
be received as belonging to the head under which 
they are classed. For instance,—although the 


fronts of Flemish street-houses of the seventeenth | 


century might be accepted as specimens of ‘ Fle- 
mish architecture,” they are surely misplaced 
under the head ‘Facade :’-—a term usually asso- 
ciated with the idea, not of any front indifferently, 
but of a building of more than ordinary mag- 
nitude and pretension.—All that we will further 
say is, that the architecture of the last and present 
centuries has not been thought worthy of contri- 
buting anything towards these illustrations. 





Fixe-Art Gosstp.—On Saturday week died Mr. 
Samuel Beaseley, the architect, in the seventieth 
year of his age. As architect and surveyor of the 
Drury Lane Committee and controller of the works 


| The execution of the centre piece, which 


at Her Majesty’s Theatre, he superintended many | 


| alterations, additions, and improvements at both 


establishments. Among his public works are seve- 


general satisfaction. There are three reasons, 
‘ 


of leaving her agricultural labours to join—in obe. 
dience to pagan ordinances—a bacchanalian pro. 
cession ; and observes, that to this day the women 
of Aumale take an active part in the toils of the 
field, contrary to the usual custom of the rest of 
the country.—The French paper from which we 
borrow these details mentions that in a Roman 
cemetery near Aumale several curious remains and 
inscriptions have been discovered. The following 
epitaph we think worth transcribing for our 
readers :— 


issima cultrix 

Pudicitiz fame 

Que vixit sine 

Febribus annis 

XXVI 

The above does not say much for the salubrity of 
Aumale,—and would lead us to suppose that it was 
as wonderful two thousand years ago as in the 
present day to live there six-and-twenty yeas 
exempt from “‘ the fevers.” 

The Gallery of Apollo at the Louvre—so called 
frem the centre subject of the ceiling, which repre: 
sents Apollo slaying the serpent Python—has been 
recently thrown open to the Parisian public aftera 
complete restoration. Many persons were scareely 
aware of the existence of this splendid gallery, whic 
for its excessive decoration and architectural gran 
deur may be compared to that of Versailles. For 
nearly a century it has been virtually closed agains 
the public; having been formerly partitioned of 
into rooms for the use of artists, and in latteryears, 
when occasionally thrown open for the Exhibitions 
of works of living artists, it was disfigured bya 
partition dividing it lengthwise upon which draw: 
ings and engravings were suspended. Some of our 
readers may remember this dim narrow passage, 
—which certainly conveyed no idea of the vast pro- 
portions of the apartment that it mutilated. Built 
in the reign of Henry the Fourth, and curiously 
decorated in the first instance with a suite of full 
length portraits of the kings and queens of France 
since the days of St. Louis, the gallery was al- 
most entirely destroyed by the fire which broke 
out in that wing of the Louvre in 1661. | 
four walls alone remained,—when under Le uis the 
Fourteenth Lebrun was intrusted with its restora- 
tion with absolute authority over the architects and 
sculptors whom he might choose to employ. ; 
own work as a painter he left unfinished, —and sue) 
portions of the undertaking in the soulpture’ e 
architectural departments as were completed undef 
his directions are perhaps more magnificent than 
tasteful. The whole, though heavy, produces a2 
imposing effect ; and has been easily restored to its 


ino in plaster. 
first state,—most of the figures being in plaste 
represents 


* 








the triumph of Apollo, has been confided to * 


’ ve given 
Delaroche :—whose work appears to have 
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which in our opinion render it difficult to 

— this it is a most complicated allegorical 

“ —it is painted on a ceiling thirty feet 

,—and lastly, it exhibits that 

5 colouring habitual to the modern French 

school. This latter defect, it must be said, was 

rhaps almost necessary to make it harmonize 
with the rest of the decorations. 





mMuSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

wo Brillante, for two Performers on the 
fn. ol _—_- by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. Op. 92. Posthumous Works, No. 21. 
"The Music of the ‘CEdipus at Colonos.’ Composed 
by Felix Mendelssohn - Bartholdy ; the English 
Lyrics, written and adapted to the music by W. 
Bartholomew. Op. 93.—Infelice! Scena for a 
Soprano, with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. 
The English version by W. Bartholomew, the 
pusic by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Op. 94. 
Posthumous Works, No. 23.—Concert fiir die 
Violine, mit Begleitung des Orchesters, componirt von 
Fix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Op. 64. Arrange- 
nent fiir das Pianoforte zu vier Hiinden. Con- 
certo for the Violin, arranged for two Performers on 
the Pianoforte—We have more than once called 
attention to the variety and finish of the works 
produced by Mendelssohn during his too short life. 
The first three compositions on our list—all of 
their kind important ones—and now published 
posthumously—illustrate the early and late stages 
of their writer's career. The Scena for a soprano 
was composed many years ago, and, if we mistake 
not, has been altered :—the MS. having been long 
confined to the library of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, at which we have heard it sung by Madame 
Caradori Allan. It belongs to the period of every 
musical thinker’s life at which his science is apt to 
be “bitter” (Mendelssohn’s own word), pedantic 
and self-asserting ; and when it is difficult for him 
to fallinto the service of the singers, whose servant 
as well as master he nevertheless must be if he 
would deserve the name of a vocal composer. To 
measure the immense progress made by Mendels- 
sohn in beauty, character and freshness of melody, 
we need only compare the subjects of this concert 
song with those of the Violin Concerto which stands 
last on our list. Lovelier melodies than the 
latter do not exist :—in the former case the want 
of melody amounts to a drawback on the popularity 
of a composition in which passion and construc- 
tive skill are present in no common quality. 

When the ‘CEdipus’ music was last year per- 
formed at Mrs. Anderson's Concert, a sketch was 
offered [Athen. No. 1181] of its leading features 
and characteristics. To this we have not much to 
aldon more tranquilly making acquaintance with 
the music in its published form. The ingenuity 
by which so many scattered fragments of text to 
beset have been brought within the bounds of 
symmetrical outline and coherent structure—the 
distinct character which renders the composition un- 
like any sacred or profane music extant—the grave 
ind dignified beauty —and, within possible con- 
ditions, the great variety comprised in the work— 
become more clearly evident with familiarity. We 
areanew penetrated with the rich loveliness of the 
chorus No. 3, ‘Thou comest here to the land, 
O friend.’ This is in music what some full yet not 
overcrowded, some attractive yet not meretri- 
cious, frieze is in sculpture ; combining the fancy 
ofa poetical dream with the reality of a thought- 
ful and highly finished work of Art. It may be 
studied, too, asa remarkable example of climax :— 
the interest and animation of the movements grow- 
ing by aid of a natural sequence of idea; not 
dependent on those startling artifices of orchestra- 
tion which never stand in stead of the strong 
thoughts of a true inventor spontaneously originat- 
ed, to be legitimately wrought out.* In addition to 
e— a a 
Ps jag of instances will illustrate what is meant in 
the ao pe poo betwixt the climax of continuity and 
we a portect ee Of the former Handel has given 
ovenethtion —_ = his oe. Hallelujah, —where 
the simplest of oe on oh kings, — by 
tothe last full ™ gressions, gives an almost gigantic force 





ord on G where the voices explode. Of | 
latter M. Meyerbeer has afforded pussibly the most | 


the above-mentioned pieces, the storm chorus and 
the solemn invocation ‘If we may call on thee, 
night-veiled Proserpine’— which last year passed 
unnoticed, owing to the imperfection of the Covent 
Garden choristers — must be now specified as sus- 
taining the interest of the work, and testifying how 
deeply and intensely Mendelssohn was penetrated 
with his subject. But while these choruses and 
those of the ‘Antigone’ will long occupy a place 
of their own in Music, we shall never cease to regret 
that, owing to the necessities of their form, there 
is small hope of their being so often well executed 
as to become familiar friends of the public :—and 
further, that in Mendelssohn's four impracticable 
and therefore uncomfortable theatrical works there 
is buried as much labour as, if bestowed on a 
healthy and happy dramatic fable, might have en- 
riched the stage with another treasure in addition 
to its present small number of operatic master- 
pieces. : 

The Allegro Brillante deserves its name. Asa 
duett at once spirited and solid—its interest divided 
between the players with the justice of a Rhada- 
manthus—and its difficulty sufficient to prevent at- 
tention from flagging, or pleasure from wearing out 
because of its cheapness,—this single movement is 
an addition to the pianoforte library of too rare 
value in these degenerate days. 

A line is claimed by the ingenious and practicable 
arrangement of the Violin Concerto which closes 
our list. As much has been done as could well be 
done; and, as a remembrancer to those who know 
and love the original composition, the transcript 
deserves no common praise. Our respect for it is 
increased by knowing it to be the work ofan ama- 
teur. How much more acceptable is such a fruit 
of amateur pursuit than the insipid and imitative 
productions which call themselves compositions— 
for which the indulgence of reluctant critics is be- 
spoken because their authors choose to have the 
praise without the pains of labour ! 





SapDLER’s WELLs.—On Monday the fine play of 
‘ Ingomar’ was transferred to the boards of this 
theatre ; where it is reproduced with new scenery 
and accessories, some of which are improvements 
on the original performance. More than one of 
the subordinate characters were, however, sustained 
by their first representatives. That of Polydor 
by Mr. Ray was eminently artistic ; and in the 
last act, where the miser crouches apart in fear of 
the Alemanni, he presented an admirable picture 
of terror and meanness. The part of Jngomar is 
one particularly suited to Mr. Phelps :—the rough 
and salient points of the character were brought 
out by him into strong relief. Nor was the change 
in his feelings less ably interpreted :—the tender- 
ness and pathos of the latter scenes went to the 
heart. Altogether, we have rarely seen Mr. 
Phelps to more advantage. Miss Fanny Vining, 
as Parthenia, though not quite lively and young 
enough, acted throughout with propriety and 
grace. Mrs. Marston as her mother, shallow, do- 
mestic, suspicious and self-opiniated, made a full- 
length portrait of a mere dramatic sketch,—and 
contrived to vary, with her comic power, the 
interest of the situations in which she participated. 
The mise en scéne was, as usual at this house, well 
attended to ; though we would recommend to the 
stage-manager the suggestion that, in his grouping 
of crowds he should not suffer them to press so 
closely on the principals as he is in the habit of 
doing. It produces confusion; and by defrauding 
the chief actors of the distinction due to them, 
deprives the picture of a central point,—and so, of 
that unity which is essential to a work of Art. 
This was particularly the case where the Alemanni 
wereshown as surrounding Ingomar and Parthenia 
in moments of peril and excitement.—This charm- 
ing drama may now be accepted as having secured 
a home on the English stage ; and we again con- 
gratulate Mrs. Lovell on having transplanted to its 
soil a foreign production so delicate in its structure, 





effective example extant in his ‘ Bénédiction des Poignards.’ 
Only a sterling thought is susceptible of continuous treat- 
ment without becoming intolerably monotonous; whereas 


| & poor idea may mystify the ear if new colours and draperies 


are artfully crowded over it to conceal its meagreness. But 
which of the two effects when regarded dispassionately is 
intrinsically the more valuable ? 





so good in its purpose, and so likely to live under 
its new conditions as the noble play of ‘ Ingomar.’ 


Otympic. — On Thursday we witnessed the 
Pauline of Miss Laura Keene,—whose debét at this 
theatre took place on Tuesday, at the benefit of 
Mr. H. Farren. She had previously appeared at 
Richmond, and we believe occasionally at other 
theatres. This lady possesses certain decided ad- 
vantages for the stage, ina neat person and elegant 
bearing,—her action is well studied, —and although 
she certainly was not equal to the physical exertion 
required by the more powerful situations, in the 
more pathetic scenes she succeeded in touching the 
sympathies.—We must defer our ultimate opinion 
on her claims until we can further test the extent 
of her energies,—though of her intelligence there 
is no reason whatever to doubt. 





Puncn's PLayHouse.—A new farce was pro- 
duced on Monday,—an adaptation from the French, 
by Mr. Morris Barnett. It is entitled ‘Circumstan- 
tial Evidence ;’ and the hero is represented by Mr. 
Belton,—who during the recess at the Princess’s 
Theatre is starring it at this house.—The results 
of the kind of evidence predicated in the title of 
the play are what the Germans call subjective ; 
they exist in the culprit’s terrors, not in the fact 
that justice is in actual pursuit of its victim. 
A poet, in love with his laundress, has reason 
to believe that he has driven her to suicide by his 
conduct,—and is afraid that he will be suspected 
of her murder. He bribes a pot-boy to keep his 
terrible secret. The pot-boy, admirably performed 
by Mr. Rogers, happens himself to be enamoured 
of the heroine, and feels not a little jealous of his 
rival ; and as he is ignorant of the secret which he 
is bribed to keep, the situation in which he finds 
himself becomes exceedingly humorous,—wonder 
and suspicion being its principal elements. The 
lady in question at length appears, alive and in 
good health ;—but the consequences of the amour 
are fatal to the hopes of her faithless swain, whose 
purposed marriage intoa respectable family is pre- 
cluded by the scandal arising from the occurrence, 

The new farce was fullowed by a new burlesque 
—‘ Peleus and Thetis.’ These classical subjects 
afford slender materials for a plot ;—but the obvi- 
ous contrast between the topics and their mode of 
treatment makes the task of producing extravagant 
effects in style comparatively easy. The dialogue 
is vivid, sparkling, and well-tempered; and this 
piece, as well as the preceding, was successful. 





MusicaL anp Dramatic Gossip.—The Society 
of British Musicians, nothing daunted by the 
failure of eighteen seasons totally unproductive of 
British music, is about to re-commence its chamber 
concerts at the rooms of Mr. Erat, in Berners 
Street, early in November.—M. Jullien’s Pro- 
menade Concerts are announced to begin for their 
short winter season at Drury Lane on Monday 
week. After they are over, it is possible that 
Mr. Bunn may commence his opera-tions ; regard- 
ing which, however, no reports are as yet current. 

The musical news of the week from Paris is 
rather of promise than of performance. The re- 
hearsals of M. Halévy’s new grand opera ‘Le 
Juif Errant’ at the Académie are now in progress, 
with a view to the early production of that work. 
—tThe engagement of Mdlle. Alboni is coming to 
an end. ‘She will leave us,” says the Gazette 
Musicale, ‘‘ without any period being fixed for her 
return.” Delicious though she be as a vocalist, 
we suspect that the Parisians have discovered her 
inability to sustain a grand opera as prima donna. 
—NMadlle. Corbari has been singing the principal 
part in Donizetti's ‘ Lucia’ for Mr. Lumley without 
much success.—A one-act operetta by M. Gautier 
has been given at the Opéra National. . 

The opera composed by M. Duprez, which was 
to have been produced in London during the past 
season, is now in rehearsal at Brussels, where 
Mdlle. Caroline Duprez is at present singing. —The 
revival of Spontini’s ‘Olympia’ at Berlin is said by 
Herr Rellstab to have been successful: and he 
lavishes praise on the ladies who took the principal 
parts—Mdile. Wagner and Madame Késter,—com- 
mending them (let the fitness of the simile be 
admired) as the “two fair Caryatides” who sup- 
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ported the work. In passion and in the majesty 
of her action Mdlle. Wagner is asserted to have 
surpassed even Madame Milder, who in her day 
was the delight of the German classicists.—‘ I 
Gladiatori,’ an opera by Signor Foroni, apparently 
one of M. Meyerbeer’s Italian imitators, has been 

roduced at the Teatro Canobbiana at Milan, with 
ittle suecess. 

A rumour is in town—good, we suspect, only to 
be contradicted—that, in the event of Mr. Gye 
being able to secure the magnificent Mdlle. Wagner 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, M. Meyer- 
beer has engaged to give his ‘L’Africaine’ at 
Covent Garden, in the course of next season. 

We learn from a source to be relied on, that 
the mastership of the Musical College at Cologne, 
vacated by the departure of Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, will most probably be filled by Herr David, 
the admirable musician and violin-player, — Dr. 
Liszt, to whom it was offered, having determined 
not to leave Weimar. Thanks to his continuance 
there, the operatic repertory of that little capital 
becomes as much an object of interest and curi- 
osity as those of Berlin, Vienna, and Milan. Be- 
sides the ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Berlioz, it is 
purposed to produce during the coming season 
‘ Alfonso and Estrella,’—an unpublished work by 
Schubert ; also, a comic opera, by M. Vesque von 
Puttlingen, — whose works, under the pseudo- 
nyme of Hoven, have gained considerable popu- 
larity in South Germany. 

It is a noticeable sign of our times, that the 
world increasingly interests itself with the artist 
beyond the range of hisart. The church-goings and 
charities of a prima donna do their part in filling 
the theatre as wellas her D sharp altissimo e pianis- 
simo. The tertulias of an ex-Parisian contralto at 
her hotel in Lisbon, and her lively insolent repar- 
tees, tend to swell the throng in the stalls when 
she plays Arsace.—We now perceive that the verses 
and calembourgs of M. Roger have been going the 
round of the German papers, while that clever 
tenor singer has been going the round of the Ger- 
man opera houses; and that great part of a confi- 
dential letter from him to friends in Paris—meant, 
we presume, to be published—has appeared in the 
Gazette Musicale. This publicity has its good and 
its bad side. It may have some favourable in- 
fluence on the morals and education of the singer, 
who may be induced to try for a Montyon prize, 
or to achieve conversational distinction, in pro- 
portion as the result bears on his benefit. To be 
more serious, — virtue and accomplishment can 
hardly fail to tell on the art of an artist. On the 
other hand, the public is thereby tempted to mix 
up heterogeneous merits in its admiration, and to 
make confusions in its idolatry; and hence the 
standard of judgment is disturbed. To return, 
however, from this speculation,—it appears that 
few strangers have been so popular in Germany 
as M. Roger. A special benefit was awarded to 
him at the close of his Berlin engagement, by ex- 
press royal interference :—the ordinance which 
commanded this setting forth that no artist during 
the last fifty years had been so profitable to the 
theatre. 

We have news from the Land of Promise that 
Miss Catherine Hayes has been entirely successful 
in her appearance there. Some of the American 
journals commend her as the most magnificent of 
living songstresses.—They announce, also, that 
Malle. Jenny Lind is about to re-commence her pro- 
fessional tour, with a new troop of playfellows. By 
some it is declared that she will re-appear on the 
stage :—and this rumour seems to us probable in 
proportion as it is denied. Something must be 
done to keep up “ the enthusiasm,”—and we can 
conceive no measure better calculated to produce 
the desired effect. It would be a good hearing 
for the world were Mdlle. Lind, on returning to 
Europe, to devote her art a little to Art as well 
as to Charity,—by becoming a member of some 
operatic corps, with competent assistants and 
supporters, and forgetting ‘‘the star” in the in- 
terpreter. Why should she not do her part in 
re-producing such glorious days for Opera as those 
in which Pasta and Sontag, and Sontag and Mali- 
bran, at once set off each other, and were spurred 
to the utmost brilliancy and passion by the neigh- 








bourhood of powers no less than their own ?—It is 
said that Herr Pischek has signed an engagement 
for America,—the sum of eighty thousand florins 
having been guaranteed to him. 

The annual meeting for the distribution of prizes 
of the Gymnase Musical Militaire took place not long 
since in Paris, and was more than usually satisfac- 
tory. The performance of the pupils after the 
distribution of prizes was in some cases remarkably 
good, and showed the striking progress effected of 
late years in a branch of art in which France had 
allowed herself to be surpassed by most of her 
Continental neighbours. The vicissitudes of Mu- 
sical Art applied to military purposes have been 
great among the French. Under Louis the Four- 
teenth we find it for the first time considered of 
any importance ; and we see Lulli, the great com- 
poser, condescending to compose Marches for the 
Mousquetaires,—by order of the king. Under his 
two immediate successors military music was once 
more neglected; and Rousseau could write with 
truth that “the most warlike nation on earth pos- 
sessed the most discordant military music.” He 
perhaps went too far in asserting that this defi- 
ciency of harmony caused the death of many a 
brave soldier, for that ‘‘the peasants of Bohemia, 
Austria and Bavaria, not believing it possible that 
regular troops should have such detestable instru- 
ments, often mistook a corps of veterans for a set 
of raw recruits.” The Conservatoire National, 
founded by the Convention in 1795, somewhat im- 
proved this state of things; but could hardly, not- 
withstanding its rapid developement, furnish musi- 
cians to the fourteen armies of the Republic. These, 
however, managed to march to the frontier with or 
without music,—and generally found the ‘Marseil- 
laise,’ sung by their own voices, sufficiently inspirit- 
ing. The days of the Consulate were less tuneful 
still. Bonaparte, who was in want both of men and 
of horses, struck music entirely out of the budget 
of the cavalry ; and it was only on his accession to 
the Empire that he turned his attention to what 
may be termed the ornamental part of war. Then, 
indeed, the impulse given—like all those which he 
gave—was powerful and direct, but not of sufficient- 
ly long duration to achieve any permanent result. 
Under the Restoration military music again fell 
into singular disfavour. Regiments were limited as 
to their clarinets, stinted in their bassoons and 
cymbals, and absolutely deprived of flutes, trom- 
bones, &c. But the desire for Music had grown 
popular, and there were few regiments who did not 
subscribe the necessary sum for completing their 
bands. This pursuit of harmony under difficulties 
was continued until 1835 ; when the Gymnase Musi- 
cal, which has been the occasion of these remarks, 
was founded, with the view of forming pupils who 
should, in their turn, dispense musical instruction 
throughout their different regiments. It has been 
for many years under the direction of M. Carafa, 
the well-known composer :—who is the better fitted 
for the situation from the circumstance of his 
having been formerly a military man. The Gymnase, 
which numbered at first only ninety pupils, now 
instructs two hundred and thirty; and the very 
perceptible improvement that has taken place in 
military music of late years throughout France 
must be attributed mainly to the musical instruc- 
tion which it has served to diffuse. 

A new mode of carrying on the war of “ order” 
against ‘“‘anarchy” has just been devised by our 
mercurial neighbours across the Channel. Since 
the year 1848, when the “ most exquisite” of the 
Faubourg ran into nightly ecstacies at Rachel’s re- 
citation of the Marseillaise at the Théatre Francais, 
the more courtly theatres in Paris let off occasional 
squibs and crackers at republican and socialist 
opinions. But the Government has at length deter- 
mined to make the stage a regular and constant 
arena of discussion. It is announced that 5,000 
francs will be awarded by the State to the author 
of a successful dramatic work in four or five acts, 
in prose or in verse, represented at the Thédtre Fran- 
¢ais, which shall be moral in character and brilliant 
in execution. 3,000 francs are to be given fora 
piece of the like character, of less than four acts, 
if represented with success at the same theatre. 
5,000 francs are promised to the author of a work 
in four or five acts, in prose or in verse, represented 
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with success at any theatre in Paris, or eye, 
given for the first time in a provincial ¢ eda 
‘which shall be of a class to serve in the; 
struction of the labouring classes, by the 
gation of sound ideas and the spectacle of 
examples.” A commission, consisting of the 
director of the department cf fine arts of f 
members of the Academy, and of four members o 
the commission of the theatres, has been appointed 
to report on the pieces to be recompensed,—anq the 
Minister is to choose the author from the list which 
it is to present. The funds are to be taken from 
the subvention of the Théétre Frangais, and from 
the budget of the fine arts.—We much doubt 
whether the theatres or the arts will gain anything 
by this change. 

The account of an unrehearsed scene recent] 
enacted without the doors of the Thédtre Ambigy. 
Comique of Paris has made the circuit of the 
Parisian papers. It appears that one of the 
minor theatrical critics, M. Gaiffe, had displeased 
the management, till the latter in its m rial 
vindictiveness determined not merely to cut of 
M. Gaiffe’s privileges, but (it appears) absolutely 
to forbid his personal entrance into the house, (p 
the first performance of a new melo-drama, ¥. 
Gaiffe, on presenting himself within the barriers, 
was desired to withdraw :—there was no place for 
him in the Ambigu-Comique. After having tried 
and tired the whole army of check-takers—having 
come and gone, waxing warmer and warmer, it 
may be supposed, under every fresh rebuff—M, 
Gaiffe had recourse to the authorities. He fetched 
national guardsmen, sergens de ville, and every 
other official that could be found at hand and 
willing to act. These, too, were resisted. In de 
spair, M. Gaiffe bethought him of intimidation by 
soliciting the aid of brother journalists, and succes 
sively appealed to M. de Musset and M. Théophile 
Gauthier. But the Cerberi of the Ambigu were 
deaf to the charming of even these lively gentlemen, 
Last of all,—very much as the Porteous rioters 
raised the cry of ‘‘ Try it with fire!” after all les 
cogent measures of opening the Tolbooth had failed, 
—some one said ‘‘ Call Janin /!”—and the fewilleton- 
iste of the Journal des Débats wascalled accordingly, 
On his pronouncing in favour of M. Gaiffe, the 
matter ended. Bars fellat once,—doors were thrown 
open,—and the triumphant critic was installed 
by his comrades of the press in one of the best seats 
in the theatre. — There is not much perhaps in 
the fact itself. Being men, managers will have 
their grievances and their short-sighted devices for 
retribution and vengeance in France as well as in 
England. But the stress laid on the incident, at such 
an anxious time as the present must be in France, 
is whimsically distinctive of the proceedings of our 
neighbours.— While on the subject of French thea- 
tricals, we may here advert to the re-opening of the 
Thédtre Vaudeville under anew management.—The 
new piece written to display Mdlle. Dejazet, 
“‘Quistiti,” narrowly escaped being a complete 
failure, owing to its containing an Ethiopian part: 
—on the first evening enacted by the piquant and 
ever-green actress with a black face. Since Mille. 
Dejazet has laid by correctness and jet, and shown 
herself in her true colours, the piece—an absurd, 
not to say a repulsive one — seems to have re 
covered itself, and to draw a public. 

We learn by a correspondence in the Montreal 
Courier that a monster palace is about to be opened 
by an American speculator, out-doing the old float- 
ing theatre on the Mississippi which was described 
by American tourists some dozen years 4g0- 
This time, besides an arena for dramatic perform- 
ances, accommodation is provided for a circus and 
a menagerie. The length of the float is to be 400 
feet, the beam 60 feet; there is to be room for 
4,000 spectators. The vast machine will be towed 
up and down the rivers in summer, and stationed 
near the Levee at New Orleans in the winter 
months for the regular theatrical season. — This 
dramatic ship is expected to be ready for launching 
in the coming spring. 
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WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
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CRABB’S TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. 
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A TECHNICAL DICTIONARY ; 
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A DICTIONARY EXPLAINING ALL TERMS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


By GEORGE CRABB, Esq. M.A. 
Author of the ‘ Universal Technological Dictionary,’ the ‘ Dictionary of Syronyms,’ &c. 


London: WiLL1AM MaAxweELL, Bell-yard, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
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On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


OF 


London: Coarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Published Every Monts, price 6d., Stamped 7d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A GENERAL REVIEW of LITERATURE, ART, and SCIENCE, and CHRONICLE of the 
PROGRESS of EDUCATION at HOME and ABROAD. 


Contents of the October Number. 


1, Education in England in the Fourteenth Century. 
2, Schools in the Desert. From the Note-Book of a Recent 
2. Difficulties of a German Teacher. Traveller. 
3. What has the Exhibition done for Education ? 3. A Romance in the Life of a Poor Scholar. 
4. On Compound Proportion. 4. The Educational Character of our Public Exhibitions. 
5. 
6. 
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Contents of the November Number. 


1. The Educational Institutions of Great Britain—Eton | 
College. 


5. Education in Siberia. | 5. The Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, 
6. The Prince of Wales’s Tutor. | 6. Livy and Sophocles. 

7. Classical Criticism. | 7. Mathematics. 

8. Mathematical Questions and Solutions. | 


Reviews—Musi Intelligence—List of Books published in the Month. 
N.B. With the October Number commences a New Volume under entirely new Management. 


Published by C. H. Law, School Library, 131, Fleet-street, London, 
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Works of Permanent Interest and Utility. 
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THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA of the Society for the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE—Knight’s Cabinet 
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In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. price 5/. 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a History 
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Steel. By Groner L. Craik and CHARLES MACFARLANE, 

*,* A COMPLETE INDEX to the Work, by H. C. HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper Office. Price 10s- 
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In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 22. 2s. cloth lettered, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 


YEARS’ PEACE: 1816—1846. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Portraits. 





In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. price 22. 10s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE;; illustrated with Steel Engravings 
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Siew INDH, and the RACES that INHABIT the 
LLEY of the INDUS: with Notices of the Topography 
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Bombay Army. 
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WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B., with Maps and Illustrations. 
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se and HIS LAST CAMPAIGN. 
By the late Major ¥ ACREADY. 
Fdited by an OF FICER of RANK, 
Tondon : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, C Jornhill. 
NEW WORK ON LOGIC. 
Will speedily appear a New Work on 
OGIC. By P. E. Dove, Esq., author of 


*The Theory of Human Progression.” 


UTHORS, ARTISTS, and COMPOSERS.— 
The Editors of THE LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
THE CRITIC, are about to publish, in Numbers, a Dictionary 
or Directory of Contemporary Authors, Artists, and Composers, 
giving, Ist, their Names and Abodes ; 2nd, their published Works: 
3rd, Date and Place of Birth; 4th, brief Biographical Sketches.— 
Blank forms, to be filled up, will be sent to any Author, Artist, and 
Composer transmitting his Address to* The Critic’ Office, 29, Esse x- 
street, Strand; or the Editors will be obliged by the above pavti- 
culars being forwarded. 
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ARRATIVE F THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. RATTLESNAKE, commanded by the late Capt. 
OWEN STANLEY, RN., during the Years 1846—50; including 
Discoveriesaud Surveysin New Guinea, the Louisiade Archipel ago, 
&c., to which is added the account of Mr. E. B. Keunedy’s Expe- 
dition for the eae of Cape York Peninsula” By JOHN 
MACGILLIVRAY, F.R.G.S. Naturalist to the Expedition. Pu 
lished under the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the 
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Discovery and Invention—Sounding Deep Seas—The Prussian 
Needle Gun—Close of the Great Exhibition— Little’s Telegraph— 
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tered Desigus of the Mc nth, illustrated by Three large Copper- ‘plate 
Engravings of the * Anti-Friction Curve in the Workshop,” and 
“ Messrs, Robinson & Russell's Exhibition Sugar Mill,” and Forty 

Wood Engraving 

London: G. ilebert, 88, Cheapside. Glasgow: Patent Offices, 

166, Buchanan-street. eatabares ¢ 20, St. Andrew’s-square. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, 


Just published, 
VWITMULLER’S LEXICON ANGLO- 


SAXONICUM cu MSYNOPSIGRAMMATICA. 8vo, 16s, 


ETTMULLER’S ANGLO-SAXONUM 
POET® atque SCRIPTORES PROSAICI SELECTA. 8vo. 
Franz Thimm, Foreign Be okseller, 8s, New Bond- street. 


A NEW P av ——— WORK ON pod bar LAND. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, pri 
HOUGHTS on the LAND of the ‘MORNING: 
a Record of Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. WHIT- 
PAKE RC HURT , M.A., Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex ; Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bislion of Chichester ; and late Preacher of the 
Charte rhouse. 
he pious and accomplished author of this work has traversed 
the East as one who looks to the ultimate restoration of the people 
of Israel to their long lost inheritance, and to the favour of God, 
&c, The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety. and it will 
be an agreeable and profitable to all of the 
Sacred Volume, Its details are throughout most interesting ; and 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases extremely 
well executed, and in many instances are eminently beautiful. We 
should say that from the elegance of the volume it would be a very 
appropriate gift to young pe’ cone of piety, who are habitual stu- 
dents of the Bible.”— Engli w. 
» Piccadilly. 
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In1 thick vol. the Tenth Faition, much enlarged, price 16s, 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efticacivus Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of 
approved Prescriptions, Management of é hildren, Doses of Medi- 
eines, &c, Forming a comjrehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, ane are in the absence of their Medical 
Adviser. By T. J. AHAM, M.D. &c.—* It is evidently the 
result of great LL talent, experience, and judgment ; the 
author everywhere appears conscientious and candid. One obj: el is 
prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering 
fellow creatures. To recommend a work like the present to our 
readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


ARTISTS, 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georcz Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. clo th 


Ill. 
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A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 
Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d, cloth. 


“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 

hanics.” 
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NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: being a kete 
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the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. *SMATES 0g 


London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, 





in cloth, 


T H R ‘ >} r I ‘SE 8 
By JOHN WYCKLYFFE, D. k 
I. Of the Church and her Members, 
II. Of the Apostacy of the Church, 
III. Of Antichrist and his Meynee. 
Now first ahr ne from a Manuscript in the Lib 
— y OM page a > a's Glon - sary? Ttialty 
" well fe r eee qo TODD, DD 
‘enior Fe 4 o ai y College, Professor of it rbre 
versity, and Treasurer of St. l’atrick’s Cath: cleal i the Ua 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Boo 


D r kselle 
University. Loudon : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Pate - Paternosterme” 
ee 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 


This day is publish ed, price 78. 6d. j 
EE R A 


Incr. Svo. 4s, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work 


UCcLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANgE 
ETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SU PPLEMENT ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of reve or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* suinteos f Maritime — Inland Discovery, 
Thisis th beng Nesroland of the An 8,” &c. ‘ 
* Thisis the best edition of the E ements which hes ‘et appeared, 
the occasional use of algebraic symbols for wore the anther 
hes both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the Supplementary | Propositions will be found useful both te 
pupils and teachers,.”— Atheneum, 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction toms 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the a 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has adde 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and on 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”- —" 


Uniferm with the Elemente, price 3s, 6d, 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 


SITIONS i STRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
beinga KEY to xen _ = appended ed to the * Elements,’ forthe 
use of T oe Rod. nt »wards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six a OE wclid. creiliceteeeainitn 
new Diagram 

“The pro ositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a mELP TO TEACHEKNs.”— Scholastic Journal, 

Ill, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ w ith theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


RAILWA 





Y TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING CHARTS 
or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Journey; in 
which are noted, the Towns, V ills ages, Churches, Mansions, } Parks, 
Stations, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, Gradients, &e. ; the Scenery 
and its Natural History ; the Antiquities, and their Historica! 
Associations, &c., passed by the Railway. With numerous Illus- 
trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carriage. 


The following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations :— 
LONDON AND BRIGIITON, containing a Map and 8% 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 
. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engrav- 
ings, price 6d. 
. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 2 
Engravings, price 4d. 
LONDON TO WOLVERTON, 
price 6d. 
LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
inga View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. . 
LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price IF. 
. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 
9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 En- 
gravings, price 6d. ‘ 
10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with 8 
Map and 99 Engravings, price 18. 
11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


with 85 Engravings, 


Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S . 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
In One Volume, price 1s. 
Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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HANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. 
or beeen with large Coloured Frontispiece, 

We COMIC ALMANACK and DIARY’ for 
T 1952, Profusely Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
List of Plates. 

THE BLOOMERS IN HYDE PARK. 

Scene at or yen _— The Waser’ x. Nuisance. 
Tee about to Marry. The New President of France. 
— David Bogue, Fleet-street. cry ae 


oilman _ 
THE SCIENCE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 


51. 
i i i i ince Albert, 
plished, price 6s, with a Portrait of H.R.H. Prince + 
2 HOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
Y "ART—Extra Volume for 1851: presenting a View of the 
of Science and the Industrial Arts in all Countries. as 
by the Great Exhibition ; with a History of the Under- 
Ling au Account of the Constructive Details of the Building, 
Bing Peiecholders, && By JON TAMBS, Editor of the 


‘arcana of Science, David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Son splete in One Volume, 82. 6d. cloth, with Ilustra- 
You ready, we iS Guones CRUIRSHANK, os 
HE SANDBOYS’ ADVENTURES on their 
VISIT to LONDON to SEE the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
jy HENRY MAYHEW, Author of *The Greatest Plague of 
life.’ 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Tired 








Just published, crown 8vo. price 78. cloth, Hy 
HE RELIGION of GEOLOGY and its con- 
nected SCIENCES. By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D. 
LLD., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural 
r wy aud Geology. \ 
Thesies? Sintains this position with so much sound logic and fas- 
sinating eloquence, that it is impossible to rise from the perusal of 
th is clever aud admirably e rranged treatise without the conviction 
that the discoveries in Geology, if rightly applied, are of ufinite 
service in interpreting the mysteries of revealed os ~ 


ritannia. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 





Works Published by BLACKIE & SON, Queen-street, Glasgow ; 


South College-street, Edinburgh ; and Warwick-square, London. 


Price 7s. 6d. bound, - 
HE COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN and 
Been ee ond ENGI ISH-GERMAN 
varts-GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
te Fae GERLACH, LL.D. 


ted by J. J LL.D. : 
Compiled with a special view to the wants of the English Student 


of German, and is more copious in its Vocabulary than any Dic- 
tiouary Which has preceded it of like size. 


Second Edition. 


In Two Parts, bound in roan, with Key, 3s. ; or Parts I. and IL. in 
cloth, each Is. 3d. ; Key separately, 1s. 
MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 
Adapted to the Imperial Weights and Measures, with the Nature, 
Use, and Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. 
y GAVIN LAWRIE. 

The First Part ends with the Calculation of Interest for Days, 
and contains what is absolutely necessary for the common business 
of life, 

Part Second contains Decimal Rules for the Calculation of In- 
terest on Bank Accounts, &c., Gain and Loss, Insurance, Stoc! 
Jobbing, Partnership, Bankruptcy, Exchange, and a Treatise on 
Bills. 


Fourteenth Edition, price 3s. bound, re 
THE ORATORICAL CLASS BOOK, 
With the Principles of Elocution simplified and illustrated by 
suitable examples. 
Intended for the Use of Public and Private Seminaries, 
By A. M. HARTLEY, Teacher of Elocution. 


” Price 18. roan. = a 
BLACKIE’S COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK. 
Containing a complete Calculator, ranging from 1 to 10,000, at 

rates varying from 1-16th of a penny to 1s, 6d. With a variety of 
ables of constant use to the Man of Business. 


In 13 vols. elegantly bound in blue and gold, price 258. 
THE CABINET 


if ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CIVIL, MILITARY and ECCLESIASTICAL. 
rom the Invasion by Julius Caesar to the Year 1846, 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., or in calf antique, 15s. 
with numerous Engravings, 


THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT, 
Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embracing 
the period of the Covenant and Persecution. By the Rey. JAMES 
ANDERSON, Author of * Martyrs of the Bass.” 

A volume of entrancing entertainment and of grave historic 
value, written with laborious research and so intrinsically excellent 
that it must be popular.”"—Christian Times. 

A book which will be read with deep interest at the present 
ume. —Wealeyan Times. 

Mr. Anderson's book will be read with avidity.” 5 

pe ah : ivanyelical Magazine. 

This is a most delightful book, and as precious as it is delight- 

ful. beckons Guardian, 
kie & Son, Queen-street, Glasgow ; South College-street, Edin- 
burgh, and Warwick-square, London. ne 


THE CHRISTIAN’S POCKET LI BRARY. ‘NEW VOLS. 
his day is published, price 1s. each, cloth, 


T 
TRE OBEDIENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 
A. J. CAMPBELL, Melrose. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE 
imoduay SPEL. _A New and Enlarged Edition, with Preface, In- 
aT on, and Notes. By the Rev. HORATIUS BUNAR, Author 

4 bn Night of Weeping, &c. 
° inne Wish to see my views stated clearly and distinctly, read 
“Brief Phage estes ing, the Gospel.” Being the First Part of 

. Ttheny —Dr. Chalivrs. See Life, Vol. I. p. 370. 
cae I must at least see the kind wT of God in send- 
lifeof Ban y messenger, ....It is called * Brief Thoughts,’ "— Vide 

. John Macdonald, of Calcutta, pp. 98 and 494. 
sannn New Editions of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
7°: J. &J.H. Rutherfurd, Market-place; Ji & Boyd 

fit Johnstone'& Hunter, Edinburgh; James Nishes & Co. Lon: 
don; J, Robertson, Dublin 3 Edinburgh 5 James aaa 





BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 
3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the Pont pes Arts, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street. London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc, 
— 
ABECEDATRE FRANCAIS ILLUSTRE, 

ALBUM CONTENANT ‘500 GRAVURES, 

A L°USAGE Das Fat irg St DES GRANDS 


Exercices de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions lé.nentaires 
des connaissances usuelles propres a développer l'intelligence des 
enfants; A orner leur mémoire et A les instruire en Jes amusant, 
Paris, 1851. 1 vol. in-12 de 216 pages, la plupart a deux col, format 
carré, orné de 500 jolies, vign. anglaises et francgaises. Br. 3 fr. 50c., 
eart. 3fr.75c. Ouen ee cart. a l'anglaise, ornements dorés, fers 
ad froid, 5fr., reliure pleine, 6 fr. 


f, a 
NOUVEAUX ABECEDAIRES 
ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS; ITALIEN-FRANCAIS ; ALLEMAND- 
FRANCAIS; ES? AGNOL-FRANQAIS : 

Syllabaires complets, ou premier livre de lectures a l'usage des 
enfauts qui appreunent A prononcer, 4 lire et A traduire ces langues; 
contenant des exercices sur l'alphabet, lc pellation,la prononciation, 
vocabulaires, phrases familicres, traductions interlinéaire et juxta- 
linéuire, notions grammaticalcs, des petits contes, des fables et sen- 
tences choisies, ce courtes legons sur lhistoire naturelle et les 
sciences, lectures courantes, notions de calcul, ete. Le tout orné 
d'un tris-graud nombre de gravures et vignettes sur bois, chaque 
abécédaire forme un joli volume in-12, cartonné, d’environ 250 


pages. ‘- - 
ANGLAIS-FRANQAIS, 4 fr. 
ALLEMAND-FRANCAIS, 3 
ITALIEN-FRANQAIS, 3fr. 50 ¢. 
ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS, 3fr. 50¢. 

Ces ouvrages, parfaitement appropriés aux besoins de lenfance, 
ont le double avantage, par la variété de la maticre et des illustra- 
tions, d'amuser et d’instrujre les enfants. En outre, ils classent 
dans leur mémoire une nomenclature variée de mots étrangers, qui 
les fait, pour ainsi dire, prdluder en s'‘amusant a l'Ctude des langues 
Semngnees, condition indispensable d’avenir pour la génération 
actuelle, 


NOUVEAUX GUIDES DE CONVERSA- 
TIONS MODERNES 
FRANCAISES, ANGLAISES, ALLEMANDES,ITALIENNES, 
ESPAGNOLES ET PORTUGAISES, 
Ou, DIALOGUES USUELS ET FAMILIERS, 

Convenables aux voyageurs et aux personnes qui se livrenta 
l'étude de ces langues. 

Cette collection, d'un format Clégant et portatif se c mpose de 
Vassemblage de diverses langues rGunies, savoir, deux ensemble :— 

FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, FRANCAIS-PORTUGAIS, 
FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, ANGLAIS-ALLEMAND, 
PRAN(CATS-ITALIEN, ANGLAIS-ITALIEN, 
FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, " ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL. 
Formant chacun 1 vol. petit in-24, cartonné, 1 fr. 50¢. 
Quatre Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND et ITALIEN, 1 vol. petit 
in-24, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 ¢. 
FRANCAIS, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. 
petit in-21, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 c. 
e Ou les Six Langues Réunies, savoir: 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL 
et PORTUGAITS, 1 vol. in 24, carré, 3 fr. mm 
PRONONCIATION FIGUREE, 

Ces mémes Conversations en Frangais et en Anglais avec la pro- 
nonciation figurée de ’Anglais, A Pusage des Francais. 1 vol. car- 
tonne. 2f q 

The same in English and French with the figured pronunciation 
— French words for the use of the English. 1 vol. in boards, 
2 fr. 25 ¢. 


LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, 
EN SIX LANGUES, 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, 
ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAILS. 
Paris, 1837. Un beau vol. in-4, 12 fr. 
Ou peut se procurer une seule langue en 1 vol. in-12, ou deux 
réunies, savoir: 
En Anglais, 3 fr. 50 c. En Allemand, 4 fr. 
En Italien, 3 fr. 50 ¢. En Portugais, 4 fr. 
En Espagnol, 3 fr. 50 c. | En Frangais, 2 fr. 50 c. 
Deux des langues ci-dessus en face l'une de l'autre forment 
2 vol. in-i2, savoir : 
Anglais et Italien, 7 f. 50 ¢. 
Italien et Francais, 7 fr. 50 ¢. Anglais et Espagnol, 7 fr. 50. 
ae et Francais, 7 fr. 50. Auglais et Allemand, 7 fr. 50. 
Allemand et Francais, 7 fr. 50. | Anglais et Portugais, 7 fr. 50. 
Portugais et Frangais,7 fr. 50. | 


DICTIONNAIRES DIAMANTS. 
Contenant le Francais, "Anglais, l'Italien,l’Allemand et "Espagnol, 
Avec chacun sa contre-partie 4 vol. in-32, papier vélin, brochés, 
au lieu de 22 fr.,, 12 fr., ou reliés, 16 fr, au lieu de 26 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS et 

FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les mots adoptés dans 
les deux langues, rédigé d‘aprés les meilleures autorités, par 
TIBBLNS. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, pap. vél., 3 fr.— Relié 

fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 

DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS et 
FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, contenant plus de 10,000" mots omis 
dans les autres dictionnaires portatifs, par BARBER, revu ct 
augmenté d’explications grammaticales, par RONNA. Paris, 
2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier velin, 3 fr.—Relié fagon maro- 
quin. 


DICTIONNAIRE ALLEMAND-FRAN CAIS 
et FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, composé sur les meilleurs dic- 
tionnaires publiés dans les deux langues, et plus parti are 


Anglais et Francais, 6 fr. 


ment sur ceux de Mozin et de Thibaut, par J. VEN 
Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier vélin, 3 fr.—Reli¢ fagon 
maroquin. 4 fr. 

DICTIONNAIRE ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS et 
FRANCALS-ESPAGNUL, d’aprés les dictionnaires de l’Aca- 
démie Espagnole, de Académie Frangaise, de Laveaux, Boiste 
et autres, par D.G. TRAPANI. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 yol. in-32, 
3 fr.—Relié fagon maroquin. 4 fr, 





~ —— - " 
TXNHE GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for NOVEMBER contains the 
following articles : 1. Attempt to rectify the Calendar in England, 
1584-5—2 The Yorkshire Rebellion of 1459—3. Nell Gwyn as repre- 
sented by Lord Rochester—4. Fosse’s Lives of the Judges—5. Peter 
belard— 6. John de Harewell, Chancellor of Acquitaine — 7. 
Hartwell House, Bucks (with four Plates,) and Anecdotes of the 
French Royal Family there—8. Ihe Duke of Albemarle and 
Charles 11.—9. A Tour along the Roman Wall, by C. Roach Smith, 
-S.A.—10, Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, including—Ram- 
bles in Germany— Royal Titles of Peeroge—Treatment of Lunatics 
—The true Use of Heraldry, &c. &c. With Notes of the Month, 
Historical Chronicle, aud Osrrvany, including Memoirs of Dr. 
Kidd, Dr, Baker and the Historian of Northamptonshire, Mr. 
Dery. of —e somes — eanet Rev. Robert Gutch, 
ev. William Field, Mr. njn. Gibson the Scul c. && 
ae j ptor, &c. &, 


Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


> , . 

HE ART-JOURNAL, No. 161, for November, 
d contains two Evgravings from the Vernon Gallery; the 
BaTTLe or TRAF ALGAR, after C. Stanfield ; and Woop-Currine in 
Wixpsor Forest, after J. Linnell; also an engraving on Steel, 
from the Statue of Tue Bavaria, at Munich, by Schwanthaler, 
Among the Engravinzs on Wood will be found Four Subjects of 
Sacred History—Examples of the Artists of Germany: aud For- 
Titupk. by Professor Mucke, of Diisseldorf. 

The Literary portion of the Number embraces—Art, Science and 
Manufacture as an Unity — Part II. Second Prize Essay, by G. 
Wallis; Wanderings in the Crystal Palace, No. 1V.; Papier 
Maché Manufacture, by Professor Hunt; Costumes of various 
Epochs, by Professor Heidelhoff, Illustrated ; the Awards of the 

uries ; the Great Masters of Art, No. XI., Adrian von Ostade, 
Illustrated ; Pilgrimages to English Shrines—Chertsey and its 
Neighbourhood, by Mrs. C.8. Hall, Iustrated; Pre-Rap' maelitism; 
Jet and Jet Ornaments ; Equestrian Statue of Her ajesty at 
Glasgow, &c. &c. 

G. Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 





_ .., This day is published, 

BtAckw OOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, COCCXXXIUL, for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d, 
Contents. 

THE DRAMAS OF HENRY TAYLOR. 
A LEGEND OF GIBRALTAR. 
GERMAN LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
MY NOVEL; or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. Parr XV. 
THE MASTER THIEF. A NORSE POPULAR TALE, 
DAY-DREAMS OF AN EXILE. 
AUTUMN POLITICS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T HME ECLECTIC REVIEW for Novemper, 
price 1s. 6d., 
CONTAINS 
. The British Anti-state-church Association, 
Arab Travels in Central Africa, 
Porter’s Textual Criticism. 
The Ballad Poetry of Scotland. 
Adventures of a Gold-Seeker. 
South African Missions: Freeman and Dr. Gray, 
Religious Scandal—the Story of my Life. 
Religious Aspects of the Great Exhibition. 


teview of the Month, &c. &c. 
London : Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
For NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d 

1. Recent Translations of Classical Poets, 

2. Polemical Fiction. 
he American Fugitive Slave Act. 

4 Religion and Geology. 

5. The Harmony of the Intentional and Logical Elements in 
the Ultimate Grounds of Keligious Belief, 


_ London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. No. CCCLXXL. 
The Golden Ingots: a Story of the Paris Lottery. By Dudley 
Costello. 
The Fate of Kaffirland. 
A Dark Deed of the Days gone by. 
The Curse of Gold. 
Hester Somerset. 
The Griffins in Switzerland. 
French Almanacs for 1*52. 
Young Tom Hall's Heart-aches and Horses. 
Pictures of my Barrack Life. By a German Soldier. 
Gold in Australia, 
Dirge for the Exhibition of 1851, 
A Trip to Khartum. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


AINSWORTH 'S MAGAZINE, 
Contents for NOVEMBER. No. CXVIIL. 

1. Never Marry for Money.—Il. Shakspereana. No. 11I.—III. 
The Confederates—IV. Notes of a Loiterer in the Pyrenees.— 

. The Franchisement of Women.—VI. The Hard-up Club.— 
VII. Ode on the Blackbird.—VIILI. Florence Hamilton.—IX. The 
Moldavian Reaper’s Song.—X. readful Case of Murder.— 
XI. The Bohemians of Art and Literature.—XII. Velthinas; or, 
the Ordeal of Sacrifice.—XII1. The Lancashire Witches. 


____ Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PATRICK MACDOWELL, ESQ. R.A. 
This day is published, price 2a. 6d.; or by post, 38. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, containing: The Salmon and Sea 
Fisheries— Maurice Tierpay, the Soldier of Fortune. 
XLVIIL—A Village “Syndicus.” Chapter XLIX.—“A_ Lucky 
Meeting.” Chapter L.—The March on Vienna. —Historic Notes on 
the Irish Census—Our Great Exhibition of Novels for 1851—-A 
Legend of the East Neuk of Fife—A Good Spec.: a Dramatic 
Sketch. y B. B. Feltus—Our Portrait Galler. No. LXV. 
Patrick Macdowell, Esq. R.A.—Lines on a Sleeping Girl. By 
Alaric A. Watts— London during the 5 of 1851—Glasgow. 
. Dubie : James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
IT so. 





tom NI ee rho 











Ww. 8, 
2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 





LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL. Price 1}d. 
weekly, and in Monthly Parts. Dart 30 is just_published, 
completing the Fifth Volume. Novel and interesting Notes of an 
Autumn Trip through Munster will be commenced in the first 
number of the sixth volume. Vols. 1, 2 and 3 contain numerous 
stories expressly written for children, Vols. 1 to 5, bound in green 
cloth, price 4a. 6d. each. back numbers are on sale at the 
London Office, 2, Raquct-court, Fleet-street. 
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HARVEY & DARTON’S “Daror, AND SCHOOL-BOOK 
T. 


NEW CATALOGUE 0 of ‘BOOKS for CHIL- 
ed and for SCHOOL USE of all Geqertetions, os =! oh 
through th ay b aa tn cas 
e seni 
two faq| to C. Rhea Pelmes (successor to = =. & 
Darton), 55, Gracechurch-street, London. 
This day is published, 
MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 
IR JOHN HEPBURN, Kyicut, Colonel of 
the Scots Brigade in Sweden, Governor of Senta and Marshal 
of France under Louis XIII. by JAMES GRANT. Author 
of — of Kirkaldy of Grange, &c. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


price 
“AV illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, price ls., Part 6, 
ET TERS by D. C. L. 
me rinted from the Morning Chronicle. 
James Ridgway, sare pose! all Booksellers. 


Vols. 1 and 2, containing Parts 1 to 6, can still be had, bound in 
cloth, price 78. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian 
Islands, and a Homeward Tour through Hungary, 
and the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the 
Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, 
Esq., Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of 
European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in 
the possession of the Austrian and Turkish Govern- 
ments, revised by the Author. 28s. bound. 


Il. 
KHARTOUM and the NILES. By 
GEORGE MELLY, Esq. 2 vols. with Map 
and Illustrations, 21s. "pound. 


“Mr. Melly is an animated writer, and a quick observer. His 
style is buoyant, lively, and d agreeabl is book is from first 
‘to last instructive and entertai: ”"—Morning Post. 

= patepentents of the amusement and information which may 

r. Melly’s interesting work, the references to the 
relations which exist at this time between the Sublime Porte and 
Esypt are worthy of every which st and 
public men can bestow upon them.”—Measenger. 





Ill. 
SPAIN AS IT IS. ByG. A. HOSKINS, 


Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most 
complete and most interesting portraiture of Spain as it is that has 
oma come — our es a na B a a 

“ Mr. Hoskins is a pleasant companion and a very useful guide. 
He describes a route aboundin in all the attractions aiforded by 
noble works of art, ig historical an 
scenery ; and he does justice to them all. His s narrati 
dered both attractive and valuable | by the intrinsic 
the subject and the gra 
appears in every page.”"— 





ive is 4 
2 

hic truthfatness of description which 
lorning Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
RAVENSCLIFFE. 
* Emilia Wyndham,’ &c, 

IL 


MRS. MATHEWS; 
a 





By the Author of 
3 vols. 


FAMILY 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


production galene in character, and of singular merit. This 
denies word displays remarkable knowledge of life and motive, 
and unites with great variety and fertility in the conception of 
character, greater freedom, energy, and minuteness of delineation 
than any other of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”"—Morning Post. 


, Ill, 
CECILE; or, the PERVERT. By 
the Author of ‘Rockingham.’ 1 vol. 
“A most fascinating book, written throughout with unusual 


ability. | _The most captivating bays in the work is its masterly 
of Service Mag. 





Iv. 


THE LIVINGSTONES: ASTORY of 
REAL LIFE. 3 vols. 


“Asa work of skill, there can be no question that * The Li 7 
stones’ is entitled to a high position. yr a work illu a of 
individual and general character, it stands even still higher. It 
Fane me ~ sae a denne clase ri readers, as much from t! 

uty 0! sentimen' m the interest narrati 
the ease of the style in which it is written -Obaersor no 


Coisugn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





MURRBAY’S READING FOR THE RAIL. 
This day, with numerous 8vo. 58. 
Ry LAYARD'S RESEARCHES AT 
NINEVEH. Abridged by him from his larger Work. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


OP ublished, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. extra cloth, 
PERT TIT CARMINA QU ADAM 


yo tery with Notes aya ee lish, Illustrative and ae 
natory, by the Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, one of the Assistan 
—— at Eton Coll 


N 





2 tated and yore by E. P. Williams ; sold also at 
the nt Eton arehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


CLASSICAL WORKS BY THE REV. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A. 
ee” oer ~ 4 College. 


PINDAR!I CARMINA, ad fidem textus 
Boéckhiani ; - Notis Anglicis et Indice, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 88. 
Or in 4 Parts, 78 each :— 
Part a The Sirmpic | Odes. 
II. The Pyt 
Ill. The N and Isth 
IV. The Fragments, with [ to the whole. 
ANCIENT ROME; a large Map of the Ancient 
po » sovemeliy: engraved on Copper, with Expianatory Invex. 
i 
The Map may be had mounted on Canvas and Rollers, for 
School, Pupil-Room, or Study use. Price, with Index, 7s. 6d. 
CATULLI CARMINA quedam selecta, cum 
Notis Anglicis. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


PROPERTII CARMINA quedam selecta, cum 


Notis Anglicis. 12mo. 2s. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A large Map of ANCIENT ATHENS, with 


Descriptive Inpex. (To match the Map of Rome.) 

Eton: published by E. P. Williams; sold also at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London ; and to be had 
of all Boo! Doskedics. 

*y* Catalogues of the ETON BOOKS gratis, by post. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
On the lst 3 Deseusber . oe). will be petieet | in ama dto. 
dsom: 


id, price Two G@ 
ARABLES of "OUR LORD and PSAV IOUR 
JESUS CHRIST, illustrated, in Twelve Designe, b Low JUN 
FRANKLIN, and Engraved in Line by P. oo Vv 
A. Blanchard, F. Joubert, E. Goodall, and H. Nusse' 
Fifty F »~ roof Copies will be printed upon half sheet imperial 
ie, paper ina a olio, price Five Guineas. 
eatin hell, Bookseller and Publisher to the Queen, 
Royal Ey 33, Old Bond-street. 


THE BEST PIANO METHOD. 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION, ONLY 4s. 
AMILTON'’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE. Fingered by CHARLES CZERNY. 
* A work which has already passed through more than a score of 


editions needs, we think, little ere ond a mere reference to the fact 
stated in its Thi a pepalerity at nt to 











demonstrates that in the opinions of those most co 

judge it is unapproachably superior to any other pan Hwy That, in 
short, the instructions are communicated with a clearness and sim- 
plicity, and the g tions from the simple to the more complex 
styles of music are effected with an ease that no teacher who values 
the pleasure of the pupil in the study, or his rapid advancement in 
it, should fail to take Mr. Hamilton’s work as his text-book.” 
Large music folio.—Vide Caledonian eng 
Pianos for Sale or Hiri 

London: RK. Cocks & Co. New Burlington- -street. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
— OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
NE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies steed ity owe Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force ror ial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN POURFI HS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after ™ — 1850, in poi to their contribu- 
tions to those P ig to t 
the Society's F ape and Act of Parliam: 
The cigs 3g required by this Bociety. , 3 insuring young 
lives are much lower than in many other olewetahiione offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk b my ample guaran- 
tee fund in ep tion to the accumulated funds derived from the 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY; Sg oT > by Act of Parliament in 12h — 

8, Waterloo. place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin: 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; "4, College-green, Dublin. 

LONDON BOARD. 
De my Chatrman Ch es Esq. ‘B 

-Chairman—Char! Ss 
H. Blair Ava-ue, “@. Henriques: Esa 














J. 
F. Chas M Maitland isa. 
William Railton, Esq, 
2 F. H. Thomson, ica” 
d.@ Rae Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lstof 
December, 1847, is as follows : 


Sum added |Sum added | 
to ae | to Policy 
in | “fn 1845” 


"13 yee 10 the £683 6 8 £78 ge 
5,000 


8 

0 

1,000 ito 0 “0 is? 10 7 10 0 
# 1,000 157 10 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


Sum 


Sum payable at 


Assured. _ namo 





£5,000 £6,470 16 
5, 


1,000 ly ee ee 22 10 
500 (0 78 15 
* | 45 0 
' ll 5 0 
* Exawpie.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
— thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual i opree for 
ich is 242. 19. Sd. ; in 1847 he had paid ‘in premiums 168i. 118. 8d.; 
but the profits being 24 somes per annum on the sum insu: 
(which is 222. 108, per annum for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 10a, added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 
The Premtemeneverthe ‘less,are on the mostmoderate scale,and 
one- eed be — for the first years, when the In- 


five 

surance is for Life. E nformation will ve 2 afford led on li- 

= e iho the Resident Ze at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 
ndo: 





CNov. 1,3 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 
I NTENDING Life Assurers are reg " 
J sn fited to compare the principles, rates, and a whole nd 
SCOTTISH Wants gg INSTI 
ve this eclety the whale anata are PPP 
ildcrsag arte seoeas ers foge a 
lowing particulars at t early and middle — 
ee below.* sees about « fourth lower, 
oe asi adjustment of the rates of premium ty 4, 
x 4 Pr ineiple in in poe me of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
4 Exemption io entry money. 
* Annual Premiums for 100/., with Whole Profits, 
— et % 
£1 15 8118 0'29 1 612 610/914 913 5 ee 1 Tate ~ 
* Annual Premiums for 10, with Whole Profit, paate te 














Age 20 | 25 | 30 = 
£2 710 910 8/914 6! 219 am 6 4! 
~All policies i ble unless obtained by 
Forms of pro) ag prospectus containin, fu Wane 
Twelfth Annual Report, and eve! iin oll will ee of the 
(gratis) on epee at the London office, 12, Moo: 
E GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE (oy. 
PANY. s Estacwet ces-street, Bank, London. 
blished August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict, cap. ix, 
COLONEL ROBT. ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairmg, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Persons assured according to these seine credit 
half the & omens of the firs mf Pr a 
terest thereon at the rate of Five per cot per Annum, with the 
win of paying | the ar = ———, at any time, o 
aving the amoun m Rssured 
Policy becomesa claim. slits =e 
FOR SECURING LOANS AND |) 
by-which the fullest security in obtained on very low b 
which the — securi 
by + ity is o! med on very low, JF} 





me, 
va » 
<'3u slera 








‘Policies erieed, w mwithout the exaction of a fos, at any tim 
vitie twelve months, if h remain unim 
Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 n "clock. 
Age ott of the Assured i in every case admitted in the Policy, 
in all cases for their reports, 
penne com the yom A Credit Rates of Premium, 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1004. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 








Whole Premium 


‘Half Premium for | 
| after seven years. 


Age. seven years. 





30 | | £: 
40 
50 
60 





E. RK. FOSTER, Resident Di 
ANDREW FRANC dent Dirt. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 


COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Beatties ‘a A.D. 1815. 


ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUND 
UPWARDS OF 
TWO MILLIONS THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ANNUAL REVENUE 
UPWARDS OF 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 


President, 
The Right Honourable the Eart or Rosesery, K.T. 
LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
Georce Younc, Esq., 47, Wimpole-street and Mark-lane. 
Rev. Joun Jackson, "Rector of Bt. + annie yo 4 
Cuaries Epwarp PoLtock, Temple. 
Davip Hii1, Esq., East India 
Joun Murray, Esq., ut Lie. Hi ‘Albemarle street. 
SamveEL Laine, Esq., Chairman of Brighton Railway. 
THE NEXT SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION TAKES 
PLACE AT 3lat DECEMBER, 1852. POLICIES 
OPENED WITH THE SOCIETY PREVIOUS TO Siz 
DECEMBER. NEXT (1851), HAVE THE ADVANTAGE 
OF A FULL YEAR'S STANDING OVER THOSE 
DELAYED BEYOND THAT DATE, AND WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO RANK FOR TWO YEARS’ ADDI 
TIONS AT THE INVESTIGATION, 
The following Tabular View of one or two cases, —_ 
dom from the eokes shows the effect of Additions declared at 
vious Investigatio 





»| Amount paid 4 under the 


Date of Policy, including Bons 


Insurance. 


Amount 


Date of 
Assured. Death. 





1851 
. 1848 
4 1848 
1850 
“499 19 1851 
499 19 1850 
N.B.—Every Policy i in the allocation of Rretanes its aecorditi 
to the Year of Entry; ‘0 Additions are payable wheres csi 

emerges by Death ithin Five Years from the date of the Polis 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH, 5, 8T. ANDREW-SQUABE 

Joun Mackenziz, Manager. 
WIiiaw Lrxpesay, Secretary. 
Loxpos Orrice—4, Rovat Excuanor BuiLpsses, 
Hues M‘Kean, Agent. 
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1004. for the 
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GAINST RAILWAY ACCI- 
i [sma s RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 


nbn COMPAN 
ll Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40, 
powered OF No. 3 “old Brood-street, London. 
TABLE OF a. — 
ent or dai oe travellers the Compan 
For the conveteat bets at the peeeses ae =| yonion. . nich 
on of travelling in apy c c age, 
amet se sale Ss mt oiteedees : a 
TO INSURE 
£1,000, at an annual premium of 208. 
K.. 


0, 
likewise issued at most railway stations 
hited, a at icketnare nee rates of premium : 
‘ure £1,000, in a first-class carriage. 
ditto _ ina —_ on 
ird- 
atl to t tothe lean representatives ‘of ihe holder 
fatal t while travelling by railway, with propor- 
gowe of Sensation to hime elf aad on onal injury. 
ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 
9, Old Broad-street, Nov. 1851. 
——_ B8TABLISHED 1811. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
M — QEFICE, 38, Pall =. established, more 
eit Sena 





wo Hundred Policies have been issue ed,— 
he Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
a Annual P ounting to upwards of Fifty- 


tests ist! the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 





assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 
“Halt Lines po per annum was added to the policies at 
jast Division of Profits. 
Agents wan! 
Prospectuses, Forms Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the _ A etary at the Chief — or on applica- 
hm to any of the Society's er in the country. 


F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Booretary. 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH: 2, Rot AL BF EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Policy Holders’ Caedtal £1,192, 


1 Income, £150,000. Bonuses Declare “a, £743,000. 
cisims paid since the establish ment of the Office, £2,001,450, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 





Directors. 
The Rev. James ime, Cha — 
Henry ay ne \ Es. Depry Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq illiam Ostler, Esq. 

George Deore, Esq. yas Pellatt, Esq. 
aD: King , Bart. jp -ATh ; 

sunard D. Kin Frederic! 

‘tee Arthur innaird William Henry ae Lol 
Thomas —, Esq. Es Capt. Wi nay Ye John William: 





Physician—J ohn Macken, ™ M.D. r. - S., 29, S..29,UpperMontague-street, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE FRopizs ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


inction of P: i by the Surrender of 


Bonuses. 





Examples of the E 





muses added subse- 
Original Premium. ro be — a 
ncreased annually. 


of Sum 
Policy. Insured. | 
1906 £2500 \gr9 Ad 10 Batiggpihed 


Isl | 1000 | 33 
1818 | 1000 34 16 10 ditto 





114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses i added to other ‘Policies. — 


| Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
ie | added. | to be further increased. 
1907 | 


| £900 | £98919 1 | 
ui | 1810 | 1200 | 1160 5 6 | 
ma | 1820 | 


Policy | 
No, | Date. 





£1882 13 1 
355817 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
5, Regent-s street. 

RIZE MEDAL— MANCHESTER FLINT 
GLASS WORKS—MOLINEAUX, WEBB & CO.—M., W. 
& C0. take the epoertanity of informing ‘the trade, that they are 
p to supp! y one of the articles shown by them in the Great 
ition, an a for which they have been awarded a Prize Medal. 
E g ~a the same e may be seen in the Art-Journal Illustrated 
walogue, page 29):—“ The establishment of Messrs. Molineaux, 
Webb & Co. co the lead in this department of industrial art. 
This house has now existed for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
metal loa have paid such attention to the production o Orna- 
e Coloured Glass that it may be affirmed, without prejudice 
er manufacturers in localities where such business is now 
anid on, that the » Manchester Glass is in no way inferior to the 
in the country.”—See page 290, Art-Journal Catalogue, — 
y= anes sllMRbomcraed 2. aed 

















Tithe the CIGAR and GOVERNMENT 
LA CHEROOT WAREHOUSES, Nos. 6, 7, and 
4 PUDDING-LANE. EASTCHEAP, back of the Monument, 
NDON. The best class of Foreign ‘arannah Cigars, and the 
stock in ik’. kingdom. Foreign Havannah, 18s. 6d., 2i3., 
id 248. pei sof British make, of improved quality, 

and Havannah Cigars, 7. 
igars, equal to a og ORI 
. 128 r lb.— = 
tine & CO., Merchants, Importers, and Manufacturers. 


“4 

Srcet i ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

m-laid id Note seones 5 quires for 9d. ; ” Large size ditto, 5 
Plain — ie match, 9d. r = Best canting 
‘late engrav: 28. 6d. ; 100 best 
oar r~ Collec! “a ‘of Dressing © = 

g Cases, Wor! xes, Envelo: Boxe 

Books. Inkstands, Cutlery, &c, at WILLIA LOCK: 
, Ais, New a street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


= 
ete rays to de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla 








OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ene ye pe 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Purnitare of every description at 
maruee prices— Brussels A . 8d. pe —Damask Cur- 
ns, 10d. per yard and ~~ Ay pitta, * Silk and Worsted 
(Presen fabric), nearly two yeuue wide, at 8s. per yard—The best 
Floor Cloths that can , cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d, per 
The largest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE is ap Le aed extensively or. the follow ing, purposes: 
—Architectural Enrichments of ever: Saenees entilators 
and Centre Flowers for Collings: Brackets and T' Window 
Cornices ; Console Tables; Picture and Glass Frames Patent 
Mouldings in 12-feet lengths ; <5 &c. A_ large stock aver on 
hand. By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent — tthe Wor #15, 
Wellington-street North, Strand, where Pattern Books may be had. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Comat Jenin, OONS and the Bank 
of England.—The best wrought SILV VER and FORKS, 
Fiddle pattern, 78. 4d. Tonnes; Queen aon Tr ounce, 
The following are the weights Dn meas ed, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :-— 
Fiddle Pattern, = a. d. £. s, a Queen’s Pattern,oz. 
: 0 12 TableSpoons 40 at 7 
6 8 12 Dessert ditto 26 
12 Table Forks 40 
12 Dessert ditto 26 
2 GravySpoons 12 
1Soup Ladl 
a itto 04 
4Salt Spoonsistrong gilt) - 2 4 
1 Fish Slic 5 ¢ 
‘g 0 3 12 0 








sd. £.8.d 


12 Dessert ditto 20 

2 Gravy Spoons 10 

1Soup —— = 

{Salt Spoons gilt t 

poons (gilt strong) 

? Fish Slice ap . 1 

12Tea Spoons ‘0 “9 ‘jo 31 12 Tea econs ‘i4 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 0150 1PairSugarTongs .. 1 50 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms 


be 
BSOOBREKASR 

sags 

o 


Wie WoO 
coos Ee OO 


7 
ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
tion to his extensive Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 
he has purchased most of the Watches manufactured in Switzer- 
ey = — purpose of the f his SToC of 1851. E. J.D 
ore solicits an inspection of his STOCK, amongst which “is the 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so much 
curiosity and adiniration whilst at the Exhibition —Ladies’ gold 
watches, 8 guineas ; gentlemen’s, 10 guineas; youths’ silver Ewes es, 
4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, Watch 
and Clockmaker A ointment to the Queen, H.R. H: Prince 
Albert, and H.I Zmperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late $2), 33, 
Cockspur-street, ti 4 Royal Exchange (clock-tower area). 


LKINGTON CO. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &. 

hments, 


ENT there- 





and 





Beg rr. to ONT eranee, to their Establishm 
 MOORGATE STREET, | LONDON; 

And Manabe. NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of =e eeaate they have always an extensive stock of 
their own product 

The Patentees cal She necessity of informing Aeon that 
articles sold as Selectro-plated by Elkington & Co. 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles | bear their 
Patent Mark, viz, “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent Li by post. 
ing and Gilding as usual, 
1% NDIGESTION, CONSTI PATION, &c.—DU 
papers. HEALTH: RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFAN 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, parsing, inconvenience, or expense,as it saves 50 times i 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
ion, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 





the 
jg and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture, 
copions information respectin; Sheffield or Electro- -plated 
Ware, illustrated with engravings. It may be had gratis, or will 
be forwarded, post free, on application.—A. Ye. SAVORY & SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
an 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
t. AL by SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the of peeping every description of stead. In Iron 
their? Stack will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomel ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as val as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
ttern ; and in m Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficient] 
extensive to allow ‘them t to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy an "French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have aiso a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the Lowest class 
of Furniture is sold, and which is fit Sor no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be “found to m the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound wernmenenip, and warranted. 
Heal & Son's ian of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Pri of every — of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on soutiontion to-their Fac 
196 ( __196 (opposite the e Chapel), Se -road, London. 





oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 

m, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other ae debility | in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 

A few out of 50,000 cures :— 

Cure, No. Th of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ i have derived considerable benetit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the ‘publication of these lines —Stuart de Decies. 

Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from ‘aye 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, Setaleney, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have re- 
moved by Du Barrys excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, N 

Cure, No. 180: ae twenty -five years’ ner tipati 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry's & Bees in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No, 4,208: ‘ight pena? dyspepsi: 
with cramps, s' pasms, and nausea, for w 
sulted the ye of many, have been eff 
Barry's delicious food in a very short t 
answer ong inquiries.—Rev. John W.t 
tory, Norfolk 

Cure, No. 1,609 : — Three years’ excessive nervousness, with ih pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rende: my 
life very miserable, have been radically remeved by, Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Koss, Skibbereen.” 

Esq., Barrister. at- 
Nye e, who, after sufferin 








Similar testimonials from William Hunt, 
Law, King’ 8 Coll 
artial 





T)INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remad for Acidities, Heartburn Hendache, 
—— and Indigestion ; as ild a it is admirably adapted 
r Females and Children. —DINNEFORD & CO., Ly me | 
oa 172, New Dome srvest, ienaual Agents for the Improve: 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
Grereneniy into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Kussian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Sen are enabled to 
secure to their VAS ners the luxury ° quaiee Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & C Sole 





the use of his limbs te a vey short 
time upon this excellent ant food ; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas Woodho use, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady fom constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts. ts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near paveepen. a 
cure of 1 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harvey ; James Shorland, Esq., No. 3, sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th egiment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
— pap neon as incurable. 
re of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs, Du Barry’ & Co, have 
sppeinted such agents in London and the country, whose high 
bility is an additional guarantee to the public of the 





130 B, Oxford- mg one door from olles-street. 

Caution.“ Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe s’ adopted by 
some hou 

M ETCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH | POW DER, 23. per box. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED. — 

“ Gentlemen,—Some three months since, finding my hair 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head Eootensiee baldness, 
- fact being ae bay at the crown and on the sides, I was in- 
duced throug hairdresser, Mr. Beach, of this place, to try 
our BALM OF F COLU MBIA, and after persevering with four 
ttl aoeenting to your directions, I found & a new crop produced, 
which no my its former appearance. As I 
had enprobended a total loss of my hair, I feel it due to the vir- 
tues of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. 
. Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used it suc- 
cessfully in Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you have lately 
published. Mr. B. is a Lymington man; I am also a native of 
that pane, though for the last, ten years in practice here = a 
solic’ “Yours, &c. 
aa ‘Tol Hicesre. C. & A. Oldridge. Howpert, Isle of White. 


B, 1848.” 
Price 38. 6d., 68., and 118. per Bottle. 





Sept. 6 
No other prices “are genuine. 


Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, and never be persuaded to use any 
article as a substitute. 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — 
Price 2s. 6d.—Patronized_ by Her Majesty and H.R.H. 

Prince Albert.—Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM 
for’ Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed 
in the tooth in a soft state, without any ressure or pain, and 
immediately HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, Itwill 
remain in the tooth many cae rendering ——— unneces- 

sary, and arresting the further progress of decay, and is far su- 
perior to any thing ever before used, ag it will NEV ER BECOME 
DISCOLOURED in the Tooth. ‘Al persons use it themselves 
with ease, as full directions are inclosed. Prepared only by Mr. 
Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, H poy tes square, w ae 
will send it into the country free by post.—Sold by Savory, 220, 
gent-street; Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Butler, 
4, Cheapside ; Johnston. 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders 
in thekingdom, Price —Mr. Howard continues to supply 
the loss of Teeth on his NEW SYSTEM of SELFADHESION 
without spring or wires. This method does not require the ex- 
traction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation whatever. 
—l7 George-street, Hanover-quare. At home from 10 till4, 








quainenens of their health-restoring food. Thus in London aré 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the Queen ; a x“ Butler, 155, Kegent- —e) og 
through all r at bh an 
In canisters, co maed "he all climates, and with full | oa 
structions, 51b. 11s.; 12 1b. 228. ; super refined, 51b, 228. ; 10 1b, 33a. 
The 10 Ib. and 12 in carriage free 200 miles on sae - post- 
office order.—Du Bi jarry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London 


“ NORTON’'S” 
AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended as a simple but certain somedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious a Liver Comuient, Heart- 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, hy “General Debility, Costive- 
ness, &¢. They act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient : —_ 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benetits Pos be 
derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 26. 9d., and 11s, 
neh in every Town in the Kingdom. ° 

AUTION.—Be sure to ask for“ “'NORTON’S 'S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to o purchase an imitation. 


STHMA, COUGHS, and COLDS. —One of 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMON Io WAFERS, allowed to dissolve 
in the mouth, immediately relieves the most violent asthma, 
cough, or cold, ‘and protects weak jung pos all the irritation of 
fogs and frost. They have a pleasant tas 
'o Singers and Public Speakers they are = invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11¢, per box. 
Sold by all rage sts. Also, 
LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 4 
the best medicine for females. Have an agreeable taste. Price 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
have etuatis Cured a BAD LEG of Thirty Years’ Suf- 
fering —Mr. Wm. Abbs, builder, of Gas Ovens, Kushcliffe, near 
Hudderstield, suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad lee, 
which was accompanied by strong scorbutic symptoms. He 
rec ,urse to various medical men for advice without obtaining = 
lief, and was told by one of them that the leg must be amputated ; 
notwithstanding all this he has recently been cured by the use of 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, although he has attained the 
venerable age of 70 years. The truth of this statement can be veri- 
fied by Mr. England,chemist, Huddersfield.— Sold by all dru ists ; 
and at Professor Holloway *s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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DICKINSON’S COMPREH ENSIVE PICTURES 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851, 


By Messrs. NASH, HAGHE, and ROBERTS, R.A. 


Published under the Erpress Sanction of His Royal Wighness Prince Albert, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


T n1s superb Series of Pictures. embracing every important Department - the Great Exhibition, and the principal objects cf Art and Manufacture, painted for Nex Masesty and Prince 
will be published (with the Royal Permission) by Messrs. Dickinson, of 114, New Bonp Street, Her Majesty’ 's Publishers, in Col-ured Fac-similes of the Uriginals. The First Part wil] shortly a 
All the most beautiful, interesting, and informing features of this grand assemblage of the Industrial Arts and Manufactures of all Nations are consecutively depicted in Fifty Pix otros om 
painted in the building, by Messrs. Josern Nasu, Lovis Hacue, and Davip Roperts, R.A. The unique and magnificent spectacle, now passed away, is represented in this Series with anheey 
reality of colour and effect obtainable by the distinguished talents of these Artists, who are eminent for combining beauty in detail with truth of character ; ; and these Kepresentations will enable phy 

who has not seen the Exhibition to form a c& smplete and distinct idea of the varied aspects of that vast Collection, w hile those who have enjoyed this high gratification will find every leadin, 


point of view recalled to memory. Indeed, it may be with truth asserted, that the Great Exhibicion of 1851, with all its charm of light and colour, now exists only in these Pictorial Records ae hes aod 


A.erpy, 


e. 
owing list of the various subjects selected, with a mention of some of the most prominent objects represented, will convey some idea of the variety and compreh« ensiveness of 
embodied in this work. The work, composed of Fifty Plates RICHLY COLOURED, (ranging in size and character with Nash's Old English Mansions and Roberts's Spain, &c.,) will be 
TEEN PARTS to appear at short intervals ; each Part containing, at least, three Coloured Fac-simile Drawings, with descriptive Letter-press. 


Pric’ OF BACH PART......ccscces cvenee _ i 1 0 | PRooFs, AUTHENTICATED WITH THE ARTIST'S SIGNATURE.... £1 ll 6 


the info 
completed in Sy, 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
Foreign Subjects. | XV. SwirZERLAND :— XXXII. West Inpies, Corontes, &e, :— 


Bai og thi Model of -picathars otetnl OBJE es ‘eons a Cage of Artificial Fruits and Plowers, 
T ection of Fire-arm Jutertresteche & Bonnek, an *hi . Elwel arbadoes—VPedestal and ¢ 
I. AMERICA, from the North-west End :— pipes — of Jewellery, Clocks, &c.—Musical Boxes—Em- | 4 Miss Nichols, Bahamas—Collection of inca See, 
‘OBJECTS PROMINEN tw ater Vase, made of fine Brick Clay, broi | Australia—Articies made from the Leaves of the’ P: ra eath 
by Salt & Mear, Cincinnati—Sioux Saddle and Hunting Belt— XV * I Pe | from M aici > i tae an Indian Chi f, bs TMi hin) 
Greek Slave. Case of eine, ——, an ee ay ee pg OBJECTS P Dn + Sa 0 tal © 1 Wood F | New Brunsw hief, by Mitchel, 
from New Jersey; weight, 16,400 1b.— Model of t Falls of Ss —Ornamental Carvec ood rame— 
Niagara”—The * ftider” Iron ‘Truss. Bridge, and Vulcanised Marble Vase—Marble Statues, Beoghs is _Reclining— Psyche XXXITI. Gu ERNSEY AND JERSEY, Marta:;— 
India Rubber Trophy “ Goodyear”—In gallery, Gray & David- and Capid— Rinaldo and Armida, Candelabra and Flower | OBJECTS PROMINENT— Original Designs for Statuary in Por. 
son's Organ, &c.—Zollverein Linen Department. | Stand—Tassa Vase—Jupiter Stator and Colonna Foca, of the celain, by 7. & K. Boote, of Burslem—Uun, curiously wrought 
II. Russia :— Koman Forum—Landscape in Needlework— Vases, in Legno. | aud inlaid with Silver, from St, Heliers— Contributions from 
OBJECTS PROMINENT—Gilt Bronze Candelabras, by Krum-| _ WII. Swepen anp DENMARK :— | Dimech F. Teste Prazeldery be. Desesate Mt Valea 
bigel—Large Vase from Imperial China Manufactory, St. | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Porphyry Vases— oe of Needle- Malta—Specimens of Pyrography, by Rev. W. Calvert— Pris 
Petersburgh—Centre Piece and other works in Silver, by work, by Miss Alner—Orcestis, a Statue, by Prof. Bissen— of Wales’s Cradle, by Rogers— Wood Giscine by Wallis, _ 
Sazikoff—Malachite Ornaments, &c. (Demidoft —Case of J ewels, Woollen Goods—Stuffed Silver Bear Skin— The Shepherd’s XXXIV. Canapa: 1 
by Seftyzer & Bewzershon—Malachite Doors and Vases—In- Boy, a Statue—Wielback’s Compasses and Cloc >ROM ae 
laid Flooring—Stained Glass in Gallery. xv Ill T No. 1: OBJECTS PROMINENT—Indian Canoe, Sledges and Carriages 
| - LUNIS, o2i~— —Sledge Harness—Perry & Brothers’ Fire Engine—Case of 
III. NortH GerMany: | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Arab Tent, with Lions’ and Leopards’ Linen and Woollen Goods—Chairs presented by the Ladies of 
OBJECTS PROMINENT—Musical Instromente, by Glier & Son, Skins stretched thereon—Domestic and Culinary Utenstls— Montreal to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Klingenthal— Brass Wire Cages, by Ritcher—Miss Berenhar- Bottles containing different sorts of Scented Waters—Jewish XXXV. MEDIEVAL Court: Be 
dine’s Embroidered Portraits of Queen Victoria and the Prince and Algerine Garinents. Medieval Court.—OBJECTS PROMINENT—Hard 
of W alee Relief, in Plaster, illustrative f Borman, Mytho- XIX. Tunis, No. 2 :— Plate and Brass Work—Myer’s Stone Tabe me my Dy 
ee eee hhagdclien br Beratortt Table Tope OBJECTS PROMI NENT- -Saido Belais, the Attendant on the Minton, Ornamental Tiles, &c.—Crace, Furniture, Paper De 


—Kosewood Phaeton, bought for the Queen of Spain. Tunisian Department —Gerby Blankets — Arab Mantles and eaten &e. 


Shawls—Blaukets of Tunisian Manufacture—Carved Door at y 33 IN , 
IV. HoLuanpd :— the Entrance to the Chinese Department—Saddles, km- XXXVI. Painted GLAss IN GALLERY :— 


JE > * Senay cattene 
OBJECTS PROMINENT Zeeger’s Imitation Chinese Screw— | __broidery, Dresses, Cushions, &e.—View of the Suuth-eastern Lae 
Mr. Hope’s Jewels—Van Iampen’s Case of Silver Ornaments Side Avenue. | wn oh 4AGRICULTURE :— 
eee kor and Stands, Ca Cos sage nate st Dia- XxX. TunIs, No. 3 :— | OBJ ec 6 SS T rh ory 3 of Messrs. neon) 
monds, &c.—Silver Ornamented Tea-kettle, sucarde—Case Ma; ; Barrett, Exall, and Andrews ; Garrett & Son; Crosskil 
of Military Ornaments—Bronse Statuette of Prince William 1, | OBJECTS PROMINENT— Major Edie’s Curtain —C aaees Deities Westlake. aud others. . 
f Ho land inisian Carpet— Brazilian kroducts-—Artificial Flowers, in XXXVIIL. - 
c= Feathers—Case of Chinese Products—Hewitt’s Collection— SHEFFIELD HARDWARE :— 
BELGIUM :— —Statnes. Zephyr and Aurora; Virginius. a a ents Stuart and Smith's Department- 
OBJECTS PROMINENT-— Statues: The Lion in love—the Tor- | } ees eslie’s Patent Gas Fittings— Hoole, Robson & Hooles 
ments of Cain—the Death of the Stag, in Bronze, by Debay— oa usest, Ho. 1 Hf © f Coral and oth Stand—Robertson, Carr & Steel's Stand— Tbbotson Brother, 
Godfrey de Bouillon—the Happy Childs Child, in Marble— oe ee ee ee cere eee and Turton & Son's Departments. 
Payche, Cupid, &c.—Wood “re z, by Geerts. | Ornaments—Koulah Carpets and Rugs—Case containing Spe- | XXXIX. H 
~ me. . cimens of Dried Flowers from Mount Hebron—Assortment of ARDWARE :— 
I. Av STRIA, No. 1:— Bottles of Scents and Seeds—Mangal or Brazier, for warming | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Wood Carving by Machinery, Jordan 
OBJECTS PROMINENT—Elaborately Carved Bedstead, and Apartme eg from School of Arts, in Tassy—Em- —Jennins & Bettridge’s Papier Maché Vianoforte, Chairs, &e. 
other Furniture—the Eau de Cologue Fountain. | broidered Saddle. —Feetham & Co.'s Stove, Grates, &c.—Potts’ Bronzes— 
VII. Austria, Sculpture No. 2:— | XXII. Turkey, No. 2:— | = heen = Hiass © astings—Ornamental Gas Fit 
‘OBJECTS PROMINENT—Maypole, a Marble Group, by Man- | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Cases of Embroidered Goods—Tables Oe ies. 
afl " m— Rad : mze— in Alabaster—Assortment of Antique Silver Cups and Saucers URNITURE :— 
fredini—Candelabrum, of Cast Iron—Radetzky, in Bronze me ew - 
Mosaic Vases, by Gottl—Carved Frame, by Kéib—Veiled —Silver Coffee Urn—Turkish Tent—Ostrich Wing—Embroid- | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Loo Tables, Side Boards, &c., Morant 
Vestal, David. &c. in Marble—Glass, by Hoffinan. ered Saddles aud Trappings. | —Carved Uak Looking-glass, Snell & Co.—-Urmolu Goods, 
VIII ZOl LVEREIN :-— ‘s | XXIII. Curva :— Wertheimer—Jackson & Graham's Department. 
OBJECTS PROMINENT—Amazon, by Kiss— Globe, in relief, by | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Cabinct, Vases, Lamps, Tiles—Screens XLI. Wootten :— 
Kumner—Oxidized Silver Vase, bj Albert Wagner—Statuettes, and various Ornaments. | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Revolving Lighthouse—Clay’s Case of 
from the Royal Prussian Lron Foundry—Bas-relief, in Bronze, | XXIV. GREECE :— | Woollens~Brett Brothers’ Stall. 
Cupid on Panther—Wood Carving, Bacchus—Shield, in Bas: | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Marble Bas-relief, from Parthenon— | XLIT. Frax :— 
relief. by Krauss—German Organ, in Gallery. Carved Cross, in the old Byzantine Style—Palicar Dress— | OBJECTS PROMINENT — Seeley’s Fountain—Plaster Grow 
OcTAGONAL Room :— Embroidered Goods—Case of Saddles—Stat ues, Boy at the J.iberation of Caractacus—Jacquard Loom—Muslin Goods, 
OBJECTS PROMINENT— Lion aud Panther, in Zin c, by Devar- Stream; Hampden. | Holden—Irish Cambric, John Hennin; 3—Dunfermlive Goods, 
pine & Son. spd Groupe, Child - wi ith io bi 7 OTT il Fox 
arble Statue, Boy reclining, by Professor = »— Ditt rir *4e ° 3:— 
with Lamb, by Albert Wolff—Sts Besa mazon and " | Dritish and Colonial Subjects XBIECTS PROMINENT—Adcock’s Feathers—Nicholay’s Furs, 
Painted Glass, by Wetzell & Kellner— Marble Statue, Masda- | ° Seals, Red Fox, Wolf, Leopard. Lions, Tigers, Bears, and other 
len, by Wagner—Porcelain Jar, by Koeinliche. Tz VY. INDIA, No. 1:— Skins—Stuffed Lex opard and Wolf— Tiger’ 's Head, &c.—Rosss 
X. France, No.1: | View of the Indian Tent. OBJECTS PROMINENT Embroidered 7 ee 4 Prentice 
OBJECTS PROMINENT— Ringuet Le eprince, Tapestry—Lienard’s | Elephant Trappings—State Punkahs—Carved Rosewood Fur- | _ . Movine MACHINERY: — 
Carved Clock-case, Cabinet, &c.—Truc’s Porcelain Lamps— niture—Costunie of an Indian Chief—King of Oude’s Crown— | OBJECTS PROMINENT—Sketch taken from Whitworth’s Stand 
Duval & Co.'s Lamps—C ruchett’s Se ulptures in Carton Pierre, Ivory Throne. of Machine Tools, for P laning, Slotting, Drilling, Boring, &¢.; 
&c.— Le Mire Pére et Fils, Lyons Silks fur Curtains—Album of XXVI. Inp1Aa, No. 2:— and introducing Fairbairn’s Corn-mill, Wrought-iron Crane, 
the Society of Literary Men—Books in the Oriental Languages, | pig from the Transept—OBJECTS PR OMINENT —§ Garforth’s Rivetting Machine—Johnson’s Wire-drawing Mx 
from theNationel Printing Establishment of France— Morccau; ‘ ‘Mich el and Satan > aaiibees. af thn mame aik a Pe or chinery—Gardner’s Spinning Machinery—Watkins's Coining 
Tissues for Hangings and Furniture—Flaissier’s Carpets. t a olin meatier te ha oe th rms of various Zerri- Press—A ppold’s Pump—Shank’s High-pressure Steam-engine- 
3 ories in India— Hunting Saddles, with Trappings—State Pun- Arbroath Manufactures—Robinson & Russell's Sugar Mill 
XI. FRANCE, No. 2:— kahs, or Fans—Jewellery Case. XLV. MAcHINERY :— 
OBJECTS P ROMINENT— Fourdinois’ Prize Sideboard—En- XXVII. Inp1a, No. 3:— | : 
trance to Se Court—Bro Busts, Negro and Nevress, b ’ OBJECTS PROMINENT--The Great Hydraulic Press— Cramp 
Cordier we aoe La & Co. Bookcase a nein ‘Gat of View from the Transept! 1—OBJE TS PROMIN ENT- ~Jewel Case, ton’s and other Locomotives—Nasmyth’ 8 Steam Hammer- 
the Baptistry of Florence—Marb tues, Hero aud Leander, containing the Durri-a-noor, or “ Sea of Light,” Diamond, &c. Fox, Henderson & Co,’s and Stothard’s Cranes—Ransome & 
Algerine Products, and Eve a ‘Children—Phry ne (prize by FS 9p eat &c.—Models of Ships, Netting, Fishing: | Bey ‘eT eentabiee— Ww ater Cranes Screw Piles, be. ning 
lier. . “4 a umps, Water-rams, &c., by Merrywether—Shalders, a 
Pr XIL Fr ANCE, No. 3 XXVIII. Inpr iA. we, 43— H and Amos, and Shand and ‘Mason--Haddan's Railway-wheels 
OBJECTS P ROM] INEN (T—Gene era ny View of the Sevres —— SS 1 aan “* te _ vey a rit Ma eee | ie ee ee 
oy tobe’ aes —Sinenatie-Com Ke | Canopy—Trophy of Cotton and Silk } Manufactures—Howda h, | 
ihe Gobelin NapexiryBronaes Cui cutive off his Wives | of very Stated. Biephant, with SrappingeEmbvoldered | XLVI. Minenats. 
ings from Sevres, &e, ‘ XXIX. “~~ Dacca. N OBJECTS, PROMINENT — Minerals, as arranged by Thome 
+ (XTX q y — th, Esq ir. Beaumont’s Specimens of Silver—Duw 
XIII. France, No. 4 :— NDIA, No. 5: | Saeeks : ciArkansas’ Mining Cam 
OBJECTS PROMINENT—Stalls of Lerolle, Frares; C. Ronge, | 27% Court. — OBJECTS, PROMINENT — Needlework Carpet pg poe ay mee FL “the Lele of Me hg e wall 
*hristofle & Cie, J. B. Marchand, M. Gdivt—Chureh Chan’ Silver, om ac - a vonage Bonk ey —Imitation Marbles, by Hopkins—Inlaid Flooring, by Cowell 
Solin r, in the Gothic style—Case of Electro-plated Goods, by | M od a a. hom i. ee of Figures, illustrative of Indian | & Thomas—Model of Gothic Door, by Emery. 
Elkington’s process—A. Rudolphi (Council std Eketeplaed | XXX. Is vom Ne a XLVII. Corroyx, Carriaces, &c.:— 
ments—A. Gueyton (Council Medal), silver and Electro-plated NDIA, oO — > machin of Crape, 
‘XIV Si E. Vittoz (Council Medal), Gilt and other Bronzes. | South Passage—OBJ ECTS PROMINENT—Raw Materials, from | — alin, PROMINENT” Plan, Se oak D.& J 
XIV. SpPaIn AND PorTUGAL : | various Part ts of India, &c.—Ivory, Horns, Metallic Ores; and Anderson, Glaszow—Gingham, Lotham & Parker, Carlisle; 
OBJECTS PROMINENT— Tabernacle, for a Cathedral—Case of | She rude Toojs of the Natives. | Dixon & Sons, Ditto—Hair Seating, Laycock & Son, Shetie 
‘Spanish Arms, Toledo Sword, &.— Shield of the Royal Arms | XXXI. Inp1a, No. 7:— | XLVIII. Exterior, Coats, &e. :— 
5 Spain, in Silk, Go! d.and Silver— Babs Linen, made for the | North Passage —OBJ ECTS PROMINENT—Complete Collection | OBJEC 1S PROMINENT-—Slates from’ the various Quarriet- 
rince of Austria— Barrels of Portuguese Snuft-Case of Em- of the Pottery of India—Statue of the Queen, by a Native | Columns—Anchors— Masses of Stones—Geological Speciment- 
— Embroidery in Hair—Candelabra by Solami | ——- ry Carpets— Dresses of Various Tribes—Fountain, Marrochetti’s Ceur de Lion—and the Steam Engine in the 
4 } oy and Swan, ' distance. 


XLIX. Nortru TrRANSEPT, WAITING FOR THE QuEEN.—L. CLostInc CEREMONY, October 15th. 
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